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PREFACE 


This volume is based upon the lectures given as the second 
of three parts of a course occupying one year of a full training 
in economic entomology. To compile in book form a complete 
entomology, apart from description of species, would occupy 
many years and fill many volumes. In lecturing one’s attempt 
is to pick out what the student can know — essentials, and not 
details, are the requisite — and- this volume attempts to select 
the usual ordinary facts about each group, which the student 
requires. The unusual, the ‘‘romantic,” is cut out; there is 
no romance of nature, but the solid sober facts of the habits 
and life-histories, so far as we know them, of the usual insects. 
While admiring the “ romance ” of the insect that really does 
extraordinary things, it is not the basis required by the student 
of economic entomology, who wiU presently be dealing with 
an outbreak of a pest that affects the welfare or lives of many 
people. 

I have tried to adhere to a sequence of subject-ideas : name, 
popular name, diagnosis, geographical distribution, appearance 
and recognition in the field, external structure, sex recognition, 
internal structure, life history, habitat^ food, literature, 
authorities, economic importance. For the student of econo- 
mic entomology, some of these headings are important ; he 
wants to know how to recognize his live insect in the field ; 
he wants to be able to recognize sex ; if he catches any insect, 
or has one sent in to him, he wants to be able immediately to 
know what are its likely habits ; he wants a reference to a 
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catalogue or monograph giving him all the literature to a date. 
So I have dealt lightly with structure and morphology, more 
fully with habits and checks, and given a reference to the 
latest catalogue or monograph. 

I assume every student or worker can use the Zoological 
Record, Genera Insectorum, and the Review of Applied 
Entomology. In view of this, references are given as Smith 
1920 ” and so on ; anyone can look these up. 

Two points are of importance : firstly, no student of economic 
entomology can devote much time to absolute morphological 
accuracy — it matters more to him how mouth-parts function 
than what is the correct name of each part ; and secondly, the 
last word in nomenclature is really unimportant. Of course, 
if one species attacking a variety of food plants can he readily 
proved to he several distinct ones, that is genuine non-inter- 
breeding species, that is of great importance. If you have a 
supposedly single species that feeds on maize, cane and rice, 
and which is really a different species feeding on each type of 
plant, it is of no use as a remedy to use maize as a trap plant 
for the cane species. But, in our times, the limit of species 
has been enormously overdone : the fact that vein 7 comes 
off from vein 6 before, at, or beyond the junction of vein 
5, is a hopeless criterion if, on it, you are to base large 
•economic measures. So we have to tone down, as far as 
we can, in economic practice, the minute criteria of the 
systematist. 

Lastly, I cannot hope to deal with the changes in nomen- 
clature and do not attempt to; our old friend Heliothis 
armigera is to some Chloridea obsoleta, all the old references 
are under the former name, and they contain much good 
work. The curse of our subject is this continual changing 
of nomenclature on grounds of priority. Some day ento- 
mologists will realize how they handicap their science ; may 
this day come soon. I have had to take a middle course, 
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one between that of the ultra-conservative and the ultra- 
nomenclaturist. 

For students it has been necessary hitherto to rely on Sharp’s 
volumes on Insects in the Cambridge Natural History, but 
these are now out of date, and while very admirable in parts 
(e.g. Orthoptera) are not really adequate in many groups (e.g. 
Curculionidce). For training in economic entomology tropical 
groups are so important that Indian Insect Life has been in 
constant use in this College, but is now no longer obtainable. 

The underlying idea of this book is best expressed as follows : 
Imagine seven entomologists in Piccadilly Circus, and that they 
see a beetle crossing the road. The systematist says, Carabus 
octodecimpunctata Smith var. Nigro-fasciata Jones,” and his 
interest ends there. The morphologist says, Beetle, with 
undeveloped hypopharynx, dieroistic egg-tubes, etc., etc.,” and 
his interest ends. The collector says, Ordinary common 
variety, ten males and females in my collection,” and passes 
on. The Mendelist speculates, thinks back over literature of 
inheritance in Carabidce, and wishes he were back in his 
library. The evolutionist speculates also, as to the common 
ancestor of Carabidce and Dermaptera, as to whether the cara- 
boid or scarabseoid larva came first, and also passes on specu- 
lating. The bionomist says, ‘‘ Carabid, carnivorous, free 
living, no business to be here,” and the economic man says 
much the same, but wonders what he would do if an out- 
break of these occurred in Piccadilly and he was called on 
to cope with it. It is the last two men that I attempt to 
interest. 

Illustrations are reduced to the barest minimum, as I do 
not believe in encouraging identification from pictures. Every 
student should work with a collection, and, when reading up 
a group, have actual specimens to examine and dissect. Some 
illustrations are from Indian Insect Life, and therefore not 
acknowledged, as they are my copyright. 
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APTERA 

Wingless insects derived from wingless ancestors. No 
metamorphosis. Primitive biting mouth -parts with maxil- 
lul2e. 

The members of this group are extremely widely distributed, 
some genera being found all over the world ; the Thysanura^ 
however, are mainly tropical, and the Gollemhola mainly 
temperate. 

The After a are possibly the most primitive of all insects, 
being allied, in many respects, to the Myriafoda and Pauropoda, 
more especially with regard to the head, legs, and abdominal 
appendages ; even their embryology resembles that of Myria- 
poda. These very characters are those in which they differ 
most from the more advanced types of Insects. Some of the 
lines of development followed by the Aptera are actually more 
suggestive of the Crustacea than of the Myriapoda, Thus 
their common ancestor was, in all probability, a form inter- 
mediate between Crustacea and Myriapoda. The various 
classes of the Aptera are linked very closely together and their 
affinity to the Pterygota is so questionable that the suggestion 
of some authors that the former should be altogether removed 
from the Insecta is quite reasonable. They are all small, 
wingless, soft-bodied insects, in colour generally white or 
brown, black or grey, though some are quite brightly coloured ; 
as a consequence of their living chiefly in concealment, the 
colour is of little significance. 

The head is usually large and bears (except in Protura) a 
pair of well-developed antennae with a varying number of 
joints. The month-parts consist of a labrum, a pair of man- 
dibles, maxillae with palps, a hypopharynx and a labium 
bearing labial palps ; in many forms a pair of maxillulae is 
also present (Amtrida). In many cases, the mouth-parts are 
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retracted within the cavity of the head. Eyes may be present 
or absent. 

There are three pairs of running legs clothed in hairs ; one 
or two claws occur on the tarsi. The abdomen, which may 
be linear or globular in form, consists of from six to twelve 
segments. Abdominal appendages of varying form are 
always present, of which the most characteristic are the 
abdominal styles and sacs on segments one' to eight, varying 
in the groups, and the long cerci of the Thysanum and the 
furcula and ventral tube of the Collembola, In all these insects, 
the body is clothed in hairs to a greater or less extent ; some- 
times longer clubbed hairs are present, and in some forms, the 
body bears flat scales, which somewhat resemble those of 
Lepidoptera, The alimentary system is simple ; Malpighian 
tubules are sometimes absent. The nervous system is of the 
primitive Annelidan type, though in some groups the abdominal 
ganglia are wanting, or are fused with the last thoracic ganglion. 
The tracheal system is often little developed, being sometimes 
entirely absent. Remarkable variations exist in the form of 
the genitalia, especially in the Thysanum, 

Apterygota occur in a variety of situations, but, speaking 
generally, Thysanum are found more abundantly in warm 
regions and dampness is not an essential feature of their 
surroundings, while Collembola seem to prefer temperate 
regions and are always found in damp situations. 

Their economic importance is very slight ; a few Thysanum 
are minor household pests, and some of the Collembola damage 
roots and seeds of plants. 


PROTURA 


Myrientomata. Anamerenioma. 

Antennae absent. Three pairs of abdominal appendages. 
Twelve abdominal segments. 

In distribution, the Protum are both temperate and tropical. 

Possibly the most primitive group of the Aptera, they are 
minute, white, soft-bodied insects, the largest being two 
millimetres long, and many being so small as to be almost 
invisible to the naked eye. They possess no antennae, being 
in that respect unique amongst all known insects. The fore- 
legs are generally held up over the head, appear to be antennae 
at first sight and probably function as such. The head is 



Fig. 1 . — Acerentomon sp. (x 25.) 
(After Berlese.) 


rather small, coming to a point in front ; the mouth-parts, 
which are withdrawn into the head (entotrophic), consist of a 
pair of styliform mandibles, a pair of maxillae, and a labium, the 
latter two bearing palps ; the maxillary palps are large and can 
be seen projecting from the head at each side. No true eyes are 
present, but there is a pair of what Berlese calls '' pseudocelli ” 
near the front end of the head. Becker believes these to be 
related to the post-antennal organs of Collembola, and suggests 
that they respond to vibrations. The legs are short, with a single 
claw on the tarsi ; the fore-legs are rather longer than the others 
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and serve for tactile purposes, to replace the antennae, being 
provided with special sense-hairs for the purpose. The 
abdomen consists of twelve segments in the adult state, a 
greater number than is present in any other mature insect. In 
the earliest embryonic stage, as far as is known, nine segments 
only exist and the remaining three are interpolated one at a 
time between the last and penultimate segments, as the pro- 
cess of growth continues. Certain paired appendages occur on 
the first three abdominal segments, of which the first pair are 
always two-jointed, and the others either one- or two-jointed. 
No anal cerci are present, the final segment of the body being 
truncated— from which fact the name Protura is derived. The 
sexes can only be distinguished by a study of the genital 
system. 

The head and prothorax of some contain certain small, 
dark, rounded structures termed concretions ” by Rimsky- 
Korsakow ; these are disposed symmetrically— five pairs in 
the head, and three pairs in the thorax. Their function is 
not known. The alimentary system is simple, possessing a 
long mesenteron ; six short Malpighian tubules occur. A pair 
of glands opens on the eighth abdominal segment. 

The nervous system is of the typical Annelidan form, pos- 
sessing six pairs of ganglia in the abdomen. Certain supple- 
mentary ganglia are also present at the base of each leg. No 
tracheal system occurs in some forms, while others possess 
two pairs of spiracles, on the meso- and meta-thorax. Prell 
states that the tracheae from the mesothoracic spiracle supply 
the head, thorax, and two hind pairs of legs, while those from 
the metathoracic pass to the abdomen and hind-legs. In the 
female, the genitalia consist of two straight simple ovaries with 
oviducts which pass back ventrally from the metathorax, 
uniting in a short vagina opening between the eleventh and 
twelfth segments. The male possesses two large testes joining 
anteriorly at the metathorax ; from these pass long, coiled 
vasa defer entia to the protrusible penis situated between the 
eleventh and twelfth segments. 

Of the life-history extremely little is known. No deposited 
eggs have yet been discovered, but their relatively large size 
as seen in the oviduct suggests that they are laid only a few 
at a time. Larval forms have been found, differing from the 
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adult in possessing fewer segments in the abdomen. There 
is some uncertainty as to the nature of their food, though it is 
probably of a soft character, the bark-inhabiting forms prob- 
ably feeding on sap or plant-tissues, and the ground species on 
decaying vegetable matter. Protura are found under stones, 
in moss and peat, under the bark of trees, etc. Williams 
says, Rimsky-Korsakow describes them as being solitary, 
and usually I found them only one or two at a time, but on one 
occasion I obtained fifty from one small block of peat, while 
Bagnall alludes to finding them in profusion.” The best way 
to collect them is by use of the Berlese funnel. One species, 
Protapteron indicum, was made the basis of a new order, the 
Protaptera, by SchepotiefE (1909), who discovered some speci- 
mens in preserved decaying palm-fruits in Malabar. But they 
were found to be merely a species of Protura, and the order 
Protaptera has now been abolished. The Protura are divided 
into two families as follows : — 

Acerentomid^. 

First abdominal appendage two -jointed, second and third 
one -jointed ; tracheal system absent. Acerentomon, Acereniulus. 

Eosentomidje. 

All abdominal appendages two -jointed ; two pairs of 
spiracles, on the mesothorax and metathorax. Eosentomon. 

Representatives of both families are found in England. 

Berlese monographed the order in 1909. Silvestri (1907 
and 1909), Borner (1909), and Prell (1911 and 191 2), have also 
written on this order. Bagnall gave a popular account of the 
group in 1912, and Williams in 1913 wrote a summary of the 
knowledge then extant. 


THYSANURA 


Abdomen with ten or eleven segments. Antennae with 
many segments. Anal cerci present. Abdominal styles 
present. 

Thysanura are confined mainly to tropical regions, very few 
being found in temperate lands. 

They are small, white or greyish, soft-bodied insects, recog- 
nizable by their long, many-jointed antennae and anal cerci. 
The body is narrow and flattened, varying in length, over all, 
from a quarter to three-quarters of an inch, and is covered with 
scales or hairs. 

The head, which is well marked, is sometimes partly concealed 
by the prothorax. Eyes may or may not be present. The 
biting mouth-parts are drawn into the head (ento trophic) in 
some forms, while in others they are situated externally as 
those of normal mandibulate insects ; they consist of labrum, 
mandibles, maxillae and maxillary palps, hypopharynx, labium 
and labial palps. 

Three distinct segments are present in the thorax ; the legs 
are moderately long, and bear two claws on the tarsi ; in one 
family a small, cylindrical appendage, resembling those on the 
abdomen, occurs on the basal segment of the last two pairs of 
legs. The abdomen is flattened with ten or eleven segments 
either nearly equal or gradually tapering posteriorly. Ab- 
dominal appendages occur in all forms, consisting of a series of 
styles and protrusible, tube-like, vesicular structures, varying 
in arrangement in the different groups. The sexes in Thysanma 
are distinct. In the female, the ovipositor consists of four 
elongated, cylindrical, rod-like appendages, of which the two 
anterior proceed from the eighth, and the two posterior from 
the ninth segment. The male possesses a broader and shorter 
spatulate process on the ninth segment. 

Salivary glands are present in all forms. The alimentary 
canal is straight and simple ; a gizzard containing homy teeth 
is sometimes present. 
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Malpighian tubules are present in some forms, while in 
others their place is taken by a ring of large glandular cells a.t 
the posterior end of the mid-gut; in one family there is appar- 
ently no special secretory apparatus. 

The nervous system is Annelidan in form, supra- and sub- 
oesophageal ganglia being present in the head, connected with 
ganglia in each division of the thorax, and in the first seven or 
eight abdominal segments. There are three to ten pairs of 
spiracles, the thorax always possessing a pair in each segment ; 
the prothoracic are the largest ; some species of Japyx are 
stated to have four pairs in the thorax. An ostiate heart is 
present. 

The genitalia of this order are extremely interesting and 
peculiar. The two ovaries are either simple or give off a 
number of short egg-tubes (ovarioles) ; in all cases the oviducts 
unite and open between the eighth and ninth segments. The 
testes resemble the ovaries, being simple or compound, and 
also opening at the end of the eighth segment ; the vasa 
deferentia may be short or long and coiled. 

Thysanura are found always in concealment, inhabiting the 
soil, peat, moss and decaying vegetable matter. Some are 
found only in houses and a few live on rocks by the sea- 
shore. 

Extremely little is known of the habits and life-history. 
The eggs are white, and generally laid singly, and hatch into 
nymphs much resembling the adult ; in this order there is no 
post-embryonic increase in the number of abdominal seg- 
ments. The group as a whole are scavengers, but may be 
predaceous. 

The chief authorities on the order are Berlese, Silvestri, 
Bagnall and Carpenter. Lubbock monographed the Thysanura 
in 1873. Other works are those of Grassi and Oudemans 
(1888), Willem (1899), Escherisch (1903 and 1905), Silvestri 
(1905), Hilton (1917— nervous system), and Hansen (1917 — 
gense organs). 

In 1919, eight British species had been recorded. In addi- 
tion Bagnall has divided Gampodea staphylinus into several 
species. The members of this order are of little economic 
importance. Lepisma and other allied genera eat the glaze 
of photographs and starchy substa^ces and feed on paper. 
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The order is divided into five families — Gamfodeidoe, Pro- 
japygidm, Japygidce, Machilidce, and Lepismidce. 


Campodeid^. 

Mouth-parts retracted. No median process. Generally 
no eyes. Eleven abdominal segments. 

The Campodeids are a family widely distributed in temperate 
regions, but rare in dry, hot climatic 
regions. 

Small, white, delicate insects, resem- 
bling minute centipedes as they wind 
their way sinuously among the particles 
of soil in which they live, they are 
conspicuous for their long cerci, large 
heads, and hairy bodies. 

They possess long, well-developed an- 
tennae, and their eyes are usually absent. 
As in predaceous insects, the mouth- 
parts are prognathous (pointing for- 
wards). The mandibles are curved and 
dentate, the maxillary palpi one-jointed 
and less developed than those of the 
other families. 

The thoracic segments are distinctly 
marked ; there are no scales on the 
body, and the abdomen tapers only 

Fio. 2.-Can^odea sp. ^ 

(X 15 .) of large anal cerci and no median 

appendage. Abdominal appendages are 
situated on the first to seventh segments ; on the first is a 
pair of ^'uropods ” or vestigial abdominal legs ; one sac and 
one stylet are present on each side in abdominal segments 
two to seven. 

No Malpighian tubules occur in this group, their place being 
taken by a ring ‘of sixteen large, glandular cells. Only seven 
abdominal ganglia are present ; the spiracles are confeed to 
the three divisions of the thorax. Nine pairs of ostia occur in 
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the heart. In this family, the genital organs are of a much 
simpler and more primitive form than those found in the other 
groups. The ovary is merely a long, straight tube running 
down the side of the body. The testes resemble the ovaries 
and pass into a short vas deferens. 

These small insects, of which there are three genera. Gam- 
'podea, Entrichocampa, and Lepidocampa, may be found in soil 
and decaying vegetable matter, in moss, in wood, under the 
bark of trees, among dead leaves, etc. They are probably pre- 
daceous, and are of no economic importance. According to 
Bagnal], there are several British species, of which Campodea 
staphylinus is the best known. 


Projapygidje. 

Mouth-parts retracted. Anal cerci segmented. No 
median process. Generally no eyes. Eleven abdominal 
segments. 

This family was founded for one species, Projapyx stylifer, 
from West Africa, by Cook (1899). It occupies a position 
intermediate between the Japygids and the Campodeids, which 
are the most primitive of Thysanura. By some authors they 
are considered to be the most primitive of all the insects, 
but that position is undoubtedly held by Protura. They are 
found only in warm countries. The antennae are stouter than 
in the Campodeids, and there are usually no eyes. The body 
bears no scales ; the eleventh segment is reduced and covered 
by the tergum of the tenth. Two rather short anal cerci occur, 
of fewer segments than those of Campodea, Abdominal 
appendages are present on segments one to seven, the first 
bearing a style and a pair of conical processes on each side, 
while the remainder have only a style. 

Seven pairs of abdominal ganglia occur, and there are 
seven pairs of spiracles in the abdomen. The ovary possesses 
ovarioles. The heart has nine pairs of ostia. Silvestri (1905) 
has written about this group. 
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Japygid^. 

Mouth -parts retracted. Abdomen ends in a pair of forceps. 
No median filament. Generally no eyes. Apparently ten 
abdominal segments, actually eleven. 

These insects are confined entirely to tropical countries. 
They are small, white or brown, having a smooth body with 
few hairs, a long, distinctly segmented abdomen, and the cerci 
modified to form a characteristic pair of forceps. 

The antennae are large and hairy ; eyes are usually absent. 
Curved, dentate mandibles and two-jointed maxillary palps 
are present. The thorax is well marked ; the legs are slender 
and covered with hairs. The abdomen tapers at both ends ; 
appendages are found on the first to the seventh abdominal 



segments, being more rudimentary than in the Campodeidce ; 
they consist of a pair of hairy papillse and a short style on each 
side. 

The alimentary canal includes a large cylindrical stomach 
and a short intestine ; no gizzard is present. There are no 
Malpighian tubules nor apparently anything to take their 
place. Eight pairs of ganglia and seven pairs of spiracles 
occur in the abdomen. An extra pair of spiracles is present 
in the prothorax— the only case known in Insects of the thorax 
possessing more than three pairs. 

The arrangement of the genitalia is more primitive than that 
of the other families, the ovaries consisting of a pair of egg- 
tubes in each of the first seven abdominal segments * these 
join a common duct on each side. The male organs consist 
of a single pair of sacs, each with a caecum at its base, and 
long coiled vasa deferentia. 

These tropical insects, which inclpd© nupabof of gep^r^ 
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such as Jajpyx, Parajapyx, and Evalljapyx, occur generally in 
damp, decaying vegetable matter. In habits, they may be 
predaceous. 

Silvestri has recently described new species. None are 
British. 


Machilid^. 


Bristle-tails. 

Mouth-parts exserted. Median process present. Com- 
pound eyes. Eleven abdominal segments. 

These insects are widely distributed in both temperate and 
tropical regions. They are small, quick-moving creatures, 
covered with scales or hairs. 

t' The head is rather small, bears long antennae, and is some- 

what compressed laterally. Large, contiguous, compound 
eyes are present. The mouth-parts are hypognathous, i.e. 
pointing downwards, and are rather delicate in structure, 
resembling those of Collembola, Elongate, slender mandibles 
occur which are only slightly toothed, while the maxillae bear 
palps which are long and seven- jointed. 

The prothorax is divided from the rest of the body by a deep 
constriction. Legs of moderate length occur ; on the coxae 
of the second and third pairs are appendages resembling those 
found on the abdomen. The body is sub-cylindrical and 
tapering, generally covered with flat scales. In the abdomen, 
the dorsal plates overlap the ventral. A pair of anal cerci, 
shorter than in Lepisma, are situated at the end of the abdomen, 
together with a long, many- jointed, median process. In 
addition, there are sub-abdominal appendages on the second 
and ninth segments ; in this family, these attain perhaps their 
highest development. 

The members of this family are generally capable of springing. 
Females may be distinguished from males by the possession of 
an external ovipositor. 

The alimentary canal consists of pharynx, oesophagus which 
gradually dilates to form the proventriculus, bearing homy 
teeth, the true stomach, narrow ilium and rectum. Twelve 
elongate Malpighian tubules arise from the posterior end of 
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the stomach. There are eight pairs of abdominal ganglia. 
Eight pairs of abdominal spiracles are present. The heart 
has nine pairs of ostia. The ovaries consist of seven egg-tubes, 
opening into a common duct on each side of the body : though 
this is a primitive character, the arrangement of the tubes is 
not strictly segmental. The organs comprise, on each side, 
three dilated sacs with long vasa deferentia of curious form, 
joining a common duct. 

The young differ very little from the adult, the eyes being 
compound even in the youngest stages. This family contains 
a number of genera, of which Machilis is the commonest. They 
are probably all scavengers, feeding on decaying vegetable 
matter. 

Machilis maritima is commonly found on rocks on the 
English coast, M. polypoda occurs amongst dead leaves. 
Others are found under loose stones. Assmuthia spinosissima 
and Platystelea barbifer live in termites’ nests in India. 


Lepismid^. 

Mouth-parts exserted. Median process present. Eyes 
simple, when present. Eleven abdominal segments. 

Though widely distributed, more tropical than temperate 
species have been recorded. 

In some ways, this is the most advanced group of the Thy- 
sanura. The body is generally covered with flat, silvery 
scales, which may, however, sometimes be absent. By this 
character and by their movements they may be easily recog- 
nized. 

A small head is present, which is dorso-ventrally flattened, 
and which bears a pair of large antennae ; the eyes consist of a 
group of a few ocelli. Prognathous mouth-parts occur ; the 
mandibles are short and strong, the maxillary palps well 
developed and five- jointed. The thoracic segments are very 
distinctly marked, and larger than those of the abdomen. A 
gradually tapering abdomen bears at the end two anal 
cerci and a median appendage. Sub-abdominal appendages 
occur on the eighth and ninth segments (Lepisma), or on the 
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second to ninth (Nicoletia). An ovipositor is present in the 
female, of the same form as that found in Maohilis. 

The digestive system resembles that of the Machilidce, the 
gizzard possessing six horny teeth. Six elongated Malpighian 
tubules occur. There are eight pairs of abdominal ganglia, 
and eight pairs of spiracles are pre- 
sent in the abdomen. Nine pairs of 
ostia occur in the heart. In the 
female Lepismid, the genital organs 
much resemble those of Machilis in 
form, but five egg-tubes are present 
on each side, and the arrangement is 
segmental in the young state, though 
in the adult this segmentation is lost. 

The testis of the male consists of three 
saclike structures opening into a com- 
mon duct. Nocturnal and gregarious 
in habit, these insects are found 
mainly in houses and include Lepisma 
and CtenoUpisma, which latter in 
India feeds on paper and the gummy 
matter which gives the glaze to its 
surface. Ctenolepisma lays white, oval 
eggs. 

Lepisma saceharina, the Silver-fish 
Insect, is commonly found in houses 
in England. Cornwall describes the 
life-history, anatomy, and internal 
fauna of a Lepismid (Ind. J. Med, 

Research, 111, i, p. 116 (1915). Ther- 
mobia furnorum lives in warm corners 
of the house, and in such places as 
bakehouses, where the bakers refer to it as the fire-brat.’’ 

The family as a whole are of very little economic importance, 
though Lepisma and Ctenolepisma are reported to cause 
damage to photographs, in the tropics, by eating the glaze 
composing the surface. 



Fig. 4 . — Lepisma sp. 
(X 4.) 


COLLEMBOLA (Spring-tails) 


Abdomen with not more than six segments. Antennae 
with few segments. No anal cerci. Ventral abdominal 
tube present. 

CoUembola are widely distributed, though mainly found in 
temperate regions. They are small, active insects, generally 
dark-coloured, sometimes white, many being prettily marked 
in various shades of green, yellow, or blue. They possess a 
ventral sucker on the abdomen and also usually a springing 
apparatus or furca ; the leaps appear to be made at random, 
being repeated till the insect feels itself to be in a position of 
safety. One of the most curious characters of this order is the 
possession of at the most six segments in the abdomen, for all 
other known insects in the mature state have at least ten. 

The head is always large and extremely well defined ; in 
some groups it is partially covered by the prothorax. The 
antennse are well developed and generally large, and consist 
of from four to six joints. In some species, specimens are 
frequently found with a greater number of joints in one 
antenna than in the other, and the length of the joints varies 
considerably ; this disparity is due to the fact that the antennal 
joints, when broken off, are never replaced by fresh ones. Eyes 
are generally present, each consisting of a group of a varying 
number of ocelli ; they appear as a dark patch on each side 
of the head. 

A very remarkable structure occurs in some CoUembola ; 
this is the pro-stemmatic or anteocular organ, termed by Sir 
John Lubbock the post-antennal organ, since it is present in 
some forms possessing no eyes. It consists of a series of dark 
patches arranged in a circle, and is situated behind the antenna 
on each side. But httle appears to be known of its structure 
or function. The mouth-parts are retracted within the cavity 
of the head and consist of labium, mandibles, maxillae 
with palps, maxiUulae of delicate build, hypopharynx and 
labium ; the labium bears no palps. 

The thorax is not distinctly separated from the abdomen ; 
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of its divisions, tlie prothorax is the shortest, and is some- 
times completely covered hy the mesothorax. Moderately 
long legs are present, the tibise in some species terminating in 
two claws, in others in one claw ; there are no tarsi. Hairs, 
which are sometimes clavate in form, and in a few species 
scales, cover the body. The body in shape is either long and 
cylindrical or short and globular. 

Beneath the first abdominal segment is situated a ventral 
tube or sucker. In some genera it is a simple tubercle divided 
into two halves ; in other forms it is further developed, being 
enlarged and divided distally into two lobes, while in one 
group the insect is capable of protruding from the end of the 
sucker a pair of long, delicate, glandular tubes. This organ is 
undoubtedly used for adhesive purposes, to give the insect a 
firmer grip on the surface to which it clings ; this function is 
probably assisted by the secretion of a viscous fluid which the 
sucker contains. The large saltatorial appendage or furca 
occurs on either the penultimate or ante-penultimate segment, 
but is not homologous in the various groups. It consists of a 
basal joint and a pair of arms, which are simple or two- jointed 
and generally serrated on the ventral surface to ensure a secure 
grip on the ground in the act of leaping. In most groups, it 
is turned forwards, and in some lies within a median groove. 
A curious appendage, the so-called ‘‘catch” or retinaculum, 
horny, and in most cases two-jointed, bearing two arms, holds 
the furca in place when not in use ; it is generally situated on 
the third abdominal segment. The ventral tube, retinaculum 
and furca are all modified vestiges of the abdominal legs 
occurring in more primitive orders such as the Crustacea. 

Salivary glands are probably present. The digestive 
system is straight and simple ; the lining of the oesophagus 
is chitinous and thrown into folds. Amoebocytes occur in 
the stomach, which often contains Gregarines. Malpighian 
tubules are wanting. In the nervous system, the abdominal 
gangha are absent, or are fused with the last thoracic ganglion ; 
the heart is ostiate. The tracheal system is of slight develop- 
ment, but varies in the different groups ; in some forms no special 
respiratory organs occur at all. Spiracles, when present, are 
situated also in the head, one pair occurring th^vem Sminthurus. 
The genital organs are of very simple structure, and similar 
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in both sexes. They consist of a single tube on each side of 
the body, commencing at the anterior end of the abdomen and 
passing back to open in the fifth segment. A narrow vagina 
is present in the female, which also possesses small globular 
accessory glands. The testes unite posteriorly in a triangular 
receptacle — ^probably the spermatheca — ^from which a short, 
narrow vas deferens passes to the ejaculatory duct, which 
latter opens, as in the female, on the fifth abdominal 
segment. 

Eggs are laid either singly or in batches of from fifty to a 
hundred under bark of trees, dead leaves, etc. They are 
smooth when first laid, but in some cases, according to Lubbock, 
they later develop hairs on the surface. In a description of 
the life-history of Isotoma Walkerii^ Packard states that the 
eggs are round and glistening white, and are laid on the under- 
side of bark. The young hatch out in from six to ten days. 
On hatching, the young nymph is perfectly white and very 
active ; it is then about *01 of an inch in length and is relatively 
shorter and broader than the adult ; it has a stout, short spring, 
while the head is rounder in form and the antennae are thicker ; 
in fact, it resembles the adults of lower forms such as Lipura. 
After the first moult, it is !025 of an inch long, and still white 
in colour. A second moult takes place, and the insect then 
becomes of a purplish hue and more slender in build, now 
closely resembling the adult. (It is to be inferred from 
Packard’s account that at least a third moult occurs before 
the adult stage is reached.) 

Collembola are found in great numbers in almost any damp 
situation. Many live in loose earth, among dead leaves, under 
bark ; some live in houses, some on the leaves of plants ; others 
are found on the surface of still water, while certain species 
are known on snow in the Arctic regions. A number of species 
are myrmecophilous, being found in the nests of some ants ; 
these forms are always blind and without saltatory appendages. 

The chief authorities on this order are Silvestri, Nicolet, 
Bourlet, Folsom, BagnaU, Carpenter, and Imms. 

Lubbock monographed the Collembola in 1873. Borner 
wrote a monograph of the family Neehdae in 1906, in Genera 
Insectorum, Fasc. 45. Other important works have been 
written by Willems (1899), CoUinge (1910), Quiel (1915), 
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Crampton (1916), and Eolsom. The number of British species 
recorded up to the present is about 100. 

Collembola (mainly Sminthuridce) cause direct damage to 
the roots and seeds of plants by feeding on them, and by thus 
exposing them to the attacks of Fungi. Achorutes is an im- 
portant pest in mushroom-houses, as it becomes extremely 
abundant and then disfigures the mushrooms. 

Other cases ^re recorded of damage to growing plants : 
these are really rare ; Sminthurus has been found abundantly 
on spinach and beans ; but that does not imply real damage. 
There may be cases of damage, chiefly due to the superficial 
laceration of the tissue, which admits other disease ; but these 
are unusual. 

Collembola are subdivided as follows : — 

Arthrofleona — Achorutidce, Eniomohryidce. 

Sympliyfleona — Smynthuridce, Neelidce. 

ARTHROPLEONA, — The head is directed forward or 
downward. The post-antennal organ is usually present. The 
antennse are four- to six- jointed, the body is more or less cylind- 
rical in form. 


Achoeutid^. 

Furcula short, when present. Scales never present. 

These small, crawling insects are white, pink, or blue in 
colour and slow in movement, being conspicuous by the fact 
that they do not leap as do the rest of the Collembola, The 
body is broad and rather flat, bearing hairs but no scales. 

The head is dorso-ventrally flattened and is directed straight 
forwards. Eyes are usually present ; the antennae are broad 
and rather short. There is little distinction between the 
thorax and abdomen ; the legs are short and possess generally 
two claws, though in some cases only one claw is present. There 
are no scales on the body, which is usually granular, while the 
segments of the abdomen are clearly defined. The furcula, 
when present, is situated on the fifth segment and is quite 
short ; its absence in such genera as Lipwa and Anowa is 
accompanied by loss of the retinaculum. The last segment 
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of the abdomen in some forms bears a pair of short upturned 
hooks. In Anurida, the secretions of a pair of head glands 
pass along a groove between the legs into the ventral tube, 
assisting in its function of adhesion. The female is usually 
larger than the male. Included in this family are the 
genera Achorutes and Lipum, found mainly in decaying veget- 
able matter, Anurida, including A. maritima which lives on 
rocks by the sea-shore, and Podura, of which P. aqiiatica is 
found on the surface of standing water. A, maritima lays 
eggs in the crevices of the rocks and probably has many moults. 



Entomobeyii)^. 

Furcula long. Scales present in some. 

The members of this family are active creatures, running 
about and leaping vigorously when disturbed ; they include 
some of the largest forms of Collembola. The body is cigar- 
shaped, the sides being sub-parallel. Scales are generally 
present, clavate hairs often occur, while the furca is very 
much larger than in the preceding family, and in some species 
of Isotoma is situated on the fourth abdominal segment. The 
head is directed obliq[uely downwards and is often partially. 
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sometimes wholly, concealed by the pronotnm. Two claws 
are always present on the tarsi. There is no tracheal system. 
Isotoma occurs often under bark, though /. aquatilis is found 
on the surface of ponds. Orchesella and Tomocerus are other 
genera. Cyphoderes (Beckia) is blind and is found in the nests 
of some ants. Heteromuricus cavernicclus occurs in moles' 
nests and is also blind. As is the case with all Collembola, 
these insects are always found in damp situations. 

SYMPHYPLEONA. The head is usually vertical in 
position, i.e. points straight downwards ; the antennae, almost 
without exception, are four-jointed and elbowed. In form, 
the body is short and globular, the thoracic and abdominal 
segments closely united. Protrusible tubes occur in the ven- 



Fig. 6 . — Papirius sp. ( X 50, about. ) 


tral sucker. No scales are present, the body being generally 
only sparsely pilose. The heart extends back only about a 
third of the length of the abdomen and possesses only two 
ostia. 


Sminthtjridje. 

Antennae inserted on hinder portion of head. Coxae as 
long as, or shorter than, the trochanters. Eyes usually 
present. 

A globular body with somewhat flattened sides character- 
izes these small insects. They have a large head with long, 
four-jointed, elbowed antennae. Long, rather slender legs are 
present, and the furca occurs on the fifth abdominal seg- 
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ment. Quite a well-developed tracheal system exists, especially 
in Sminihurus and Sminthurides, with a pair of spiracles in the 
head. 

Papirius was originally placed by Lubbock in a separate 
family. Sminthurinus corecus, a blind species, is found in 
moles’ nests. 

Sminihuridce are sometimes very abundant on the surface 
of ponds and tanks. Some occur in spasmodic abundance on 
plants, and are reported as destroying seedlings : such cases are 
rare and unimportant. 


Neelid^e {Megalothoracidce), 

Antennae inserted on middle or anterior portion of head. 
Coxae markedly longer than trochanters. Eyes absent. 
Body globular, segments indistinct. 

This family resembles the preceding one in general external 
form, but differs in a number of points. One of the most 
characteristic of these is the possession of very short antennae, 
which are only half the length of the head. The body is rather 
bristly, but bears few hairs except in the anal region ; the 
metathorax is long, the furcula about twice the length of 
the antennae, and there are no eyes or post-antennal organs. 
Apparently tracheae are wanting. The stomach differs from 
that of other Collembola in consisting of a series of four cham- 
bers. Only the first abdominal ganglion is present, and this 
tends to become united with the last thoracic ganglion. The 
maximum length of these creatures varies from *25 mm. to *56 
mm. 

Two genera are recorded, Neelus and MegalotJiorax ; they 
are generally found under bark, amongst dead sticks or in the 
soil. {Genera Insectorum, 1906.) 


[Photos hy C. L. W ithycoyrHie ; No. 3 by E. E. Syms, 
Plate I. Odonata, ErHEMEROPTERA, and Plecoptera. 

1. Aeschna cyaneii imago at rest {x 1). jEselmidae. 

2. „ „ nymph ai)Oiit to emerge ( x ;0. iEschnidae. 

3. (Jalopteryx splendens newly emerged, with empty nymidi skin ( x ■}). , ( 'aloptcrygidse. 

4. Clo6on dipteriim <S .subiinago ( x 2g). 

5. „ „ nymph (x 2). 

6. Chloroperla yrammatica imago (x 1?). Perlidse. 

7. Perlid nymi)h ( x ;i). 

i To face p. 20. 
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Insects winged in the adult stage, or if wingless, derived 
from winged ancestors. 

PLECOPTERA (Perlaria, Plaiyptera), Stoneflies. 

Wings membranous and reticulate. Fore -wings narrow. 
Hind-wings generally much broader and with a large plicate 
anal area, folded fan-like when at rest. Antennse long. 
Coxae small and separated. Anal cerci present, as a rule. 

Stoneflies (Plate I, Eig. 6) are recorded from most parts of 
the world, but are only found in the vicinity of water. As a 
rule they are dull and unattractive flies, of medium or fairly 
large size, generally brown or blackish in colour ; some 
EustheniidcB, however, are brightly coloured. They can often 
run rapidly and might at first sight be taken for beetles, though 
the fore-wings are not chitinized as elytra. When closed, 
there is a distinct square shoulder noticeable to the fore- wings. 
The hind- wings are folded f anwise under the fore pair when at 
rest. Plight is slow. 

The head is of quite large size, with long, filamentous, many- 
jointed antennae. There is a pair of ill-developed compound 
eyes, and three, more rarely two, ocelli. Mouth-parts are of 
simple biting type in some, but in others they are so reduced 
as to render feeding in the adult state impossible. The mand- 
ibles in such cases may exist merely as small fleshy or mem- 
branous lobes. Maxillae are also often reduced, but the five- 
jointed maxillary palpi are always present and well developed. 
The labium varies in form, but as a rule possesses three- 
jointed labial palpi. The prothorax is free, squarish, and well 
developed with a large flat notum. Meso- and meta-thorax 
bear wings. In the sternites of the thoracic segments are shts 
covered by membrane. Legs are slender with a three- jointed 
tarsus and two tarsal claws. The wings are usually fully 
developed, though in some species the males are micropterous. 
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Venation is variable, especially in the position and number 
of cross- veins. The hind- wings are generally much larger than 
the fore-wings, due to the expansion of the anal area, which 
is folded when the wings are at rest, as in the Orthoptera. A 
curious feature of the hind-wing venation is that the radial 
sector is, in the imago, attached to the media instead of to the 
radius. The abdomen is often provided at its extremity with 
filamentous, many-jointed cerci. Males are smaller than the 
females. 

In Perla the alimentary canal is fairly simple, but not of 
usual pattern. The oesophagus is of considerable size, there 
being no crop or gizzard, except in the larva. From the 
anterior portion of the stomach a lobe is given off on each side 
and there are also eight smaller sac-like diverticula. The 
stomach is quite small posteriorly, and at the commencement 
of the intestine, which is short and straight, are inserted from 
twenty to sixty Malpighian tubules. Two pairs of large 
salivary glands are present. This type of. digestive system 
is not constant in the Plecoptera, but varies considerably in 
complexity. The reproductive organs are peculiar in that the 
ovaries or testes are connected together anteriorly so as to 
form an arch. Vesiculse seminales may be present or absent. 

After pairing, the eggs as extruded collect in a mass at the 
end of the abdomen and may be thus carried about for one 
hour or one day by the female. They are then at some time 
washed off into the water. Here the eggs separate and travel 
with the current of the stream a short distance. As soon as 
the glutinous cap at the micropylar end comes into contact 
with a solid object it adheres and thus eggs may be found 
attached to stones, etc. The egg of Perla is about *5 mm. 
long, dark brown in colour, and oval or vase-shaped. Occa- 
sionally there is a circular ridge surrounding it at the end 
opposite to the micropyle, otherwise the chorion is without 
ornamentation. About 1,600 eggs may be laid by a single 
female in three or four masses. Pairing takes place in between 
each successive oviposition. 

The nymph (Plate I, Fig. 7) is somewhat similar to the imago 
in the shape of the body, but wings are of course not present, 
except as rudiments in later life. Mouth-parts are well devel- 
oped and of biting type. Tracheal gills are present, and are 
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commonly filamentous, in tufts ; less often foliaceous (Nemoura), 
They vary in position, being sometimes placed on each side 
of the thorax, or on the sides of the abdomen, or at the base of 
the caudal stylets on either side of the anus. In the adult, 
gills often persist in reduced form. The legs are long, flattened, 
and fringed with hairs, well adapted for swimming or running. 
There are two tarsal claws. At the posterior end of the 
abdomen a pair of slender, many-jointed cerci are nearly 
always present. 

The nymphs are mainly carnivorous, feeding on Chironomid 
and Simulium larvae, but there is good reason to believe that 
some of the smaller species are herbivorous, judging by the 
contents of the alimentary canal. Owing to its long fringed 
legs, the nymph can run and swim rapidly among the stones 
of the stream-bed. Wings appear gradually. Just before 
the last moult, the nymph crawls out of the water, the old 
skin splits, and the imago escapes. The life-cycle as a rule 
occupies one year, but in some of the larger species probably 
two or three years. The imagines may appear at any time, 
from quite early in the year, in some species, until summer. 
The winter is passed as a nymph in the water. Stoneflies 
generally inhabit streams ; a few may be found in ponds if the 
water is constantly being renewed. 

The majority of stoneflies do not feed in their imaginal state, 
but some species of Tceniopteryx have well-developed mouth- 
parts and feed on the young buds and foliage of river or brook- 
side trees. In 1918, E. J. Newcomer recorded Toeniopieryx 
pacifica as a pest attacking the buds and blossoms of peaches, 
apricots, and plums in the Wenatchee Valley, TJ.S.A. The 
fruit crop of those trees near the stream was seriously affected. 

In Coll. Zool. Selys, Ease. IV, Klapalek has monographed 
the Plecoptera (Perlodides). A classification of the order is 
given by Tillyard in Canad. Entomol. 1921. 

As British we have twenty~nine species, listed by Morton in 
Ent. Mo. Mag. 1907. A valuable work for British entomologists 
is that in Die Silsswasserfauna Deutschlands, Heft 8, by E. 
Klapalek (1909). 

Tillyard, 192 1, recognizes the following famihes : Eustheniidee, 
Pteronarcidee, Perlidce, Ausiroperlidce, Leptoperlidce, Nemour- 
idee, and Capmidee. 


EPHEMEROPTERA 


(Ephemerida. Plectoptera, AgnatJia), Mayflies. 

Fragile insects without mouth -parts. Antennae small. 
Wings membranous with many longitudinal and cross -veins, 
hind-wings small, often reduced or absent. There are two, 
or more usually three, caudal filaments. 

Mayflies are to be found in all parts of the world, mainly 
in temperate regions, but are confined to the neighbourhood 
of water, not being found in arid districts. They are quite 
unmistakable insects and of very uniform appearance (Plate 
I, Fig. 4), occurring generally in abundance where found, near 
streams or other water. The net-veined delicate wings, of 
which the fore pair is always the larger, are opposed when at 
rest, after the manner of butterflies. The tail filaments are 
also very characteristic. Colours are dingy grey, brown, 
green, or yellow, never brilliant. 

The head is of medium size with large compound eyes and 
three ocelli. In the male the compound eyes are always larger 
and frequently divided completely, so that there are really 
four distinct compound eyes. One pair of these may be still 
further modified and each eye be borne at the end of a pillar. 
Antennse are short, of two or three joints, the terminal one 
being long and bristle-like, the basal joint short and stout. 
Mouth-parts are atrophied. Generally there is no trace of 
mouth-parts, but in some, indications of mouth appendages 
are present. The prothorax is small. Mesothorax very large 
and well developed, contrasting with the much smaller meta- 
thorax, which is little different in size from an abdominal seg- 
ment. The wings are somewhat fanlike and longitudinally 
corrugated, with several intercalary veins and many cross- veins. 
The fore pair are always the larger, the hind- wings being often 
small and sometimes entirely reduced. Legs vary in length and 
are adapted for clinging. Frequently the first pair of the male 
are of exceptional length and are used in pairing. In Campsurus 
only the first pair of legs is normally developed, the second and 
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third pairs being reduced to short stumps. There are ten 
abdominal segments, generally simple, but sometimes with 
lateral processes as in Oniscigaster. The anal cerci are long and 
filiform, and as a rule the tergum of the eleventh abdominal 
segment forms a median tail filament. This latter is reduced 
in such forms as Cloeon, which therefore have only two caudal 
filaments. In the male there are two pairs of jointed styles 
which serve as claspers. The lower pair of these may be two- 
to four- jointed (five- jointed in Oniscigaster), the upper pair are 
two- jointed. 

In the imaginal state the alimentary canal is filled with air 
which increases the buoyancy of the insect. The reproductive 
organs of both sexes are very simple. The two genital ducts 
are separate for their entire length, with two separate genital 
pores. There are no accessory glands or diverticula in either 
sex. 

Mayflies dance in swarms usually at dusk or at night ; during 
the dance pairing takes place. The female then lays her eggs, 
in number from 500 to nearly 4,000, according to species. In 
some cases the entire contents of the ovaries are deposited at 
once, the mass distintegrating in the water. In other cases 
eggs are laid singly and may be attached to stones, etc. The 
egg is generally of oval shape, white, pale green, or brown in 
colour, and enveloped in mucus. The chorion may be sculp- 
tured, and frequently anchoring processes are present. On 
hatching, the young larva resembles a Campodea. No trachese 
or gills are present in the earliest stages ; later gills, and then 
trachese, appear. Growth is gradual, there being, according 
to Lubbock, at least twenty- three moults. 

The nymph (Plate I, Fig, 5) is campodeiform, cylindrical or 
flattened, more or less tapering at either end. The head is 
wedge-shaped and pointed in burrowing forms, short and broad 
in free living species. Compound eyes are present, and a pair 
of filiform, many- jointed antennae. The mouth-parts are of 
biting type, consisting of labrum with epipharynx, mandibles, 
maxillae, and labium with hypopharynx. The hypopharynx 
is well developed in Ephemerid nymphs and consists of a 
median fleshy lobe with two lateral appendages. In burrowers, 
each mandible has a tusk developed on the outside, which 
projects forward. Often these tusks are the most conspicuous 
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features of the head, as in Ephemera, Palpi are often reduced. 
Generally the thorax is of normal type, but in Bceiisca and 
Prosopistoma the mesothorax forms a dorsal carapace which 
covers the gills. The wings develop gradually and externally. 
The legs bear a single tarsal claw. The abdomen tapers to 
its extremity. There are seven pairs of lateral tracheal gills, 
one being borne at each of the postero-lateral angles of the 
first seven tergites. They vary in form, being filamentous 
or flattened. They may be exposed, or each protected by a 
scale-like lobe, or, as already mentioned, the thorax may 
cover them as a gill chamber. Eaton states that in some 
larvae the rectum is also to a certain extent respiratory, as in 
Dragonflies. At the posterior extremity of the body are three 
filaments fringed with hairs ; these are, however, shorter than 
those of the imago. The nymphal tail filaments serve for 
oxygenation of blood, in addition to being used to assist in 
locomotion. 

Food consists mainly of vegetable matter, but sometimes 
nymphs are carnivorous, e.g. Chirotonetes, Just before emer- 
gence the nymph rises to the surface and swallows air, which 
is retained by valve-like structures of the alimentary canal. 
Soon, while floating near the surface, the nymphal skin splits 
on the dorsum of the thorax, and in a few seconds the subimago 
has emerged and flown away. In primitive forms the nymph 
climbs a support before disclosing the subimago. This sub- 
imaginal stage may only last a few minutes, or several days. 
As a rule a subimago can be recognized by its dull colour, as 
compared with that of the imago. In two genera, Palingenia 
and Campsurus, the female never sheds its skin again, but 
remains permanently as a subimago. Finally, in normal 
cases, there is one more ecdysis, and the perfect fly appears in 
brighter colours and usually with longer tail filaments. The 
adult takes no food and is very short-lived, some lasting only 
a few hours, others a few days. Pairing and egg-laying are 
the sole objects of aerial life. There may be several broods in 
the year, or the life-cycle may be extended over two or three 
years. 

Mayflies are particularly defenceless in all stages of their 
existence and are the prey of insectivorous animals both while 
in the water and out. Economically they are of no importance 
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except inasmuch as they constitute one of the articles of diet 
of freshwater fishes, the latter being very partial to these 
insects in any stage. In Central Africa Ccenis kungo, collected 
in large numbers, is used for human consumption. 

Eaton has monographed the order in Trans. Linn. Soc. Lond. 
1883-88. Morgan gives an account of the biology of Mayflies, 
with a very complete bibliography, in Ann. Ent. Soc. Amer. 
VI, 1913. 

We have about forty British species of Mayflies. A concise 
work on the forms which are likely to occur in Britain is that 
of F. Klapalek in Die Susswasserfauna Deutschlands, Heft 8, 
1909. 

A full account of the nymphs of European Ephemeroptera, 
as well as Plecoptera, will be found in Larves et Nymphes 
aquatiques des Insectes d' Europe, 1921, by Rousseau. 


ODONATA 


{Parmieuroptera), Dragonflies, Horse- stingers. 

Elongate insects of medium or large size, with two pairs 
of equal or sub -equal net-veined wings. Antennae small 
and inconspicuous. Compound eyes large. 

Dragonflies are found in all parts of the world, and are so 
well known that a description is hardly necessary (Plate I, 
Pigs, lands). The larger forms are powerful insects on the wing 
and may he seen hunting smaller insects over water or in forest 
glades. Colours are brilliant as a rule and often metallic. 
Their significance is possibly warning, in some cases. 

The head is provided with powerful biting mouth-parts, 
the mandibles being thick and strongly toothed. Antennse 
are considerably reduced and are filiform. There are two 
large compound eyes and three ocelli. The prothorax is 
small and movable, the meso- and meta- thorax being fused as a 
synthorax. The wings are equal or sub- equal, closely net- 
veined, and placed far back on the thorax. The subcosta 
terminates near the middle of the anterior border of wing at a 
thickened cross-vein, forming a joint, the nodus. A ptero- 
stigma is generally present near the wing apex. The radius 
is simple or once-branched. The legs are placed well forward 
and are adapted for catching and holding prey, being of little 
use for walking. The abdomen is long, with ten complete 
segments. In the male there is a complex copulatory pouch 
in the anterior part of the* abdomen, formed from the sternites 
of segments two and three. At the posterior extremity there 
are claspers, which serve to distinguish the sexes and also 
afiord valuable specific characters. The genital pore is on the 
ninth sternite. The female may be provided with an ovi- 
positor ; the genital pore is between sternites eight and nine. 

The early stages of all dragonflies are passed in water. 
Eggs are laid in two ways : (1) In plants ; (2) In water. 
Oviposition in plaiits occurs in those forms possessing an 
ovipositor, viz. aU the Zygoptem and also the JEschnince and 
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Petalmince of the Arbiso^teror. The female makes an incision 
in the tissues of plants in or near the water. In such cases the 
egg is of elongate form. In those species practising oriposition 
in water, the female dips her abdomen into the water and 
drops eggs freely. The egg is rounded. In some genera, e.g. 
Syrnfetrum^ eggs are laid in gelatinous ropes, attached to sub- 
merged objects, and containing many hundreds of eggs. The 
embryology is peculiar, and includes a revolution of the emhryo 
within the egg. After three weeks or less the egg hatches as a 
pronymph. This stage is of only a few seconds’ duration as a 
rule, and then the second-instar nymph emerges from the 
pronymphal skin. In Lestes^ eggs are laid in stems of osiers, 
etc., and the pronymph on emerging from the stem jumps 
clear and on to the water before the second-instar nymph 
appears. There are from eleven to fifteen instars, growth 
taking place gradually and the wings deyeloping externally. 

The nymph (Plate I, Figs. 2 and 3) is shorter and stouter than 
the imago and aq[uatic in habits. There are compound eyes, 
but ocelli are absent except in late nymphal life, and then only 
in the Zygoptera are they clearly visible. Antennse are fili- 
form and longer than those of the imago. The mouth-parts 
are of carnivorous hiting type as in the imago, hut the lahium 
is highly modified to form a flat, elongated, jointed organ of 
prehension, the mask. The legs are longer and more easily 
movable than in the imago. The wings develop gradually, 
externally. In the 2ygoj>ter(i (Plate I, Tig. 3) the nymph has 
three lamellate caudal gills at the extremity of the abdomen, 
and in a few genera of this sub-order there may he lateral 
abdominal gills on segments two to eight. In the nymph of 
Aniscptera, the rectum is harrel-shaped and serves for respira- 
tion. There are six longitudinal sets of gills, projecting in- 
wards. Water is drawn in to bathe these giUs and it can he 
expelled rapidly should the animal wish to propel itself sud- 
denly forwards. A gizzard with chitinous teeth is more 
strongly developed in the nymph than in the adult. The mid- 
gut in hoth nymph and imago has no caeca. There are, in the 
newly hatched nymph, only three Malpighian tubules, but with 
growth these increase in number and are finally very numerous. 

In all stages (except the pronymph) the nymph is predaceous, 
capturing smaller insect larvae, ‘etc., hy rapidly shooting out 
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the mask, seizing its prey, and bringing it back to the mouth 
to be devoured by the powerful mandibles. Zygopterous 
nymphs (Plate I, Fig 3) are more delicate and slender than those 
of the Anisoptera ; they generally live among water weeds. Ani- 
sopterous nymphs (Plate I, Fig. 2) are stouter in build, without 
the three caudal gills found in the Zygoptera. Nymphs of these 
usually lurk at the bottom of ponds, or in swamps, concealed 
in mud or debris, although some are cryptically coloured and 
have similar habits to the Zygoptera. When about to assume 
the adult form, the full-grown nymph ascends a reed stem, or 
walks up the bank out of the water, and here, after the 
nymphal skin has split dorsally, the adult insect emerges, and 
attains the perfect form. 

The imagines hunt insects on the wing and are of value in 
checking Tabanids, mosquitoes, and other insects living in or 
near swamps. There have been few records of dragonflies 
feeding on mosquitoes, but Tillyard records several definite 
cases observed by him. A slight amount of damage may be 
caused by the nymphs of dragonflies feeding upon young fish. 

There is not more than one brood in the year, as a rule, and 
often two or three years may be passed as a nymph. Hibern- 
ation is generally in the nymphal state, but in some species 
as egg or adult. 

Dragonflies are preyed upon by various insectivorous 
animals and birds, smaller forms are often devoured by their 
larger relatives. Minute hymenopterous parasites destroy 
the eggs. 

There are many works on the Odonata : Martin, Cordulines, 
Coll. Zool. Selys, Fasc. XVII (1906). Martin, Mschnines, Coll. 
Zool. Selys, Fasc. XVIII-XX (1908-9), and Gen. Ins. Fasc. 115 
(1911) and 155 (1914). Ris, Libellulinen, Coll. Zool. Mys, 
Fasc. IX-XVI (1909-13). Tillyard, The Biology of Dragon-flies 
(1917). 

The British species have been described by Lucas, in his 
book on British Dragonflies, 1900. Tillyard, 1917, also gives a 
condensed account of all the British species. 

The number of species recorded in the world is about 2,500, 
of which 42 are British. 

The order Odonata is divided into three sub-orders, Anisop- 
tera, Anisozygoptera, and Zygoptera. 
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The ANISOPTERA (Plate I, Fig. 1) aregeaerally of stout 
Ibuild, the wings are held horizontally when at rest, and not 
with upper surfaces opposed. The Tenation (Fig. 7) comprises 
a triangle. Compound eyes are large, often meeting in the 
mid-dorsal line, neYer separated hy a distance greater than 
their own diameter. An ovipositor may he present, or reduced. 
ISTymph stout (Plate I, Fig. 2), with rectal gills and no lamellate 



Fig. 7. — ^Diagrain of Anisopterid Wing. 


caudal gills. Gizzard with four to eight radially symmetrical 
fields. There are two families, ^schnidce and Libellulidce, 
which are subdivided into several sub-families and tribes. 

The ANISOZYOOFTERA was first established hy Hand- 
lirschand includes one remarhable existing genus EpiopMebia, 
Until 1921, when Tillyard described the nymph of E. laidlawi 
from the Himalayas, there was only one species, E. super stes 



Fia. 8. — ^Diagram of Zygopterid Wing. 


of Japan, M^iophlebia possesses some characters of both the 
orders Anisojptera and Zygoptera. Anisopterous characters 
are the shape and build of the body of the imago, the general 
facies of the nymph, the labial mask and anal appendages. 
Wing venation is as in the Zygoptera, The gizzard is also of 
zygopterous pattern. There is only one family, EpiopMebiidcB^ 
with two species. 

The ZYQOPTERA (Plate I, Fig. 3) are the slender-hodied 
dragonflies known as '‘Demoiselles.’’ Both fore- and hind- 
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wings (Eig. 8) are equal and closely sinailar. The '' dis- 
coidal’’ cell is quadrilateral, not triangular. Wings held back 
over abdomen vertically, with upper surfaces opposed when 
at rest. Compound eyes small, separated by a space greater 
than their dorsal diameter. Ovipositor always present. The 
nymph is slender, with three caudal gills, and the rectum, 
though also respiratory, is devoid of true rectal gills. Gizzard 
with eight to sixteen radially symmetrical fields. There are 
• three families, Calopterygidce, Lestidce, and Agrionidce. 

For an account of the nymphs of European species of 
Odonata see also Larves et Nymphes aquatiques des Insecies 
d' Europe by Rousseau, 1921. 


EMBIOPTEEA 


Small, elongate, soft-fcodied insects, with simple antennae 
and short anal cerci. Wings when present are small and 
eqnal, with indefinite yenation. Month-parts mandihnlate. 
Prothorax small, meso- and meta-thorax elongate. Abdo- 
men of ten segments. Gregarious insects, living in silken 
tunnels . 

This order consists of the single family, UmbiidcB^ which was 
formerly placed in Neniroptera, or was 
grouped with the Psocidce and the 
Termitida to form the order Gorm-^ 
dentia. 

Embiids comprise a small number 
of species, about seventy having heen 
described. They are widely distributed 
in tropical and sub-tropical regions. 

None are indigenous to Britain, Tbut 
one species, OUgotoma michaeli, has 
heen recorded from a hot- house in 
London, where it was believed to 
have been imported with orchids from 
India. 

Embiids are elongate, dark or dull 
coloured, and very small. In length 
they seldom exceed ^ in., but the 
largest known species, Embid major, 
described from the Himalayas by 
Imms in 1913, sometimes attains a 
length of J in. The head is large and 
distinct, with compound eyes and 
long simple antennae of about fifteen 
to thirty joints. The mouth-parts are mandibulate with 
an imperfectly divided labium. The thoracic segments are 
distinct ; the prothorax being much smaller than the two 
remaining segments. Wings are present in the males of most 
known species and in the females of a few. There are two 
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Fig. 9 . — Donaconethis 
abyssinioa, Enderl. ^ . 

(Adapted froia. Enderlein.) 
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pairs, which are in no way connected. There is no differen- 
tiation between fore- and hind- wings : botharelong, narrow, and 
usually smoky-coloured. The venation is weak, and there are 
very few cross- veins. The thoracic segments do not exhibit 
any strengthening or fusion for the purposes of flight. The 
abdomen is long and consists of ten segments : in the female 



Pig. 10 . — Donaconethis ahyssinicay Enderl. ^ . 
(X 4.) 

(Adapted from Enderlein.) 


the genital aperture is 
found on the under- 
surface of the seventh 
segment. The external 
genitalia of the male 
are situated on the 
last abdominal seg- 
ment. They consist of 
a small conical pro- 
tuberance, on which 
the genital duct opens, 
and a pair of styles, 
which are asymmetric- 
ally arranged on each 
side of it. In both 
sexes the last abdo- 
minal segment bears a 
pair of anal cerci. 
These are short and 
composed of two 
joints : like the geni- 
talia, they are asym- 
metrical in the male. 
The legs are short and 
adapted for running, 
with three- jointed tarsi. 


In the fore-legs the 
basal tarsal joint is enlarged and glandular. Silk is pro- 
duced by both adults and nymphs of both sexes, and it 
is believed by some authors to be produced from these 
tarsal glands. Enderlein, however, considers that the silk is 


produced from glands which open on the labium : the fore-legs 
are used in spinning operations, and he believes that the 
secretion derived from the tarsal glands, which is thin and 
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watery, is in the nature of a lubricant, and prevents the silk 
from adhering to the legs. 

The alimentary canal is well developed. The stomach is 
long and slender, without diverticula. In the adult there are 
twenty malpighian tubules. There is a single tracheal system, 
with ten pairs of stigmata, two being situated on the thorax 
and eight on the abdomen. The gonads in the male are very 
large ; each testis consists of five lobes. There are two seminal 
vesicles and two pairs of accessory glands. The ovaries in the 
female consist each of five egg tubes which open into a straight 
duct. 

The Embiids are gregarious, living in damp warm situations 
in nests composed of silken tunnels, which they weave by 
means of their fore-legs. In the tunnels they run rapidly either 
backwards or forwards, in the former case apparently using 
the anal cerci as antennae. The tunnels are placed under bark, 
stones, or in other situations where there is abundant moisture ; 
an Indian species has been found in the sheathing leaves of 
Bamboo, but only those leaves which have been bored by a 
Scolytid beetle are so favoured. The food probably consists 
of vegetable matter. Winged species fly at dusk, and will 
readily come to light. 

Eggs are laid by the females in the galleries ; they are small, 
white and oval, and hatch to nymphs which are similar to the 
adults except in size, colour, and lack of wings. They are white 
at first, gradually becoming darker, and attain full growth in 
two or three instars. The female watches over the eggs, and 
guards the young nymphs at first. 

Embiids are of no economic importance. Enderlein recog- 
nizes two families, Oligotomidoe, with one genus and Emhiidm 
with eight genera. He describes sixty species, but others have 
since been described by Imms (1913), and Navas (1916). 

The more important authors are : Hagen (monograph), 
1885; Grassi, 1893; Enderlein, 1909; Enderlein (monograph), 
1912; Krauss (monograph), 1911. 


ORTHOPTERA 

First pair of wings, or tegmina, thickened, with parallel 
sides. Hind -wings are membranous, folding fanwise under 
tegmina, but both often absent. Mouth -parts biting, anal 
cerci always present, and metamorphosis slight and gradual. 

The Orthoptera form a large and important order of fairly 
uniform character. It is composed of comparatively large 
insects, none being very minute, while some of the largest 
are included. Plight as a whole is not a marked feature, and 
in some the alar organs are useless for flying purposes and may 
be used solely for the production of sound, which is a feature 
of some of the families. The colour is usually cryptic but 
protective, deceptive and warning coloration is abundant. 
Mimicry of plant-structure is especially well developed in the 
Phasmidee, and several young forms mimic insects of otlu^r 
orders. A Sudanese member of the family Loc/iisiidm is 
specially formed to simulate an ant. 

The order is more tropical than temperate, but is, neverthe- 
less, very well distributed. 

The body structure is primitive, all segments being clearly 
visible with little fusion. The prothorax is free and the. otluu* 
thoracic segments well defined. There are ten abdominal s(‘g- 
ments, with part of the eleventh, the ninth segment carrying 
the genital aperture, and the tenth the anus as well as the 
segmented cerci. The male may be provided, in addition, 
with a pair of styles. The mouth-parts are hypognathous and 
mandibulate with either blunt or sharp mandibles according 
to the habits. There is a large lahrum, the palpi arc well 
developed, and a hypopharynx formed into an efficient tongue. 
The maxilloe are slightly reduced, and the labium is divided 
medianly. The head is large, capable of considerable move- 
ment in some, and bears the compound eyes, simple antenna) 
and generally ocelli. The tegmina are coriaceous and may not 
be used in flight ; when at rest they are folded over one another 
flat along the hack. The hind wings vary greatly in colour 
from the tegmina, especially in females, and have nervures 
radiating from the point of attachment with short cross-veins 
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forming a network. In the leaf-simulating species the veins 
of the tegmina are arranged in such a manner as to resemble 
exactly the veins of the actual leaf. The legs are long and 
formed either for running or jumping. The female may be 
provided with an ovipositor and is generally larger than the 
male. Where there are sound productive modifications, the 
male is generally the only one possessed of them, but there 
are exceptions. These sound producing organs, which are 
characteristic of the Acridiidoe, Locustidce, Oryllidce, are 
special modifications of the part of the body on which they 
are situated. In some members of the Locustidce the tegmina 
are used solely for the production of sound, and the pronotum 
may be enlarged so as to protect them without in any way 
arresting their action, giving a peculiar hooded appearance to 
the insect. When the stridulating organ is situated on the body, 
the latter may be specially enlarged so as to facilitate the pro- 
duction of a greater volume of sound. The function of the strid- 
ulating organs is largely that of a secondary sexual character. 

The alimentary system is not complicated, and may bo 
provided with, a large crop and a gizzard with horndike ridges. 
Salivary glands and receptacles are usually large, and the 
Malpighian tubules numerous. According to Heymons there 
are originally eleven pairs of ganglia, of which three are thoracic, 
but the eleventh soon becomes merged into the tenth. In a 
few the trachese are fitted with numerous reservoirs. Repro- 
duction by means of fertilized eggs is general but not universal. 
Eggs may be laid singly or in cases containing one or many. 
Periods of development in the egg vary from three weeks in 
the tropics to eight or nine months in colder regions, but as a 
whole they may be said to be long. The embryo is provided 
with a large quantity of yolk, and breaks the egg-shell on 
hatching by means of an egg tooth on the head. 

The young nymph is similar to the adult, but softer, of a 
different colour and always wingless. There is a uniform 
succession of about five ecdyses with an increase of size after 
each one. The wings usually appear at the second, accom- 
panied by some modification in the structure of the thorax. 
The imago, which is active and long-lived, is either herbivorous 
or carnivorous, but a few may partake of both varieties of food. 
Hibernation is almost always in the egg stage. The habits are 
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quite uniform j only one species bores into plants, and only a few 
are truly aquatic . The ma j ority either burrow or lead free lives 
on the surface of the ground. The various natural enemies will 
be more conveniently dealt with under the separate families. 

Of the older authorities on the group, Brunner von 
Wattenwyl, Saussure, and Redtenbacker may be consulted 
when necessary. The principal modern publications may be 
looked for under the following names and dates : Tumpel 
(1901), Kirby’s Catalogue (1904), Schwabe (1906), Caudell 
(1907), Ruthven (1911), Caudell (1911), Caudell (1916 and 
1917), Lucas, British Orthopiera (1920). Bolivar is the present 
European authority whose works should be consulted. 

Lucas gives thirty-one species as indigenous to Britain, eight 
naturalized aliens, and a number of casual visitors. On the 
whole this country is not very well provided with members 
of the order. There are some five hundred species in Europe, 
and the world species probably number ten thousand. 

The economic importance of the group is centred in the 
family Acridiidce which contains all the locusts which have been 
recorded as serious plagues since the dawn of history. Other 
families have some importance, but it is overshadowed by the 
devastating powers of locust swarms. 

The order was divided into two groups, the Cursoria with 
four families, and the Saltatoria with three. The families 
which were classed among the Cursoria are very distinctly 
divided one from another, while in the Saltatoria they are much 
more closely allied ; indeed it is extremely difficult to place 
some species definitely in one family or the other, and this 
group will no doubt be split up into a greater number of families 
when it has been studied more. 

We have adopted the classification, whereby Forficulidm, 
Arixenidce, and Hemimeridce may be a separate order, and 
also the inclusion of Orylloblaitidce nullifies the distinction 
of Cursoria and Saltatoria ; nature unfortunately works in 
degrees and not in clean-cut divisions, so we adopt the system 
of seven families, not divided into two groups. It is with 
reluctance that we place Hemimerus with Dermaptera ; it is 
probably linked to Blattidce ; but no mechanical system 
dealing with groups in sequence can adequately express the 
relationships of evolved forms : the student may remember 
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that probably Dermaptcra are closely linked to Orihoptera. 
The following is the family sequence adopted, and the diag- 
nostic characters of the families : — % 

BlatiidcB . Running legs. Large coxse. Head concealed under 
pronotum. No external ovipositor. Cerci jointed. Male 
with styles. 

Mantidce. Long raptorial fore-legs. Long pronotum. No 
external ovipositor. Cerci jointed. Male with styles. 
PhasmidcB. Long clinging legs. Prothorax short. Cerci not 
jointed. No ovipositor, but ventral processes. 

Acridiidm, Jumping hind-legs. Cerci jointed. Two pairs of 
digging processes in female. Tarsi three-jointed. Antennse 
short. Auditory organ on abdomen. 

Locustidce, Jumping hind-legs. Cerci not jointed. Ovipositor 
of three pairs of processes, usually laterally compressed. 
Male with styles. Antennae long. Tarsi four-jointed. 
Auditory organ on fore tibia . 

GrylloblatiidcB. Running legs. Cerci jointed. Ovipositor of 
three pairs of processes, asymmetric. Tarsi five-jointed. 
Gryllidm. Jumping hind-legs. Cerci not jointed. Ovipositor 
of two pairs of p^rocesses, cylindrical. Tarsi three-jointed. 
No styles. Auditory organ on fore-leg. 

It is very unfortunate that the Locusts should not form part 
of the family Locustidce, and to avoid confusion Kirby uses 
another set of terms in which the Acridiidce are called Locus- 
tidce, the Locustidce become the Phasgonuridce, and the 
Oryllidce the Achctidce. It has been thought better, however, 
to adhere to the old names. It should be noted that a periodi- 
cal Cicada is called a Locust ” in the United States. 

Blattid^, 

Cockroaches, Blackbeetles. Roaches. 

Broad, flat insects, with large pronotum completely 
shielding head, which is bent downwards. Coxae large and 
free, covering ventral surface of thorax and base of abdomen. 

The common cockroach, or so-called blackbeetle, so common 
in houses, is a typical member of the family Blattidae, except 
that the female is practically wingless. 
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Cockroaches are moderately large insects, nearly always 
coloured in browns or blacks, but some tropical ones are vividly 
coloured in blacks, orange-yellows and greenish tints. One 
form has the antennae banded in shades of white and red ; a 
species from Brazil rolls itself up like a woodlouse, and yet 
another unusual form in Madagascar has projections on the 
sides of the thorax. They are very (juick on their feet and 



Fig. 11 . — Periplaneta americana (about nat. size). 


not easy to hold when caught. There are many more species 
in tropical than temperate regions, but certain species have 
been distributed all over the world on ships. 

The chitinous covering is generally soft ; the pronotum is 
like a shield covering the head, although in one species this 
does not oecur. In some apterous forms the posterior angles 
of the pronotum extend backwards. The sternites of the 
thorax are rudimentary^, possibly owing to the protection 
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afforded by the large coxae. In. some there is a small portion 
of the integument covered by a mnch thinner membrane, near 
the base of each coxa, which, it has been suggested, are extra 
sense organs. The thorax is articulated to the abdomen by 
means of six cervical sclerites. The abdomen itself is composed 
of ten segments, but all of them are not readily visible, and the 
segments vary according to age, sex, and species, the posterior 
segments being invaginated. The anal cerci spring from the 
tenth segment. They are flat and segmented and vary in 
size and length, and are absent in a few. They are reduced 
in the wingless forms. Near the anus are two plates, one on 
each side, known as the Podical Plates, which Huxley con- 
sidered might represent the tergites of an eleventh segment. 
Odoriferous glands are scattered over the dorsal surface of the 
abdomen, or may be concentrated on two or more segments, 
and give rise to the peculiar odour associated with these insects. 

The mouth-parts are of the normal biting or crushing type, 
the mandibles being short, blunt and heavy. The palpi are 
well developed, and the labium is fused medianly. The head 
is bent down under the prothorax, but can be lifted up to some 
extent, throwing the mouth-parts forward. The under surface 
of the head is composed largely of the huge submentum. There 
is a large clypeus. Small areas of lighter colour are present 
near the antennae, known as the fenestrae. The eyes are large 
and emarginate to allow for the insertion of the antennae. In 
the males of some species, ocelli replace the fenestrae. The 
antennae are very long and flexible, being composed of a large 
number of similar joints up to a hundred in number. 

The tegmina are very variable in form, very large in some, 
absent entirely in others. The wings are also variable, being 
sometimes absent, in others very large, as is the case in a 
Pacific genus in which they are larger than the tegmina. They 
are often very different in the sexes of the same species. The 
legs are long and fairly large with enormous coxae and distinct 
trochanters. Many large spines adorn the tibiae and femora, 
and the tarsi are five- jointed, the fifth joint being long, with 
two claws and often an arolium. In some cases the basal 
four tarsal joints are padded on the lower surface. There are 
two thoracic spiracles which are fairly large, and eight smaller 
ones situated on the abdomen. The sternite of the seventh 
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segment in the female has the posterior portion boat-shaped, 
to assist in discharging the egg-case, and it is larger than the 
others. This plate is known as the Lamina subgenitalis, and 
corresponds with the sternite of the ninth segment in the 
male. The Lamina supra-analis, or the tenth tergite, also 
differs somewhat in the two sexes. In addition to the cerci 
the male is provided with a pair of styles. Nymphs of both 
sexes, however, possess these styles, but they are lost by the 
female during one of theecdyses. In some males the styles are 
not present, or one only may be missing, in which case it is 
represented by a notch. Males are smaller than females, and 
if there is a difference in the alar organs of the two sexes, it is 
the male which has them in the most complete form. The 
difference between the sexes is, on occasion, so great that they 
would appear at first sight to belong to two different species. 

The internal organs have been the 
subject of much study, and are 
familiar to all students of zoology. 
There is a large crop and a small 
gizzard with tough walls, eight hepa- 
tic caeca and numerous fine Malpighian 
tubules. The salivary glands are large 
and furnished with receptacles. The 
tracheal system is well developed, 
and there are three thoracic and six abdominal ganglia. 
The ovaries consist of eight egg tubes, each opening to a 
common oviduct, the latter joining with the corresponding one 
on the other side in a common uterus, which is surrounded 
by a diffuse colleterial gland. An organ which may be a 
spermatheca opens into the cloaca. The testes consist of thirty 
to forty vesicles situated on a tube which forms the vas deferens. 
A large mushroom-shaped gland opens into the vesiculae 
seminales. The testes are not active in the adult, their 
functional activity being lost after the last ecdysis, and the 
spermatazoa are stored in the vesiculae seminales until required. 
The conglobate gland of Miall and Denny opens on the exterior 
portion of the gonapophyses. Copulation takes place, but 
how the eggs are actually fertilized is not clear. The egg- 
case is formed in the uterus and completed long before it is 
deposited. In some it is retained within the female’s body and 



Fig. 12. — Cockroach Egg- 
case. ( X 4. ) 
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the young roaches are born alive. It can often be seen half 
out of the mother’s body, and in this condition is sometimes 
carried around for some time. 

Owing to the retiring nature of these insects little is known 
about their life-history. It is certain, however, that they are 
very long-lived for insects, and most probably take five years 
to reach maturity, having cast their skins about seven times 
in the process. Periplaneta americana is said to take four 
years to reach maturity, but on the other hand Phyllodromia 
is said to become adult in a few months. The case in which 
the eggs are laid varies in size and shape according to species, 
but is generally something like a miniature gladstone bag 
without handles. It contains about sixteen eggs which are 
cigar-shaped and arranged in a double row, the embryos being 
orientated so that they face one another. The case, when 
filled with eggs, is carried about by the female for some time 
before it is actually deposited. As already stated, some are 
viviparous, and in some cases the oothecum is wanting. The 
eggs do not hatch for some time, sometimes considerable periods 
elapsing before the nymphs emerge. When the eggs hatch 
the egg-case splits along the line of junction of the two ridges, 
owing to the expansion of the eggs in hatching, and possibly 
also on account of some softening fluid secreted by the embryos. 
The nymph is generally similar, but at times very different in 
appearance to the imago. It has fewer segments to the 
antennae and cerci, and is paler in colour than the adult, and 
at first it is almost white, with black eyes. There are at least 
five, more probably seven moults, the wings completing their 
development at the last ecdysis, in which the terminal seg- 
ment of the abdomen also becomes somewhat modified. 

Both the nymph and imago are very q^uick moving, appearing 
to glide rather than run over the ground. Both are nocturnal 
and show great distaste for light. Most of the family are 
free living species in the open, a few have become domesticated, 
and a few are aquatic in the Eastern tropics. The males of 
the genus Heterogamia are remarkable, inasmuch that they 
have been recorded as coming to light. The household species 
are gregarious. All assiduously comb themselves with the 
spines on their legs and pass their antennae through their 
mouth-parts to clean them. The food of cockroaches is not 
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restricted to any one article and may consist of any animal or 
vegetable matter, their own cast skins and egg-cases, or the 
dead bodies of their own species. All sorts of curious things 
such as blacking and emery paper have been recorded as having 
been eaten by them, but according to one authority '' cucum- 
bers disagreed with them horribly.” None has been recorded 
as feeding on living plants. Human food is of course often 
spoilt by the foetid smell which they leave behind them. 

It is noticeable that only one species is found in one locality, 
two or more never seeming to fraternize. Cockroaches have 
also been known to migrate in a body from one house to another 
without any apparent reason. Hibernation if necessary may 
take place at any stage, but there usually is none. These 
insects are very sensitive indeed to cold, and extremes of 
climate will stop breeding at once. The outdoor species may 
be found among fallen leaves, under stones, in thick grass and 
other such concealed localities, whereas the domesticated 
species are found in cracks and under floors, preferably in such 
warm places as kitchens and bakehouses. They arc i)royed 
upon by birds, rats, spiders, and other such animals. Fossorial 
wasps enter houses in search of them and an Evaniid oviposits 
in the egg masses. Centipedes probably feed on them, and 
Nematodes form internal parasites. In the alimentary canal 
there is normally present a large fauna of micro-organisms such 
as protozoa, bacteria, and gregarines, and these seem to have 
no effect on the health of the insect. 

The principal monographs are: Kirby’s Catalogue (1904); 
Shelford, Genera Insectorum Iv (1907), Ixxiii (1908), Ixxiv 
(1908), ci (1910), cix (1910) ; Miall and Denny (1886) ; Lucas 
(1920). 

There are only three indigenous British species (Ectobius), 
which are free livers out of doors. The household species com- 
prise five naturalized aliens of various and sometimes doubtful 
antecedents. There are over a thousand world-species known. 

At present cockroaches are merely household pests, eating 
human food and spoiling much more by giving it an odour. 
The possibility of their carrying disease must, however, always 
be kept in mind, indeed it seems almost certain that they will 
be found to do so sooner or later. It has been recently stated 
that they carry cancer in rats and mice. Strict cleanliness is 
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a preventative to a certain extent. On the first appearance 
of cockroaches in a house, finely pulverized sodium fluoride, 
or, if that is not obtainable, borax, should be dusted all over 
the places they frequent. It is best to use a dust gun so that 
the poison can be blown into all cracks and crevices. Control 
should be kept up for several weeks as the eggs do not hatch 
for some time. 

The family is divided for purposes of classification into 
twelve sub-families. The most noted members are : — 

Blatta orienialis in which the male wings are short and 
entirely absent in the female. This is the commonest English 
household species. 

Phyllodromia supjpelleciilium is winged in both sexes, and 
is the household species of the tropics. 

Blatella germanica is common in houses in the Eastern 
United States of America, while 

Periplaneta austmlasice is common in the Southern States, 
and is the species most usually found in ships. 

Periplaneta americana is the largest of the series, and often 
flies by day. It is well distributed over the world in docks, 
warehouses, and such places, while there is a very flourishing 
colony in the reptile house at the Zoological Gardens, 
London. It was this species whose photograph appeared in a 
famous daily paper, together with a short note saying that if 
several of these beetles” (sic) were placed under a blind 
man’s nose he would say he was sniffing roses ! 


Mantid^. 

Praying mantises, Soothsayers. 

Orthoptera with long pro thorax and raptorial front legs. 

The popular name for these insects has arisen from their 
characteristic attitude of supplication and the remarkable 
form of their front legs. The above characters are constant 
throughout the family, but the variety found in outline and 
general shape is very great. The colour is cryptic as a rule, 
but deceptive colouring is often present on the hind- wings, and 
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Harpax ocellata is said to be able to change its colour in accord- 
ance with its surroundings. Mimicry of plant structures is 
very well developed. Amorphoscelis mimics the bark of trees, 
many simulate foliage, some are stick-like and sway to and 
fro as if moved by the breeze, some live in grass and mimic 
grass stems, while Eremiaphila, and others which live where 
there is no vegetation, are very like the sand on which they 
walk. The young forms mimic other insects, such as ants, by 
means of a black outline on a green ground, and some look 
extremely like flowers, presumably to attract insects to them. 
None inhabits the cooler regions of the globe, the most northerly 
district where any species has been recorded being Havre, 



France. They are fairly numerous all over the trojjieH and 
sub-tropics. 

The prothorax is typically elongate, but may be shortened 
in some species. It may also be extended at the Hides, giving a 
grotesque appearance. The abdomen is moderately long, 
formed of ten segments when viewed dorsally, and is provided 
with a pair of two-jointed cerci springing from beneath the 
sides of the tenth tergite. Like the thorax, the abdomen may 
be expanded or it may be leaf-like. The mouth-parts are of 
the usual carnivorous biting type and are hypognathous. The 
labium is completely fused. The head is free, rather elongate 
and very mobile, being attached to the prothorax by a slender 
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neck which is concealed by the pronotum. In some it is bent 
down so much that the mouth-parts are almost pointing back- 
wards. The eyes are very large and prominent, and there are 
three ocelli forming a triangle, with the apex pointing down- 
wards. Some extraordinary shapes occur in some species, 
the eyes being horn-like and the ocelli being carried on pro- 
jections. 

The antennae are filiform, but are pectinate in some males. 
They vary greatly, may be short or long, and may differ 
according to sex. The wings are generally present, apterous 
species being rare. The tegmina are narrow and often resemble 
leaves. They are sometimes marked, more so in females than 
males, and when at rest one overlaps the other. The hind- wings 
are very much larger than the tegmina and are much more 
delicate. They are frequently brightly tinted or flame-coloured 
and close fanwise. The anterior portion is generally more 
robust. The anterior legs are inserted near the anterior por- 
tion of the prosternum. The coxae are long, the trochanters 
triangular. The femora are elongate and furnished with sharp 
spikes and teeth on the low^er surfaces. The tibiae are shorter, 
and are articulated with the femora so that they can be snapped 
to like a clasp-knife. The lower surface of the tibiae is provided 
with teeth, which fit into those on the femora when the two 
segments are closed together. The middle-legs are inserted 
on the posterior portion of the mesosternum. The coxae of all 
the legs are large and free, the tarsi are five-jointed, and no 
pulvillus is present. The middle- and hind-legs are of the 
ordinary walking type, specially suited to the poising attitude 
required by their habits, but in some the hind-femora are 
thickened, and the insect is capable of leaping to a limited 
extent. Femoral brushes for cleaning the eyes or antennae 
have been described. Viewed ventrally there are eight 
abdominal segments in the male and six in the female. In 
one genus the male has the tegmina and wings normal, while 
the female has them undeveloped. 

The salivary glands are large and are provided with recep- 
tacles. There are eight hepatic caeca, and about a hundred 
Malpighian tubules. Schindler has stated that the latter are 
inserted on the mesenteron itself. The ovaries are formed of 
forty egg- tubes, which are joined together in clusters of six 
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with a common opening. The clusters are placed at intervals 
along two tubes which join to form the oviduct. There are a 
large number of sebific glands of two distinct kinds. The testes 
are complex. Eggs are deposited in a large oothecum which is 
peculiar to Mantids. The female places the tip of her abdomen 
against a twig or grass stem and exudes some foamy matter 
which is the secretion of the sebific glands frothed by the action 
of the gonapophyses as it comes out. This soon hardens and 
forms the base of the oothecum. The eggs are then laid in 
groups, a proportionate amount of frothy matter being exuded 
at the same time, until the whole oothecum is built up, group 
by group. It is shaped by the end of the abdomen, and possibly 
in some cases by the help of the tips of the tegmina. In each 
egg-chamber the eggs are arranged symmetrically, and the 
chamber communicates with the exterior by a passage, which 
forms the means of egress of the newly hatched nymphs. A 
delicate membrane closes the exit passages until pushed aside 
by the emerging young. 

The nymphs hatch in groups, and on reaching the exterior 
of the oothecum drop down and remain suspended in the air 
by means of two silken threads, which are produced by two 
papillse on the ventral surface of the tenth sternite. They 
remain thus suspended until after the first ecdysis, after which 
they live a free life. The first skin is a true larval skin, and 
does not entirely envelop the young Mantid like a cocoon, the 
legs and antennae being free. On the abdomen are situated a 
series of spines pointing backwards, which enabled the young 
nymphs to emerge from the egg. On emergence the young 
nymphs have the appearance of small pupae, but after the first 
moult they resemble the adult. The number of antennal 
joints increases with age, and the ocelli appear with the wing 
rudiments. There are seven moults. 

The adult Mantid has an extremely innocent and even 
intelligent air, which is far different to its ferocious habits. It 
holds itself in a semi-erect position with the fore-legs in an 
attitude of prayer, and when it moves does so by means of its 
middle- and hind-legs, the fore-legs having little power of sup- 
porting it. The Mantid has a habit of staring, and is one of 
the very few insects which can be more or less tamed. It is the 
only insect which appears to see man as an individual. Some 
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come to light. Both adults and nymphs are very rapacious 
feeders, and are entirely carnivorous, feeding on all kinds of 
insects. None is recorded as feeding on vegetable food, and 
the order may be included with those insects known as general 
predators. It is stated that some of the larger species will 
attack and devour small vertebrates. The female generally 
devours the male after copulation, and the nymphs often eat 



!Fig. 14 . — Oongylus gongyloides. 


one another. In the Zoo, two Mantids cannot be kept together. 
Poiret records a male which was decapitated by the female 
when he approached, but which nevertheless succeeded in 
copulating. Next day, however, the female devoured the 
decapitated body of her spouse. The Mantid will either sit 
perfectly still and wait for an insect to come within reach, or 
will carefully stalk its prey. When within reach it is caught 
by the fore-legs and carried to the captor’s mouth. The head 
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of the victim is usually taken off first, and its body then gradu- 
ally torn in pieces. Portions only are eaten, the rest being 
thrown away. Some species which live in deserts are said to 
•be located in regions where no other insect life exists. If this 
is so, what do they feed on ? 

Hibernation, when it takes place, is in the egg stage. Thus 
Mantis religiosa in the South of France lays eggs in September 
which do not hatch until the following June. In the tropics, 
however, hibernation may not take place, and the eggs hatch in 
as short a time as twenty-four days. One brood yearly with 
hibernation as an egg is probably the rule in tropical species. 
Where they abound Mantids can be found on buslies, on the 
bark of trees, in grass, and other places where there is a pro- 
fusion of insect life. A large proportion of the egg-masses are 
parasitized by Chalcids provided with a long ovipositor in 
order to reach the eggs within the oothecum. Checks on 
adults and nymphs include birds, monkeys, and other insec- 
tivorous vertebrates. Much attention has been paid to the 
habits of theMantids,but comparatively little to the anatomy* 

Among a large number, the following authorities may 1)0 
consulted: Woodmason (1889), Kirby’s Catalogue (1904), 
Giglio Tos, Gen. Ins. Ease. 144 (1913), 175 (1921), Williams and 
Buxton (1916), Giglio Tos (1916, 1917, -1919), Rehn, Gen. Ins. 
Fasc. 119 (1911). 

There are some six hundred known species, all inhabiting 
warm climates. Attempts have been made in the United 
States to establish them as general }>eneficial insects, but it 
has been found impossible to acclimatize them to anything 
approaching a hard winter. Thus none can be kept going 
north of Ontario, and some colonies placed in New England 
have died out. In suitable climates they help in keeping down 
the insect population, but they do not restrict themsolvc^s to 
any one type of insect. They form part of that very valuable 
section of insectivorous animals which feed on any insect that 
becomes abundant : like the birds, they eat whatever insect is 
available ; and this is a most useful group in checking the 
periodical wave-increase of insects, which are only pests when 
in great abundance. 
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Phasmib^. 

Stick and leaf Insects. 

Head protruded, prothorax short, mesothorax long, legs 
similar to one another. 

Phasmids are large and vary greatly in form. The colour 
is generally cryptic, but deceptive colouring is achieved in many 
by brilliantly coloured hind- wings. All mimic some form of 
leaf or stem structure, and some simulate mosses and lichens. 
In the stick insects the whole body is elongated and resembles 
a twig, the insect even swaying from side to side as if moved 
by the wind. The leaf insects are most highly developed in 




Fig. 15. — Stick insect ^ {Carausias morosus) (nat. size). 

the genus Phyllium, but it is the tegmina which assume the 
principal role in the mimicry in this family. Mimicry of plant 
structures is brought to the highest perfection known. They 
are restricted to and universal in warm climates, having an 
intolerance for cold. Bacillus gallicus, however, exists as far 
north as Central Prance, and Carausias morosus has been bred 
in England in captivity for the last ten years. The largest 
number of species is found in Australia, and the family seems 
to have a particular preference for islands. 

The prothorax is always small. The mesothorax may be 
small in a few, but is generally long, in some cases being six 
times the length of the prothorax ; the legs and wings, if present, 
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being attached to the posterior end. The abdomen is generally 
elongate and formed of ten segments. The cerci are flattened 
and segmented. In some species there are glands on the thorax 
capable of emitting an acrid and foul-smelling fluid. The head 
is free, the mouth-parts of the ordinary mandibulate type, and 
the eyes prominent. Ocelli are variable and are said to be 
present and absent in different individuals of the same sex 
and species. The antennae are long, simple, and formed of 
anything from eight to a hundred segments. The tegmina 
are generally small or absent, even when the hind-wings 
are well developed. The hind-wings in the latter case are 
folded fanwise and lie along the back, looking like tegmina. 
Taking the family as a whole the rule is that the tegmina are 
atrophied. The legs are simple, the fore pair often being 
stretched forward, the femora concealing the head. They are 
often flattened and leaf -like, and the fore-legs are frequently 
longer than the rest. Throughout the family they vary to 
some considerable extent. The coxa and trochanter is small, 
the tarsi are five-jointed, and there is an arolium between the 
claws. The female is generally the larger and has the eighth 
abdominal segment modified on its ventral surface to form a 
gutter to assist in depositing the eggs. The two segments 
following the eighth are concealed by it*. If there is a difference 
in the alar organs it is the male which has them most highly 
developed. Plant mimicry is highest in the females. In Fhyl- 
Hum the male has not got the leaf-like tegmina which producte 
the great leaf resemblance in the female, and in the latter the 
wings are reduced to minute processes. The males arx^ morc^ 
mobile, and have claspers at the end of the abdomen. 

Little is known of the internal structure. In Phyllium there 
are no salivary glands, and no hepatic caeca. The Malpighian 
tubules are long and very numerous, and there is no distinction 
between the crop and gizzard. There are three thoracic and 
five abdominal ganglia. The tracheae are well developed, 
but have no air vesicles. The ovary is formed of from eighteen 
to twenty egg-tubes. Comparatively few eggs are laid, about 
thirty, but the number may go up to a hundred. They are 
discharged at random and fall to the ground, producing a 
noise like the patter of rain on the leaves of forests where these 
insects abound. Each egg is really a capsule containing im 
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egg. The capsule is beautifully sculpturcid in many (iases and 
is provided with a lid which is pushed off at tlu' time of haf ching. 
The general evidence tends to show that the caij)sule is elaI>or- 
ated in the egg-tube. Only one is laid at a time. 

When ready for emergence the meso- and nuda-thorax of the 
young nymph are not very long, but by the tiim^ it has fairly 
emerged they have enlarged to their proper prof)ortions. '[I'Ik* 
body expands so much on hatching that it would aj)p<'ar almost 
impossible for the newly hatched nymph to havt^ <!ome from 



the egg beside it. In Fhyllimn tluTC are three eedysc's, a 
growth similar to that on hatching f)ceurring after each oiu'. 
At the third moult the insect suddenly shoots out to its fidl 
size. Growth occupies from six wt>eks to twcrlve months. Wings 
appear in Phyllium after the secon<l m(»ult. In the ax»terouH 
forms the differences between nymph and adult are v<^rv slight. 
The nymph and adult arc both very H<mHitive to cold. The 
latter has the power of reproducing lost limbs, and tliere is a 
suture between the trochanter and femur which enables a leg 
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to be thrown off easily. It is said that in Phyllium one indi- 
vidual will nibble the edge of the tegmen of another apparently 
in the belief that it is a real leaf. A Brazilian species of the 
genus Prisopus is aquatic, living in mountain streams under 
stones. The under side of this species is densely pubescent. 
Males are exceedingly rare in some, and reproduction in these 
cases is parthenogenetic. 

All are herbivorous and eat large quantities of food. They 
are characteristic chiefly of tropical forest areas, where they 
live in the tops of trees, their eggs falling like rain and sounding 
like a shower (Bates). Hibernation takes place when neces- 
sary as an egg, which is laid in autumn and hatches in the 
following spring. Great numbers of eggs are parasitized by 
Ichneumonids, and birds, monkeys, and Reduviids attack the 
nymphs and adults. 

The chief works on Phasmidce a,Te : Kirby’s Catalogue (1904), 
Brunner von Wattenwyl and Redtenbacher (1906, 1908), 
Meissner (1916). 

About six hundred species are known, of which four or five 
are native to the South of Europe. They are essentially forest 
insects, and when abundant may strip acres of trees. In some 
cases they may prove a source of danger to cultivated tree 
crops, and when accessible trees may be sprayed with a stomach 
poison. LopopTius coccophagus destroys palm trees in Fiji 
and other Pacific islands. 


Acridiid^ (Locustidce). 

Grasshoppers, Locusts, Shorthorn grasshoppers. 

Medium-sized to large insects with short antennae, never 
extending beyond the prothorax ; jumping hind -legs ; an 
auditory organ situated on the abdomen. 

The Acridiids form the most important group of the Orthop- 
tera and contain the true locusts, which have been known as 
first-class pests from the time when man first started to grow 
crops. It is unfortunate that the true locusts do not form part 
of the family Locustidce, and attempts have been made to 
remedy this confusion of names by altering the nomenclature 
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of the Saltatoria. Thus Kirby styles the Acridiidce the Lotus- 
tidce, while reserving the name Phasgonuridce for the true 
Locustidce, Confusion may to some extent be avoided by 
naming the Acridiidce Shorthorn grasshoppers as distinct 
from the Longhorn grasshoppers or Lccustidce. 

Acridiids are compressed laterally, and have a large head 
with prominent eyes. The wings are pressed to the sides, and 
the femora are large and point upwards and backwards. The 
general shape is uniform throughout the family, but can be 
adapted for special purposes, such as is the case in Chrotogonus 
which is flattened for living on the surface soil. Colour varies 
greatly in the same species, there being in some two distinct 
colour schemes in one life history, cryptic in the young and 
deceptive in the adult. Although the colouring in the family 
follows generally the cryptic or deceptive schemes, many 
instances are met with in which the colours are of a brilliant 
warning type, combined with the emission of a frothy secretion 
from prothoracic glands and a peculiar sound-producing 
organ {Autarches) ; these forms are probably extremely well 
protected against enemies. Many change colour at definite 
times, such as the Bombay locust — Acridium succincium, 
which is brown with yellow stripes. On its first migration the 
body and head are suffused with red which persists during the 
swarming period, changing to a deep brown or black with yellow 
streaks at the coupling season. 

A few depart widely from the standard type. Thus Prosco- 
pides resembles a Phasmid more than an Acridiid, and is gener- 
ally apterous. The family is more adapted to warm climates 
than cold, but is more sub-tropical than tropical. Locust 
damage occurs almost entirely in warm climates, but swarms 
have been recorded in England. 

The body is large and flattened from side to side. The 
prothorax is large and arched, and is often elongated to form 
a hood covering the base of the wings, or is furnished with 
projections at the sides. The prosternum often has a process 
projecting between the front legs. The 'thorax as a whole is 
well developed and clearly segmented. The abdomen is 
composed of ten segments. The mouth-parts are large and 
hypognathous, with a well-developed labrum and mandibles 
with large cutting teeth. The maxillse and labium are also 
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well developed, while the hypopharynx forms a blunt tongue 
lying on the floor of the mouth. The head is sunk in the thorax 
and carries large eyes widely separated. There are three ocelli 
which are universally present, though very small in some. The 
antennae are composed of thirty segments at most, are generally 
curved back over the thorax, and are flattened in some. 

The tegmina and wings function together as one pair of 
organs in flight. The former are long and narrow and of a 
fine parchment-like texture. They usually project beyond 
the abdomen, but are sometimes shorter, and in the Tetrigince 
are reduced to short lobes covered by the prolongation of the 
pronotum. The wings are large and much more delicate in 



Fig. 17 . — Tryxalis turrita. 


texture. They are folded fanwise and covered by the tegmina 
when at rest, are many-veined and often coloured at the base. 
In some species they are short or reduced. The legs are 
placed on the sides of the thorax, not ventrally. The two 
anterior pairs are similar and smaller than the hind-legs, with 
small coxae. The tarsi are three- jointed, with three pads on 
the under surface of the basal joint, which gives the appearance 
of a five- jointed tarsus when viewed from below. The hind- 
legs are distinctive of the Saltatoria and are used for jumping. 
The femur is thickened, more at the base than at the apex. 
The tibia is long with two rows of spines on the posterior edge, 
and is capable of being bent under the femur. There are two 
thoracic and eight abdominal spiracles. 

The female is provided with digging organs, which are formed 
by four valves projecting beyond the supra-anal plate and sub- 
genital lamina. The upper pair arise as outgrowths from the 
ventral portion of the ninth abdominal segment, the lower pair 
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from the eighth. It is the upper and more strongly chitinized 
pair which is used in excavating the hole for egg-laying. The 
anus is placed above the genital aperture. The abdomen 
contracts and extends to a great extent, being retracted during 
copulation and extended during oviposition. The male has 
the subgenital lamina curved and pointed, forming the apex 
of the abdomen. The two sexes often differ in size and colour. 

The alimentary canal is straight and contains no gizzard, 
the crop being constructed to form a substitute for it. The 
salivary glands are small ; there are three hepatic caeca and 
numerous Malpighian tubules. Three thoracic and five 
abdominal ganglia are present. 

The sense of hearing is particularly well developed in this 
family, no doubt coupled with their facilities for sound pro- 



Fig. 18 . — Acfidium melanocorm. 


duction. This is effected by rubbing the inner surface of the 
femur against the surface of the tegmen, a series of beaded 
projections on the femur grating over a raised vein on the 
tegmen. This arrangement is limited to males, but females 
have rudimentary sound organs. The auditory organs are, 
however, found in both sexes, on the base of the abdomen, 
below the tegmina and wings, and exist in the great majority 
of species. Those species in which there is no auditory appara- 
tus are also wingless and without means of producing sound, 
but there are exceptions to this. The exact function of the 
auditory organs is not known. Other organs for the perception 
of sound are probably present, and the organs peculiar to 
Acridiids may be limited for this reception of only one kind 
of vibration. On the other hand those species generally 
supposed to be without means of sound production may make 
some sound which is inaudible to man. In the sound-producing 
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species the “ song ” is very uniform in character. Some make 
a noise during flight, which apparently comes from the friction 
of the wings. The sound-perceiving organs peculiar to the 
family are situate one on each side of the dorsal aspect of the 
first abdominal segment, above the articulation of the hind-leg. 
Three forms can be distinguished ; a membrane surrounded by 
a rim, a membrane slightly depressed with a portion of the 
segment projecting over it, and a marked depression with the 
segment projecting over it, giving it the appearance of a cavity 
opening to the exterior by a slit. 

The membrane or tympanum is supplied with a nerve 
ganghon, muscles, and a complex tracheal apparatus. 

The trachese are well developed and provided with numerous 
air sacs which can be dilated preparatory to flight, a condition 
which is well marked in the migratory locusts just before and 
during the long flights. 

The testes are united in a single envelope. The egg- tubes 
are likewise united, their terminal threads converging to form 
a composite ovary, and opening into a calyx which is prolonged 
at its extremity to form a long convoluted tube. In locusts 
it is important to watch the development of the ovaries in 
order to forecast the time when egg-laying will take place. 
In the case of the Bombay Locust {Acridium succinctum) it 
has been observed that the reproductive organs do not become 
fully developed until directly before coupling. Before that 
they are very small, the trachese being still dilated and the fat 
body small. Coupling takes place in this case for two days, 
at the end of which the male dies. Five days after the ferhale 
starts to lay eggs. In laying eggs the female excavates 
a hole in the ground by means of the gonapophyses, and 
deposits the egg mass, afterwards leaving little trace of the 
operation. The eggs are deposited with fluid, which hardens 
to form the egg mass, which is one or two inches long, nearly 
cylindrical in shape, and straight or curved according to the 
nature of the ground. In gravelly soil the mass may be twisted. 
About fifty to a hundred and twenty eggs are present in each 
egg mass. Several observers have described the methods 
of egg-laying. Coleman and Kannan have described the 
oviposition of the Rice grasshopper (Hieroglyphus banian), 
which lays its eggs in the embankments surrounding paddy 
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fields. The four horny valves are pushed into the soil and 
then opened, pushing the soil outwards. They work in one 
plane only, so that to make the excavation round the body is 
rotated — it is capable of a rotation of 180°. As soon as a proper 
depth has been reached the lower end of the hole is enlarged 
and the walls made smooth, which is done with great care. A 
fluid is then expelled accompanied by convulsive movements 
of the abdomen, and is worked up into a froth by the move- 
ments of the horny valves. When a small amount of froth 
has been formed the posterior pair of valves separate from the 
anterior pair, and the tip of an egg appears in the space between 
them. The posterior valves are then brought forward and 
clasp the egg, which is then forced into the froth at the bottom 
of the excavation. Then more froth is made and another egg 
produced and so on. The eggs are arranged in a certain degree 
of order, but it is not by any means regular. Digging the hole 
occupied this species for thirty minutes, the formation of the 
egg chamber took from fifteen to twenty minutes, and the eggs 
were deposited in another thirty minutes, making a total of an 
hour and twenty minutes. By killing the female while in the 
act of ovipositing, it was found that the left ovary was first 
emptied of eggs, which did not come alternately from each 
ovary as had formerly been supposed. 

The eggs are elliptical, and longer than broad. They are 
arranged in the egg mass so that the head of the embryo is at 
the upper and the micropyle at the lower end. On emerging, 
the nymph ruptures the egg-shell, according to Riley, by means 
of the spines on the apex of the tibia, and then moults a mem- 
brane which he considered to be part of the embryonic mem- 
branes {Galoptenus spretus ) . In the case of the Rice grasshopper 
the authors quoted above state that the chorion is ruptured 
by the convulsive movements of the young nymph, together 
with a swelling out of the body just behind the head. It is 
then still enclosed in the amnion, and makes its way thus to 
the surface of the soil through one or two inches of earth. As 
soon as the surface is reached the amnion is cast by means of a 
split just behind the head. 

The young hopper has the general form of the adult, but 
with fewer joints to the antennae, and the wings and internal 
genital organs absent. It is not easy to distinguish the species 
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in the early stages, and colour changes occur in the nymph, 
and to some extent after full development is reached. Wings 
appear after the second or third moult, of which there are five 
to seven, the males probably having one less than the females. 
The cervical bladder between the head and prothorax used 
in hatching is again used at each moult, the pressure from it 
bursting the dorsal cuticle. In the Bombay Locust three 
distinct periods of development may be noted. Firstly the 
change to the adult condition signalized by the full develop- 
ment of the wings ; secondly, conspicuous colour changes ; and 
thirdly, the sudden development of the genital organs after the 
last migration. 

The food consists mostly of vegetable matter, lichens, mosses, 
and low forms of plant life being consumed by some, while 
others are limited to a single food-plant. More generally, 
however, there is a range of several food plants, the range being 
greatest in the locusts. Cannibalism is found in certain genera 
such as ScTiistocerca when there is a shortage of vegetable food, 
or when a nymph or adult is sickly. Refuse, string, and other 
substances are also eaten by some. Tettix and allied genera 
are aquatic, with expanded hind tarsi for swimming. 

Hibernation takes place in the egg stage, but a few hibernate 
as adults. As a whole there seem to be no regular seasons for 
reproduction, but most are fairly regular, the most important 
factor being climate. Many are only one-brooded, others have 
two, and some have several broods during the year. The 
natural habitat is the plains, cultivated crops and forests. 

In view of the enormous importance of locust swarms the 
natural enemies of Acridiids have been widely studied, and 
many attempts made to propagate diseases and other checks 
among the swarms. The egg masses are eaten by a large 
number of insects, among which Meloidce are important. These 
beetles deposit between four and five hundred eggs, which 
hatch in about ten days. Each larva will thus destroy 
from one to several egg masses. Certain Ichneumonids, a 
Chalcid, Bombiliids, and Anthomyids, act as checks of lesser 
importance, while some Sarcophagids are distinctly useful. 
Tachinids prey on nymphs and adults, and a mite is said to 
be destructive to the hoppers and eggs in North America. 
Enchytrseid and Gordiid worms are found in considerable 
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mimbers attacking locusts, -wbile birds and mammals do 
considerable execution. Monkeys, marmosets, squirrels, mon- 
gooses, and similar animals, greedily devour grasshoppers, as 
do many birds. Certain fungous diseases attack them, and 
some attempt has been made to use these as an artificial control, 
but although effective work has been done in Colorado, the 
results of similar trials in Texas were negative. 

Of bacterial diseases the locust epizootic caused hj Bacillus 
acridiorum d’Herelle has had some success as a control. The 
disease is spread naturally by the liquid excreta of diseased 
locusts falling on leaves which are eaten by other members of 
the swarm, and also by cannibahsm and the infection of the 
eggs during oviposition by a diseased female. Susceptibility 
to the disease varies with the period of the life-history, it being 
greatest in the adult at the time of egg-laying, and least in the 
young nymphs. lii the nymphal stage it is greatest about the 
time of the last moult. This period appears to be the best for 
artificial propagation, as the nymphs are then crowded together 
and have large appetites, whereas in the adult stage propagation 
of the disease would not be so easy. The virulence of the 
bacillus decreases greatly in culture, and to bring it up to the 
required strength at least twelve successive passages through 
adults or nymphs must be made. A weak culture renders the 
locusts immune to a certain extent. The culture is injected 
into the body cavity of a locust, and when it is nearly dead the 
liquid excreta is squeezed out and injected into another in- 
dividual and so on. The virulence is great enough when death 
occurs eight hours after injection. This process takes five or 
six days. When the required virulence has been attained the 
specific bacillus is isolated by means of an agar plate and 
cultivated for twenty-four to thirty-six hours, when it may be 
placed directly in broth containing dextrose. This is then 
sprayed on the vegetation. Considerable success has been 
obtained by the use of the bacillus in the Argentine Republic, 
notably in 1912, but elsewhere results have not been so satis- 
factory. At best the method is only a subsidiary one to other 
control measures, but provided the technique necessary to 
induce the epizootic is efficiently carried out it should be a 
valuable aid against locust swarms. The cultures can be 
obtained from the Pasteur Institute. 
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In addition to organized checks, the weather has an import- 
ant action in controlling locusts. Dry weather kills a large 
number of egg masses when they are new, and is also fatal to 
hoppers. The adults do not seem to couple until rain has fallen, 
and a heavy fall will delay the action of the bacterial disease 
for some time. 

Reference may be made to Kirby’s Catalogue and Lucas’ 
British Orthoptera, as well as the following : Morse (1904), 
Lefroy (1905), Coleman and Kannan, Dept. Agri. Mysore, 
Ento. Ser. Bull, i ; Riley, U.S. Dept. Agri. Div. Ento. Bull. 25 ; 
Walton, U.S. Dept. Agri. Farmer's Bull. 747 ; Marshall, 
Microbiology (Churchill); Oen Ins. Burr, Faso. 15 (1903); 
Hancock, Fasc. 48 (1906), and Bolivar, Fasc. 90 (1909). 

There are some two thousand species known, of which only 
eleven are British. 

From an economic point of view the Acridiidse are divisible 
into two distinct classes, those which have recurrent migratory 
habits and those which do not. To the former class belong 
all the locusts proper, which behave as ordinary grasshoppers 
until from various causes they migrate in huge swarms, when 
they become locusts. This habit is confined to certain species 
which are well known. Certain species of migratory locusts, 
however, regularly inhabit countries without forming swarms, 
such as Pachytylus cinerascens, which is to be found in Belgium, 
and individuals of migratory species arc seen in Hcotland. 
Many isolated specimens of locusts found in countries wliere 
they do not form swarms are probably imported in ships. 
Locust plagues appear suddenly and clear away all vegc^tation 
in a few hours, resulting in famine and often in pestilences 
owing to the numbers of dead insects left behind. They 
disappear as suddenly as they arrive. Although largo quanti- 
ties of eggs may be deposited, the resulting progeny may 
entirely disappear after a few seasons. Swarms arrive in 
certain districts at intervals of a number of years, the rapid 
increase of numbers in their native haunts which leads to the 
swarms moving off in search of food being ascribed to a number 
of causes. Among these may be mentioned a decrease in the 
number of parasites which keep them normally in check, the 
hatching of vast numbers of eggs which have not hatched 
previously owing to unfavourable conditions, and the fact that 
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a large number of superfluous individuals seems to be necessary 
for the migratory instinct to be resuscitated. Years after the 
last migration to a particular spot it is believed that the swarms 
take the same path as their predecessors. It has been 
established that after a migration, when the hoppers proceeding 
from the egg masses reach the adult state, they return to the 
land of their ancestors. In the case of the Voetganger,” of 
South Africa, the migratory instinct is developed before the 
nymphs have wings, and they travel long distances at this 
stage, feeding as they go. The actual direction of the flight 
of a swarm is largely dependent on the direction of the wind, 
and the air sacs being inflated, the locusts travel on the wind 
more than by actual flying. Most of the flights of long distance 
may be done by night, and they often travel great distances 
across the sea. It is thus possible that the Biblical locust, 
Schistocerca peregrina, may have come originally from South 
America. 

Details of the life-histories of locusts vary with the particular 
species. In the case of the Rocky Mountain Locust, Melan- 
oplm spreius, there is a permanent region or native breeding 
ground where it is always found in fair numbers. In a so- 
called sub-permanent region it may propagate for several years, 
but will disappear at times. A third region is temporarily 
visited in which the greatest damage is done, and from which 
the locust disappears in a year. Swarms fly on an average 
twenty miles a day, but with a good wind will do up to three 
hundred. Egg-laying takes place in the infested areas at the 
rate of about three egg masses in six to eight weeks. The 
hoppers on hatching remain where they are until after the 
second or third moult, when they move along in masses, eating 
up all the vegetation in their path. When adult they swarm 
again and go back to the permanent region. 

The Bombay Locust migrates mainly at night, and is present 
in large numbers in the breeding locality, the young hoppers 
generally being hardly noticed until the wings appear. There 
are six periods in the history of the swarm, the first one being 
the emergence of large numbers on the breeding ground in 
September. In late October migration starts, and swarms 
begin to move in definite directions, to settle during the winter 
months in forests. A second migration then takes place in 
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March until the end of May, when they begin to scatter and 
lose the migratory instinct. After the rains in early June 
have begun egg-laying takes place, and the hoppers hatch out 
in five or six weeks and take six weeks to reach the adult stage. 
In the control of locust plagues the first and most important 
aim is to have accurate and early information as to the size 
and locality of swarms and of the direction they are taking. 
This is provided for by the locust laws drafted by countries 
where plagues are regular, which insist on compulsory notifi- 
cation of swarm movements. The second most important 
point is to have some sort of co-operation between cultivators, 
so that control measures can be instituted over large areas 
simultaneously. This is also to some extent provided for in 
the locust laws, but must be supplemented by education and 
publicity. 

By having accurate information of the origin of a swarm 
leading to the discovery of the permanent breeding ground, if 
there is one, much can be done in the way of permanently 
arresting the plagues. Action on the breeding ground has 
largely put an end to the Rocky Mountain locust as a plague, 
^ and the extension of agriculture to the foothills of the Rockies 
and to former deserts has eliminated many old breeding grounds. 
Having obtained information of the swarms and their line of 
flight, control resolves itself largely into those methods which 
appear best and most easily carried out on the spot. Thus it is 
possible in some cases to mark down swarms at night in cool 
weather and spray them with any handy insecticide while 
they are torpid, or, while in the same state, in the early morning 
they may be driven along into previously dug trenches and 
buried. Spraying vegetation in the line of their path has met 
with success, but care must be taken in the use of arsenical 
or other poisonous sprays where cattle abound, and the whole- 
sale distribution of poisonous substances among native popu- 
lations is not always desirable. Various poisoned baits have 
been used with success, consisting of bran, arsenic and molasses, 
and the Griddle mixture in which fresh horse-dung replaces the 
bran is useful in that birds and cattle are less likely to touch 
it. Poisoned baits are a great success in protecting fruit trees. 
Deep ploughing at the right season of the year to expose egg 
masses to the action of the sun is useful, as also is discing. Where 
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circumstances permit a reward may be made for tbe collection 
of egg masses. The hoppers can be collected in great numbers 
by the use of bags on suitable frames which are skimmed over 
the surface of the ground. The '' hopper-dozer ” as used in 
the United States is a more elaborate contrivance of the same 
kind, which is horse-drawn, and in which the hoppers jump into 
shallow pans filled with water covered with crude petroleum, 
kerosene, or other suitable liquid. The best form of hopper- 
dozer ’’ is one which is pushed by the horse instead of drawn. 
Control by means of the locust epizootic has already been 
mentioned. 

The disposal of large quantities of locusts needs some atten- 
tion in formulating a locust campaign, and some attempts have 
been made to convert them to some useful purpose. An 
analysis of locust bodies made by the Transvaal Department 
of Agriculture showed the presence of : — 


Per cent. 

Protein . . . . . . .59*60 

Ether extract . . . . . .11*19 

Crude ‘‘fibre” 11*26 

Ash 5*12 

Moisture . . . . . . .9*05 


Locusts should thus form a source of food, and indeed Pachy- 
tylus cinemscens is fried in butter and eaten by the inhabitants 
of Palestine, while locusts are freely eaten in India, and form 
an ingredient of curry powder. It is as a source of cattle food, 
however, that they should be considered, but for this they 
would have to be killed by immersion in hot water. Only a 
small percentage of the swarm could be used in this way, and 
the digestibility of the food would first need investigation. It 
has been suggested that locusts would form a useful poultry 
food. As a manure they would no doubt be successful, but no 
details are at hand of the availability of the crude “ fibre,” 
and the large proportion of fat might be deleterious. Pre- 
sumably the 59*6 per cent, of “ Protein ” is based on a Kjeldahl 
analysis, which would include chitin. 

Grasshoppers are not of the same importance economically 
as locusts, but locally often cause great damage. Large 
increases in numbers occur owing to cessation of parasite 
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activities and other causes. The methods of bagging and 
poisoned baits used against locust hoppers may h(‘. used 
effectively, and cultural methods can be applied according to 
the circumstances. The fungus Sporotrichum 
which is used against Chinch Bug is said to be effective on 
some species. 

The important economic genera are Pachyiyluf^, jhiUircheH^ 
Hieroglyphus, Acridium, ScMstocerca, Melanopluf^. 


LocusTiDiE {Phasgonwulm, Tetdgo7md(f^). 

Green grasshoppers, Longhorn grasshoppers. 

Antennae longer than head and prothorax ; tarsi four- 
jointed ; auditory organ, when present, on fore tibia just 
below knee. Musical organ, when present, on basal portion 
of tegmina. Ovipositor generally long and blade-shaped. 

The Locustidas form a group of little-known iiuccts whicli 
are clearly not closely related. 

As a body, they are much more fragile than Acridiids in 
structure, and are not given to taking long flights. No species 
is known to exhibit any tendency to migratory hal>its, and 
there is rarely any sudden increase in numbers, which is such 
a feature of the Acridiids. Nearly all members of the family 
are large, but as a whole they are sedentary and nocturnal. 
They have a habit of licking the front tarsi and rc?peatedly 
passing the antennae through the maxillae. Many ai-e much 
modified in structure, such as Schizodactylus fnauHtnumis in 
the East Indies, which has long tegmina and wings whicli are? 
curled up at their extremities, is without ocelli, and is said 
to have no auditory apparatus. The predominant colour is 
cryptic in character, the most common shade being green. 
Burrowing and ground or nocturnal forms arc coloured in 
sombre shades of brown and grey. Deceptive colouring on 
the hind-wings is common. Mimicry of plants, tree-bark, 
dead leaves, and insects is a feature of this family. 

The tegmina often resemble leaves very closely, and in tlie 
South American Pterochroza they simulate leaves in varying 
stages of growth and decay, even the spots caused by fungous 
growths not being forgotten. In a specimen describc*cl by 
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Brunner von Wattenwyl, the marks made hy leaf miners were 
reproduced. A few species hear some resemblance to stick 
insects, and some nymphs mimic ants. The family is a tropical 
one, few species being found in any country where the average 
temperature is low or where cold nights are the rule. 

The mouth-parts are of the ordinary biting type, but in 
many the mandibles and maxillae are elongated owing to the 
carnivorous habits of the species. The prothorax is large, and 
in Eugaster guyoni in Algeria the mesosternum has two pores 
under the anterior coxae from which jets of a caustic fluid can 
be ejected. The ocelli are much more imperfect than in the 
Acridiids, being often rudimentary, or sometimes entirely 



Fig. 19 . — Sanna imperialis (slightly over nat. size). 


absent. In some cases only one ocellus is present. The antennae 
are long and slender, composed of more than thirty segments. 

The tegmina are usually large, and the wings even more so, 
but in many species both are absent in the two sexes. The 
legs are very motile, especially the fore-legs of those species 
having the auditory organs present. It would appear that 
the direction of a sound can be determined by these means. 
The abdomen is large and fleshy, the tenth segment being 
divided into two parts, giving the appearance of eleven seg- 
ments. A pair of cerci is attached which persists through 
life. The ovipositor, which is represented at birth by two 
small papillae, is often of great length, sometimes longer than 
the body. It is formed by a pair of gonapophyses from the 
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eighth segment which form the lower portion, and by two pairs 
from the ninth segment j one inside the other. All the valves 
are held together by a system of tongues and grooves which 
allow a sliding motion to take place. Males are provided.with 
external clasping organs. 

The alimentary system varies with the life habit, two hepatic 
caeca being generally present. The trachea) have no air 
vesicles attached to them. The auditory organ consists of a 
complicated series of otoliths in a cavity of the fore tibia. Air 
gains admittance to the organ by means of an orifice on the 
prothorax over the base of the fore-leg. This communicates 
with the one on the other side, and with the cavities near the 
tympana by means of vessels extending down the legs. These 
air channels are not connected to the main tracheal system. 
The tympanal organs are not present in all species. The 
musical organs are mostly confined to the males of the species, 
but are often present in both sexes. Sound is produced by a 
jerky movement of the tegmina which rubs a series of serrationR 
on the inner surface of the left tegmen against a raised vc^in on 
the inner margin of the right. The motion is a rapid one, and 
the modifications of the tegmina are confined to the basal 
portions, so that when the wings are reduced the singing 
apparatus may still be present. The quality and volume of 
sound produced varies greatly within the family. The Katy- 
dids of the United States are notorious for their sound capacities. 
They belong to more than one genus, but are so called from 
the words '' Katy did ! she did ! she did ! ” being recognizable. 
Among the Katydids sound production on the large scale is 
limited to the males, and is answered by a simple chir|) on the 
part of the female. 

The life-history has been worked out in very few species. 
The eggs are generally flattened and ovoid in form, and are 
laid in the earth, on the bark and twigs of trees, or on the 
stems of plants and grasses, either singly or in neat rows. Some 
are inserted in the edges of leaves. Those of Meconerm ar<3 
deposited in C3mipid galls, while Xiphidium ensiferum lays eggs 
in the galls of a Cecidomyid on willows. They are generally 
laid in the autumn and hatch late during the following spring, 
or in summer. Oviposition has been observed in the case 
of some Katydids. The tip of the ovipositor is first lubricated 
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by the mouth, an action which is repeated before the deposition 
of each egg. As the ovipositor is forced in between the leaf 
surfaces, on the edge of the leaf, two pairs of blades move 
backwards and forwards alternately, together with a slight 
rotary movement. It is worked in for almost its entire length, 
which forms a pocket for the egg, and is then withdrawn for 
half its length and the egg deposited. Before hatching the 
egg swells, and the nymph undergoes a moult during emergence. 
The young nymphs begin jumping and eating within a few 
minutes of emergence. The cast skin is generally consumed. 
Development takes place in five or six instars lasting about 
ten weeks, and is similar to that of Acridiids, except that the 



(After Eiley — somewhat simplified.) 

wing pads appear much earlier. In the case of certain Katy- 
dids the egg is light grey, smooth and uniform. Hatching 
may occur in leaves which have fallen to the ground and are 
partially dried. 

The young nymph is pale flesh-coloured on emergence, but 
soon changes to green. There are six moults, the wing pads 
appear at the second instar and can be distinguished at the 
fourth. The nymphal stage lasts from fifty-eight to eighty- 
eight days. The adults live in the shady parts of the orange 
trees during the day, and mating takes place twenty days after 
the last moult. Aiter the last moult the tegmina and wings 
are generally colourless, but attain their correct shade within 
the hour. The food of Locustids is very varied. They may 
be herbivorous or carnivorous, or both. Possibly they may 
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become carnivorous when other food fails, but many are 
undoubtedly entirely so. The herbivorous species attack a 
variety of plants, notably oranges. Hibernation is almost 
invariably in the egg state, and there is only one generation 
a year. Locustids may be found on trees, shrubs, bushes, 
and tall weeds and grass. Some species live in caves, and have 
very long antennae and legs, wings and auditory organs being 
absent. Some species burrow in the ground. Most are 
nocturnal, living in concealment during the day, but some 
are truly diurnal. Some species have been seen to capture 
butterflies. Chalcid parasites are said to destroy twenty- 
five per cent, of the eggs of Katydids, and Eupelmus is said 
to be a very efiicient egg parasite. Spiders are of some 




Fig. 21 . — Tacky cines asynamorus. 


importance as checks on the nymphs, and birds and other 
insectivorous vertebrates are useful on nymphs and adults. 

The following list gives an idea of the literature which may 
be consulted ; Kirby’s Catalogue ; Lucas, British Orthoptera ; 
Caudell, Oen. Ins, Fasc. 72 (1908), 138 (1912), 168, 171 
(1916); Karney (1907), and Gen. Ins, Fasc. 131, 135 (1912), 
and 139, 141 (1912); Bolivar (1907); Allard (1914); U.S. 
Dept. Agri., Bull. 256 ; Agri. Expt. Sta. Agri. Coll., Colorado, 
Bull. 101. 

Only ten species are indigenous to the British Isles, and three 
have been introduced, Locustids are rarely serious pests. 


ORTHOlTKItA 

Most of tlie vegetable f(‘e(lers are injurious to a eculain 
but they are not in the sanu^ class as Aeridiids in lids r(»H|)(‘C!t. 
Some forest trees sufl’cT from Ijocustid jKssts, but t-hc^ principal 
economic species are the Katydids whicii do (‘onsidca'a bh^ damage 
to young green oranges, llic W(^st(‘rn ('ricikcd* in thi^ Unitcal 
8tat(‘s(.c4M/rras' som(4 imes eaus(‘H s(‘riouH dainage!. 

In (jalifornia the Hand or J(u*usal(un (aick(*t {Simfrpehnalu^s 
irregularis), wliich is wingk^ss and 
amber-colour<‘(l, spcauls mf»st» of its 
time underground during the day, 
making excursions at night. It is 
often quite plentiful in tlu* autumn 
and early spring and d(K‘S 
damage to jiotatoes, gnawing through 
the tubers. Most of its injury is <um 
fined to fr(‘shly l)r(^ken lancl. Hrkiza 
daciiflus, anothc^r !)urrovving form, doi^s 
much damage* by boring its 
through th(* roots (^f plants in India 
Both Anabrus and Hvhizodarlylns arc 
normally earnivorouH, and damage 



Frci. 2*2. SvhhjHlfirtijlnH m^mHirwtHun (lilnnit nithiml 

crops in tlui pursuit of iludr |>rey. Ephippiger ocumrH on 
vines in Europe. I'lie wing!t*sH inscad. known as Tachyemm 
asynamoruH is to be found in glasH-houHes in England, irri- 
ported from the*, tropics. It is apparently carnivorems and 
useful. The most heauiiful orthopterous insect in (Jrcait 
Britain is thc^ large gream Phasfj(mimi viridwmrnu, the* (ddiers 
are most common in the Isle of Wiglit and the Houth (Joast^. 

Control maasurcK arc.^ rankly adoptc*d, the damage done not 
being enough to justify expenditure in preventing it. Arseriiciil 
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washes have had some success in treating Katydids, whereas 
cultural methods would help to control the burrowing forms. 

Grylloblattid^ . 

Cerci with eight j oints . Tarsi five - j ointed . Asymmetric 
ovipositor of six processes. Legs cursorial. 

A family formed by E. M. Walker {Ca%. Entom. xlvi, 1914, 
p. 93), for an insect found by him in Alberta. Two females 
were discovered : the family differs from other Orthoptera in 
having running legs but a well-developed ovipositor ; its five- 
jointed tarsi and eight- jointed cerci differentiate it from the 



Fig. 23. — Qryllohlatta campodeiformis, (X 6.) 
(Adapted from Walker.) 


Acridiidce, Locustidce, and Gryllidce. Chopard (1920) discusses 
the position of the family in relation to Orthoptera on the basis 
of the structure of the apical abdominal segments. Walker 
{Can. Ent. LI, 1919, p. 131) describes the male and immature 
form. Grylloblatta campodeiformis is the known species, found 
‘‘ running about like centipedes under the stones of a talus 
slope at an altitude of about 6,500 feet.’’ 

Gryllid^ {AcJietidce). 

Crickets. 

Antennae generally long and slender ; tegmina angled ; 
tarsi three-segmented. Auditory organ on fore tibia. Ovi- 
positor usually long, round, and spear -like. 

Grotesque in form and habits, and containing few beautiful 
species, this family is made up of a number of remarkable 
insects whose affinities are little understood. 
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The crickets are medium-sized insects, whose tegmina tend 
to roll up laterally at their extremities. The antennae are 
generally longer than the body and there are many wingless 
species or forms in which the wings are much reduced. In 
habit Gryllids are nocturnal, being rarely seen abroad in day- 
light. Cryptic colouring is the rule, but the tree crickets are 
of a greenish white hue. Gylindrodes is round and burrows in 
plants in Australia. Special arrangement of legs, to pack 
them closely to sides, enables it to burrow. Many more are 
found in warm temperate and tropical climates than in colder 
regions. 

The prothorax is square, the abdomen is generally round and 
provided with large pleurae. Very long cerci are present, which 



are almost always flexible, hairy, and unsegmented. Anal 
glands giving a foul-smelling secretion are sometimes present. 
The mouth-parts are hypognathous, and of the ordinary 
mandibulate type common to the Orthoptera. In the majority 
of Crickets the mandibles are decidedly carnivorous in character 
and in the larger species are capable of inflicting a painful bite. 
The head is generally large and rounded, while the vertical 
frons is separated from the vertex by a narrow rostrum. 
Compound eyes are present, together with three ocelli. Many 
forms, however, have the ocelli in an imperfect or rudimentary 
state. In many cases the antennae attain quite disproportion- 
ate dimensions. The tegmina are never large or ornamented, 
and contrary to the bulk of the Orthoptera the right tegmen 
overlaps the left. It has been observed, however, that this 
may vary even in the same species. The inner portion lies 
flat on the back, while the outer or anterior portion is folded 
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at right- angles along the sides, forming the angled tegmina 
characteristic of the family. The horizontal portion is modified 
for stridulation. The wings are delicate and of fairly large 
proportions, and are often rolled up at their extremities. In 
many the rolled portions project beyond the body and look 
like an extra pair of cerci, and may in fact act as tactile organs. 
Generally they are longer than the tegmina, but they are often 
absent, and may be fully developed or abortive in the same 
species. 

The portion which projects beyond the tegmina is not 
hardened. The legs generally are normal, but the fore-legs 
are modified for digging in some, while in others the hind-legs 
are reduced. The hind tibia is furnished with strong spines. 

The first tarsal joint is long and terminates in two spines 
between which the small second segment is often concealed. 

There is no pul villus. Some exceptional forms do not conform i 

to the rule of these tarsal segments. Owing to the large 
abdominal pleurae the spiracles are prominent. The sub- 
genital lamina generally carries two short styles. The ovi- 
positor is prominent and usually points upwards, but is not 
exserted in two sub-families. The male often has the tegmina 
applied more closely to the body than the female, and in 
Oecanthus the tegmina are broader. 

The alimentary canal is short and carries a crop and small 
gizzard. Two hepatic caeca are present, and numerous Malpi- 
ghian tubules are found. In Gryllotalpa the latter are arranged 
fanwise. The canal is enlarged posterior to the Malpighian 
tubules in some. Very little is known of the internal structure 
of crickets. The stridulating apparatus is very similar to that 
found in the Locustidce. Both tegmina are provided with a 
series of ridges or projections on the under-surface, marked by 
a depression above. 

The tegmina are vibrated very rapidly, and the ‘‘file ” is 
thus rubbed over a corresponding ridge on the upper surface ^ 
at great speed. A very piercing note is produced, which in 
some species can be heard a mile away. In Brachyiry^es the 
tegmina are held at an angle of 60°, while stridulation is in 
progress, and remain at that angle during the temporary 
cessation of the song/’ Normally sound-production organs 
are confined to males. During copulation the male creeps 
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beneath the female and extrudes the spermatophore, which 
acts as the copulatory organ. This organ consists of a muscular- 
walled vesicle with a small white papilla at the free end, and a 
chitinons lamella at the other, in the centre of which is the 
opening of a tube leading to the hollow interior. The lamella 
carries hooks to secure the spermatheca within the vulva. The 
pedicel is attached just below this point. 

Little is known of the life-history. About 
three hundred eggs are laid. They are 
cylindrical, slightly reniform, and longer 
than broad. They are laid in bunches, 
and when first laid are soft and whitish, 
changing to darker hues as they mature. 

In burrowing forms they are laid in the 
ground ; Bmchytryjpes places them half-way 
in the earth at the end of the burrow, each 
in a separate place. Oecanthus places its 
eggs singly in the stems of trees and shrubs, 
preferring the annual growths. The embryo 
lies with its back against the concave side 
of the egg-shell. Nymphs are similar to 
adults except for the wings, and the sexes 
can be distinguished at very early stages. 

Per a time the burrowing species live in 
the parent burrow. Wings appear about 
the third instar, the whole development 
extending from five to possibly twelve 
eedyses. 

Gryllids are omnivorous feeders, but con- 
fine themselves mostly to animal matter: 
some are definitely herbivorous. They feed 
at night, burrowing forms taking their food 
down into their tunnels. Cannibalism is frequent, and cast 
skins are eaten. Hibernation takes place as an egg in most 
cases, but may occur in the nymphal stage. There is usually 
only one brood a year, but there may be two. Crickets live 
in concealment during the day. The majority are ground- 
dwellers, and they include many burrowing forms. Some, 
such as the tree crickets, inhabit trees and shrubs. Gryllus 
domesticus, the common house cricket, is abundant in many 



Fig. 25. — Sperma- 
tophor© of GTyU 
lus campestris — 
lateral view. 

(After Lesp6s — some- 
what simplified.) 
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old houses and buildings where constant warmth is obtainable. 
Several species of Sphex are predaceous on crickets. Chalcids 
and Proctotrypids are parasitic on the eggs of Oecantkus, and 
an unidentified Dipterous parasite has been recorded in the 
nymphs of the same genus. A species of Mermis has also been 
noticed. Flooding appears to kill numbers of the burrowing 
species, probably acting as a check more by turning them out 
of their burrows so that crows and other birds can catch them 
than by actual drowning. Lizards and other insectivorous 
animals also play their part in keeping members of this family 
in check. 

The following are the principal works dealing with the family 
generally or with individual species : Lespes (1855) ; Kirby’s 
Catalogue (1904-1910); Lucas, British Orthoptera (1920); 
Walker, Canad.Ent. xxxvi, p. 142 (1904) ; Ghosh, Mem. Dept. 
Agri. India, Vol. vi, No. 3 (1912) ; Parrott and Fulton, N.Y. 
Agri. Expt. Sta., Bull. 388 (1914) ; Parrott, Gloyer, and Fulton, 
Jour. Econ. Ento., Vol. viii, No. 6 (1915) ; Fulton, N.Y. Agri. 
Expt. Sta., Tech. Bull. 42 (1915) ; Gloyer and Fulton, N.Y. 
Agri. Expt. Sta., Tech. Bull. 50 (1916). 

There are only four British species, a mole cricket, two field 
crickets, and a house cricket. 

The Gryllids are not of first-class economic importance, 
although great damage is caused by some. Burrowing forms 
such as Brachyirypes cut off young crops and take the spoil below 
ground, causing considerable damage. The tree crickets 
{Oecanthus) cause considerable damage to fruit trees, bush 
fruits, vines, and crops of a similar nature, because they carry 
various bacterial and fungous diseases. In the case of tree 
crickets control lies in the direction of clean cultivation and the 
removal of fungous growths which might be spread. Twigs 
in which eggs have been deposited may be cut off, and spraying 
with arsenical washes has met with success. Winter washes 
have no effect on the eggs. Members of this sub-family are 
beneficial to some extent, eating considerable numbers of 
coccids and other small pests. Cultivation must form the 
chief means of preventing damage by burrowing crickets, but 
poisoned baits should be successful, especially if put down after 
the land has been well cleaned, so that little alternative food is 
available. 
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The family is divided into seven snb-families, which vary 
so much in character that some details may be given of each 
one. In many instances it is wellnigh impossible to grade 
certain species of Gryllids and Locustids into separate families. 

Tridaciylince. These resemble mole crickets, but are very 
small. They are generally found in alluvial silt areas, near big 
rivers, jump well and burrow quickly. The fore-legs, as in the 



jFig. 26 . — THdactylus sp. (x 8.) 


next sub-family, are specially modified for digging. The ovi- 
positor is not exserted, and the alar organs are imperfect. The 
hind tibia terminates in two processes, but the tarsi are abortive. 
Near the extremity of the tibia are some plates which can be 
extended or retracted at will. The antennae are composed of 
only ten segments, and there are no auditory organs on the legs. 
In both sexes there are four hairy appendages on the anal 
segment, two cerci above and two articulated extensions of 
the segment below. It is difficult to distinguish the sexes. 



Fig. 27 . — Qryllotalpa africana, (X 2.) 


Orylhtalpmce, The mole crickets are an interesting group 
of wide distribution, of a larger and stouter build than the last 
sub-family. The fore-legs are modified for digging, the tibia 
and tarsus being arranged to serve as shears for cutting through 
roots. The first and second joints of the tarsus are furnished 
with strongly chitinized processes which pass over the edges of 
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the teeth on the tibia when moved. These insects prefer moist 
situations, like water, and are said to swim well. Auditory 
organs are present in the usual place, but are concealed by a 
deep fold. The tegmina are small, but the wings are of ample 
size. A vertical shaft is sunk in the ground and horizontal 
galleries are made in all directions. The oesophagus is elongate 
and carries a pouch on one side. The gizzard is embraced by 
two lobes of the stomach, which is continued back as a thin 
neck, gradually becoming larger. Below the stomach, on the 
neck, a pair of branching organs is situated which is thought 
to be peculiar to the sub-family. 

It is believed that these insects are mainly carnivorous, but 
they can eat vegetable as well as animal matter. Most of the 
damage done to crops, which is considerable, is by cutting 
through the roots, probably in search of worms and larvae. Two 
to four hundred eggs are laid in the burrow, and it is said that 
the female carefully watches them until they hatch, and even 
supplies the young nymphs with food until after the first moult. 
It is stated that the young nymph’s digestive system is not 
fully developed when it hatches, which it does some three to 
four weeks after the egg is laid. The eyes are reduced, as are 
the hind-legs, which are not much used for leaping. In Porto 
Rico, Scapteriscus vicinus attacks cotton, and may become 
serious elsewhere in the tropics . Mole crickets are garden pests . 

MyrmecopMlince. Small oval-shaped crickets, which are 
found in ants’ nests in Europe, Asia, and America. They are 
apterous, have thick antennae, and a short broad abdomen. 
The eyes are abortive, and the ovipositor is short. 

Oryllinoe. This is composed of the true crickets, which may 
be surface-living or burrowing in habit. The burrowing forms 
dig with their jaws, biting out the earth and throwing it out 
behind with their legs. When too deep down to do this they 
push the earth out with the head. The domestic cricket may 
be taken as a representative type, and is widely distributed 
in both the New and Old Worlds. It is sometimes found out 
of doors, but does not live a truly wild life, and warmth is 
essential for its well-being. The wings are long and project 
backwards like cerci. The adult male alone produces the 
chirping or other note. 

Oecanihince. The tree-crickets are delicate and slender 
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insects, found in the warm temperate and the tropical regions 
of both hemispheres in some considerable numbers. They 
have transparent tegmina and whitish-green colouring. They 
are to be found on trees and bushes, and make their presence 
known at night by a shrill and persistent note, the rapidity of 
which has been observed to be closely related to the tempera- 
ture. The female starts egg-laying in late summer or autumn 
by tearing off pieces of the epidermis with the mouth-parts. 
The ovipositor is then placed in the small depression made and 
pushed in at right angles to the stem. After drilling for the 
full length of the ovipositor the hole is widened by swaying 
from side to side, and drilling out a cavity. It is then partly 
withdrawn and the egg laid, after which the hole is filled in by 



(After Parrott and Poultoii— somewhat simplified.) 

drilling into the sides of the hole and pushing the loose material 
down on top of the egg. Loose epidermis is then torn off again 
with the mouth-parts, and the whole finished off with salivary 
secretion. Eggs are laid singly and have a cap on the cephalic 
end which is pushed off when the young nymph emerges. The 
nymphs are active at night and feed largely on small insects. 
The cast skin is eaten after each moult, of which there are four, 
the fifth giving the adult cricket. In addition to the musical 
powers possessed by the male, a gland is situated on the 
metanotum which is exposed when the tegmina are raised 
during stridulation. The female climbs on the male s back and 
eats the secretion of the gland. Copulation takes place in this 
position, when the spermatophore is introduced. 

During the later stages of the life-history tree-crickets change 
their feeding habits from a carnivorous diet to one consisting 
largely of fungi. They thus become dangerous as carriers of 
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fungous diseases, and were it not for this the good done })y 
feeding on injurious insects 'would probably exceed the damage^ 
done in ovipositing and feeding on portions of the host plant. 

TrigonidiinaL In appearance these insects are like* bedlc^s, 
with horny arched tegmina. The hind femora are thic^k to tlu^ 
apex, and the second tarsal joint is cylindricaL 

Eneopterincr, . Delicate elongate insects, many of which arc* 
apterous. The hind tibia has five serrations only with lio 
spines. Most are clothed in scales. Extremely little is known 
of either of the last two siib-familic's. 


ISOPTERA 


White Ants. Termites. 

Soft insects with simple antennae, two pairs of equal 
membranous wings lying flat on the abdomen, and shed by 
means of a suture at their base, or entirely wingless. Biting 
mouth-parts . Ten abdominal segments . Anal cerci present. 
Social. 

The Termites have now been promoted to a separate order, 
but were formerly the family Termitidce of the order Corrodentia 
or Pseudoneuroptera. 

It is unfortunate that the name White Ant has stuck to these 
insects, but Termites can be distinguished from ants by having 
the abdomen sessile on the thorax, and by not having the 
abdominal nodes, universal in ants. The usual colour is 
whitish, darkening through various shades of brown to black. 
Four types are commonly seen ; the winged adults with wings 
longer than the body, the '‘royalties” or "kings” and 
"queens ” which have the bases of the wings only as horny 
flaps ; and soldiers, and workers, both wingless. The soldiers 
are noticeable on account of their large mandibles. Rarely is 
any type fully chitinized. The various individuals make up a 
more or less large community, and live a social life in a concealed 
nest, or in the huge mounds familiar in many parts of Africa 
and the East. Very few live in warm temperate regions and 
none in the temperate regions, the vast majority being confined 
to the tropics and sub-tropics. 

The head of the soldier termite is well chitinized, and in this 
type the mouth-parts are prognathous, whereas in all other 
forms they are usually hypognathous. The mandibles are 
short with the inner edge armed with teeth, which are generally 
uneven in number on the two. In soldiers the mandibles are 
developed to an enormous size, being often as long as the whole 
of the rest of the body. The maxillse end in two curved points, 
the labium is large, especially in workers, and the ligula is 
channelled, but not divided, with two lobes on the extremity. 
The labrum is of characteristic shape in different genera. The 
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head is large, especially in soldiers, and is articulated with the 
thorax by two large cervical sclerites on each Bide. There in a 
broad clypeus having a median line in some, and the gtihe 
are large and vary according to the genus. Eyes are generally 
absent, but the winged adults posBcss compound c^yes, and 
they are present in a reduced or rudimentary form in tlu^ 
harvesting Termites. Some soldiers have compound eyes, 
but they are not pigmented. Two ocelli at most are found, 
while many have a median opening, or fenestra, on the hcuul, 
which is the opening of a frontal gland whose secretion is uh(h1 

in defence. The antenna* 
are simple, composed of 
nine to thirty-one seg- 
ments : the nuinher of 
segments being less in the 
nymph, the worker, and 
the soldier. The number 
of Bcgments in the nymph 
increases with the general 
growth by the division of 
the third segment, ''.riu* 
antenna*, in many art* 
fitted with sensory hairs, 
and are often oliservc^d 
to be mutilated in the 
roproduettive forms. 

The wings are unlike* 
those of any other insect, and are divided into two parts 
by a suture at the base. They are used for a single flight 
only and then shed by breaking them off short at Urn 
suture, the basal portion remaining attached to the thorax. 
The neuration is simple, hut varies in different sfM!cieH. 
Home soldiers have vestiges of wings, although the rule? is 
that soldiers and workers are always wingless. The Ic^gs 
are formed for running, and have the tibia generally longer 
than the femur. The tarsi are three- or four-jointed, the apical 
Joint being the longest and armed with two claws. The coxie 
are large, free andexserted. The body is often wholly clothed 
in hairs. The prothorax is well developed with a pronotum 
which varies in size and shape. The epistc^rna are long and 



Fhj. 29.~“Work<^r of Eutrmu,H monoevmn. 
(X 5^9.) 
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chitinoxis, but do not quite meet, and are in contiguity with 
the cervical sclerities. The epimera are large, and the pros- 
terum is usually almost entirely membranous and varies accord- 
ing to the species. The mesosternum forms a large depressed 
fold ; the metasternum is terminated posteriorly by a sclerite 
of variable form. The abdomen consists of ten segments, but 
the first is indistinct. The apical plate is divided into 
two, each half bearing a cercus of two to six joints, but 
the form of the plate varies with the 
species and sometimes with the sex. 

In the male, and sometimes in the 
female as well, a pair of very small 
styles can be made out close to the 
centre of the posterior edge of the 
ninth segment. There are two or 
three thoracic and seven or eight 
abdominal spiracles, but in the fertile 
queen there are usually only six of the 
latter. 

The sex differences in termites are 
enormous. After egg-laying starts the 
abdomen of the female enlarges to a 
great extent, even up to twenty or 
thirty times its original size. The 
adult male also increases slightly in 
size after repeated copulation. The 
alimentary canal is coiled. A slender 
oesophagus enlarges abruptly into a 
crop, which, however, may be absent. 

The Malpighian tubules may be fewer in number in the adult 
than in the nymph, but there are generally four to eight. There 
are five hepatic caeca. Posteriorly to the Malpighian tubules 
the proctodeum is enlarged into the so-called ''paunch,’’ 
which is probably connected with the wood-eating habits of 
the insect, and which contains a large number of protozoa. 
Salivary glands and reservoirs are present and are very large 
in some. The fat body is greatly developed in all winged 
forms. Small quantities of a fluid which is capable of corroding 
metal and, it is said, glass, are emitted from special structures 
in the rectum. 



Fig. 30. — Soldier of 
Tennes Horni. ( x 0. ) 
(Modified from Bugnion.) 
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Although the eyes as a whole are imperfect, the protocerebron 
is very well developed, as are also the sympathetic system and 
the corpora allata, the latter being considered to function as 
ductless glands. There are three thoracic and six abdominal 
ganglia, the abdominal ones in a fertile female often enlarging 
so much as to rival the cephalic ganglia in size. An auditory 
organ has been shown to be present by Muller. Communication 
between two individuals seems to be effected when they are 
alarmed by means of peculiar jerky movements. Each testis is 
formed by eight capsules, opening into the vasa deferentia, 
which converge to form a short ejaculatory duct : with the 
vesiculae seminales situated at the point of convergemce. The 
number of egg-tubes in the ovary varies greatly according to 
the species, age, and fertility of the individual. The tubes 
open separately into the oviducts, which unite to form a short 
uterus to which is joined a spermatheca. Near the extremity 
of the uterus is situated a much convoluted tubular colleterial 
gland. The male genital organs increase slightly, and the 
female organs enormously, after the first copulatory act. The 
eggs laid by the queen termite are all fertilized, and are some- 
times laid in enormous numbers. They are white or yellowish 
and slightly reniform, and are carried away and tended by the 
workers. Nymphs of two forms, with disproportionately 
large heads, emerge. The two forms can be distinguished l)y 
the form of the brain, eyes, and genital organs, and arc destined 
to have totally separate lives. One form becomes workers and 
soldiers, the other results in fully sexed reproductive^ indi- 
viduals. It will be seen that the reproductive procc‘Hses of 
termites are thus extremely complicated, for the different 
grades of the community are not, as w(is thought, brought 
about by careful feeding or special conditions, l)ut are sharply 
divided in the egg stage itself. Furthermore, there is no 
difference due to the fertilization or non-fertilization of the 
eggs as in bees, because all the eggs are fertilized. 

The majority of nymphs are without eyes on emc^rgence. 
The metamorphosis is slight and gradual, more in soldiers than 
in workers. The nymphs undergo about four eedyses, the 
workers and soldiers completing their development in a year, 
while the reproductive forms may take two years to attain 
maturity. A quiescent stage precedes the final moult. 
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There are roughly three castes in a colony, the reproductive 
pair, workers and soldiers. The differences between the 
workers and soldiers are apparently not produced by differences 
in food, but are possibly due to inherited characters. The 
actual functions of these two are not strictly adhered to. The 
reproductive pair consist of a de~alated male and female, known 
as the king and queen. They are responsible for producing all 
the inhabitants and for keeping up the colony. The queen 
increases enormously in size and is long-lived, taking in some 
cases years to reach the maximum size. On account of her 
size the queen is often incapable of leaving the nest. In some 
cases the royal pair are imprisoned in a special cell, but the 
royal cell is not always present. Copulation is frequent, and 
it would appear that the male lives as long as the female. They 
are both tended by the workers, who feed them and carry 
away the eggs. The workers also appear to clean them care- 
fully by licking their bodies, but this has been explained by 
the fact that certain exudates from the queen’s tissues are 
greedily sought after and eaten by them, but no histological 
evidence can be adduced in proof of this. In addition to the 
royal pair several individuals of a type known as comple- 
mentary or neoteinic royalties are kept in the colony. They 
are used to replace one of the royal pair should it die suddenly, 
or for dividing up the colony into more than one complete unit, 
as is often done. The neoteinic royalties are nymphs of both 
sexes, drawn from the penultimate instars, in which the sexual 
organs are specially advanced, so that when required they can 
rapidly be brought to full sexual maturity, everything but the 
sexual organs remaining in the nymphal state. They are 
usually blind and wingless, but are nevertheless adults in 
which one set of organs has been developed rapidly at the 
expense of others, and cannot be considered to be paedogenetic. 
In many instances several neoteinic forms may be present in a 
colony together with a normal royal pair, while in some nests 
the colony is carried on solely by these forms. 

Thompson recognized three forms of reproductive individuals : 
the de-alated adult developed from nymphs of the first form,” 
a second form with short wing pads, no functional eyes and 
developed from nymphs of the second form,” and an apterous 
third form with only traces of eyes. A curious feature of the 
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second form is that it breeds true and never produces nymphs 
of the first form giving rise to winged adults. The third form 
also probably breeds true to type. At any one time males of 
the first form may be found with females of the second form. 
The actual number of distinct castes and reprodtictive forms 

present at the same time, 
in one colony lias not by 
any means been worked 
out for even a few of tlu? 
species of tc^rmites. Ah 
many as fifteen forms 
have been recognized in a 
single colony owing to 
the presence of diffcTent 
castes, young in various 
stages of development, 
neoteinic forms, and ho 
on. The whok^ question 
is further complicated by 
the fact that more than 
one specieB may be pre*” 
sent in a colony. 

The workers form 
most numerous portion of 
the colony, and occur in 
most genera except tint 
Kalotermitidse. They nm 
blind and wingless, and are 
developed from either male 
or female nymphs with 
retarded sexual orgaiw . 
Their duties appear to 
consist of building and 
repairing the nest, and all 
other forms of work such as food-collecting, tending the nym phs 
and looking after the royalties. In addition they seem to 
be the most efficient fighters, and appear to controf the whole 
social system of the colony. They are very similar in the? 
different species and undergo very little metamorphism. 
Soldiers occur in all genera except the Anoplotermes, and are 



Fig. 31. — Imago of GoptoUrmcH 
Oeyhnicua. (x 8.) 
(Modifled from Bugiiion.) 
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really more highly specialized workers. They are formed 
from nymphs of either sex and are blind like the workers, 
although some have eyes in a very rudimentary form. The 
head is abnormally large and fully chitinized, with enormously 
developed mandibles, which are of use in determining the species. 
In fact, unlike the workers, the soldiers are fairly typical of the 
species, and have been largely used in classification. In some, 
the so-called Nasuti, the mandibles are modified to form a kind 
of beak through which a protective and sebific fluid can be 
exuded at wiU. In some species two forms of soldiers are 
known, and some have small wing pads. There is a certain 
amount of evidence that soldiers which are unsatisfactory in 
their development are killed off. Their function is presumably 
protective, but this duty is far more efficiently carried out by 
the workers, and their chief usefulness would seem to be in 
assisting the workers and as scavengers in clearing up — 
generally by eating — all refuse, and in killing and eating all 
those individuals which have the misfortune to go sick or 
die. Both workers and soldiers have been seen with well- 
developed reproductive systems which show no sign of degenera- 
tion or arrest in development, and it is recorded that certain 
abnormal soldiers with wing pads are capable of producing 
fertile eggs which hatch to normal caste nymphs. 

At certain times of the year, depending on a proper amount 
of humidity and on a sufficiently high temperature, large 
numbers of nymphs arrive at full maturity. As winged adults 
they remain in the nest for a few days and then emerge from 
the colony in huge swarms and take a flight of short duration. 
They then drop to the ground, having, it is said, already paired 
off to some extent in the air. Soon after alighting, and when 
each one has found its mate, they cast their wings by breaking 
them off at the suture at the base. The female then hunts 
round for a safe spot under rubbish or fallen leaves and digs 
a small hole. This procedure is an attempt to form a new 
colony, and copulation takes place about a week after emer- 
gence. It is said that actual copulation does not take place at 
this time, but that the eggs are fertilized after being laid. It 
appears, however, that on examination of the spermatheca at 
this time, the spermatozoa can always be found. These eggs, 
of which a small batch only is laid, hatch to workers and a few 
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soldiers, which are cared for by the royal pair until they are 
fully developed, ^hich takes about six months. Luring the 
whole of this time no more eggs are laid by the female, and 
the royal pair forage for themselves, or subsist to a great extent 
on the nourishment stored within their bodies. As they are 
usually so entirely dependent on workers it is remarkable that 
they should be capable of living on their own for so long a 
period, but they may possibly be temporarily adopted by 
-other colonies. In this way a new colony is established, at 
least in theory, for very few, if indeed any, ever succeed in 
establishing themselves. The vast majority are destroyed 
during the swarm, every insect- eating animal collecting from 
miles around. 

In addition to water, six varieties of food are consumed by 
termites, the principal one of which is probably wood. Procto- 
deal food is obtained by one termite from another by stroking 
its posterior end with its antennae, and this food is passed on 
from one to another until it has no nutritive value left and is 
deposited outside the nest. Stomodeal food is regurgitated 
by the workers, and is probably reserved for the royal pair and 
the nymphs. Cast skins and dead bodies, as well as the sick, 
are all eaten by the soldiers. Salivary secretion is occasionally 
used by the same individual which produces it, but is generally 
reserved for feeding the young nymphs. Fungi are largely 
used as food, there being a special chamber in the nest where 
one particular species of fungus is grown on chewed wood by 
the workers, which attend carefully to its cultivation and weed 
the beds regularly. This food is used for the nymphs and 
royalties. There is no hibernation among the termites, 
nymphs of all stages being present in the colony all the year 
round, and the production of eggs going on continuously once 
a colony is formed. They live entirely in nests constructed by 
the workers, and shun all light and dry air, even going to the 
trouble of making covered passageways wherever they go. 
In some cases aerial passages are constructed to places above 
ground-level. Certain types, however, such as the harvesting 
termites, come out into the open, and many cases are recorded 
of long columns being seen on the march, the soldiers climbing 
grass stems on the flanks and acting as scouts. The form of 
the nest varies with the particular species, and is of numerous 
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grades, from underground burrows to the colossal mounds 
of some tropical species which are sometimes twenty feet in 
height. Some construct nests hanging from fence posts, rather 
like wasps’ nests, with aerial galleries extending to the ground. 

A large number of termitophilous animals have been recorded, 
including other insects, lizards, rats, and so on, but it is doubt- 
ful if these act as checks. A genus of termites, Eutermes, 
apparently lives as a guest in the nests of other species. A 
special type of fungus is not uncommon on the abdomen of 
soldiers and workers ; nematodes have been observed infesting 
the body cavity, and mites have been observed externally. A 
few protozoan parasites have been recorded, but there seem 
to be large numbers of protozoa present in the '' paunch ” of 
wood-eating forms, and these probably live in symbiosis, 



Fig. 32. — A Queen Termite (nat. size). 


assisting in the digestion of wood. The real enemies of the 
termites, apart from the insectivorous animals and birds, 
which destroy practically all the winged forms as they emerge, 
are ants. Their relations with the latter appear to be perfectly 
pacific even when they have galleries crossing each other’s 
preserves, but directly the termites’ nest is broken openbysome 
other agency, the ants swarm in and destroy large numbers. 

An enormous amount of literature has been written on ter- 
mites, both on account of their remarkable life-histories and 
social instincts, and owing to the extent of their injuries. The 
following are the most important recent publications : 
Desneux, Gen. Ins. Fasc. 25 (1904), Wasmann( 1904), Escherisch 
(1909), Holmgren (1909, 1911, 1912, 1913), Snyder (1915, 
1916), Imms (1916), Thompson (1917), Banks and Snyder 
(1920). 

Dr. Thompson was engaged on a book on termites when she 
died, and it is hoped that it will be published. 

There are no British species, but the number of world species 
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is probably over nine hundred. Desneux lists nearly three hun- 
dred and fifty known species divided into three sub-families. 

The economic importance of the order is considerable, great 
damage being done to timber, especially the timber of houses. 
Books and leather are soon eaten if left in damp places, and 
even timber in forests may be rendered unfit for market. 
Termites also attack wheat, sunfiower, groundnut, and sugar- 
cane, and are apt to be a serious pest on cacao. Fruit trees 
are attacked, galleries being made from the roots up the trunk 
in the case of apricot, cherry, lemon, peach, pear, orange, etc. 
The harvesting species carry away alfalfa, oats, wheat, while 
considerable damage may be done to seedling plants and green- 
houses. It is stated that these insects never attack healthy 
growing plants, but that there is some disease sapping the 
vitality of wheat, etc., before they attack it, and that they 
start boring into fruit trees at some point where the wood has 
decayed, and work on from there to the healthy portions. In 
this way control may lie in the direction of keeping up the full 
vigour of the plants by good cultural methods. 

It is on timber which has been made into buildings or other- 
wise worked that the termite does most damage. In all 
termite attacks, one of the great difficulties lies in the fact that 
they work unobserved, the damage being complete before it is 
realized that anything is wrong. This damage may be very 
rapid : in Dr. Mitchell’s Cairo-to-Cape flight, the wood 
skids and frame of the aeroplane were attacked in one night’s 
halt. Certain woods, such as teak {Tectona grandis), green- 
heart {Neciandra rodiaci) and mahogany, are highly resistant 
to termite attack. When other woods are used where there 
is a likelihood of termite attack they should be kept absolutely 
dry, and where possible they should be sunk in concrete and 
not in the ground. Special attention should be given to venti- 
lation, and wood should be excluded from foundations, brick or 
concrete being used in place of it. It is recorded that termites 
have actually bored through cement and lead, so that where 
they abound wood should in addition be treated with creosote, 
corrosive sublimate, or other such preservatives. They are 
capable of penetrating dry hardwood if they have access to 
moisture elsewhere. 

In protecting orchards and crops, care should be taken not 
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to plant at oiico on n^cently cleared land which hm ahnndant 
food HupplicH pr(‘sc‘nt in the form of decaying wood. ''Flu^ 
ground Bhould be kc^pt perf(‘cdly c^lean, and if termiten ar<^ 
numerous in a farming district it may ho advisiblc to discon- 
tinue the ploughing in of Ktid)l)le« and the ubo of farmyard 
manure. Such land in gcuierally plentifully Hupplied with 
humus and would not lose its fertility for some time if artificial 
manures were used judiciously. All damaged wood or ])lantH 
should 1)0 removed and burnt and tlu^ nests should he sought 
out. These can bo recognized by the acicmmulations of frass 
and covered ways, where they ani not built above ground, and 
by watching for the emergence of the winged adults. Kerosene 
poured into the nests is effectives in dcsstroying theun, or some 
material soaked in carl)on disulphides may be instsrted in tins 
main burrows. An cdlieksnt way of wiping out a m^st is by the 
use of a (dosed cylinder which has tins (snds removable, or is 
fitted with a door, and which has a grating across the centres 
inside. An air-pump is fitted to the bottom and an outlet 
tube to the top. Red-hot charcoal is placed on the grating, 
and on this is placed a mixture of arsenic trioxide and sulphur. 
Air is then blown through and the arsenic tristdphido which is 
formed is forced through the outlet tube in the form of vapour. 
The tube is introduced into the termites’ nest and quickly 
kills all the inhabitants. The apparatus can be carried about 
easily and is a conveni(mt one to use where it is wished to 
destroy a largo number of nests. Where crops are attackcul 
which can be irrigated, a very small percentage of kerosene in 
the irrigation water will destroy the termites without affecting 
the plants. 


ZORAPTERA 


Small, generally wingless, terrestrial insects ; agile and ^ 

predaceous. Antennae nine -jointed. Short one -jointed anal 
cerci. 

This small order, comprising only one genus, was founded 
by Silvestri in 1911, from material sent from Ceylon by E. E. 

Green. 

These insects are found only in warm countries, having been 
taken, up to the present, only in J ava, West Africa, Ceylon, and 

U.S.A. 

The Zoraptera were always described as an apterous order 
till 1918, when winged specimens of two distinct species were t 

discovered. As regards their evolutionary interest, Dr. G. C. 
Crampton says (1920) : — 

^‘Taking their anatomy as a whole, I would regard the 
Zoraptera as intermediate between the Isopiera and the 
Plecoptera, with their closest affinities tending slightly toward 
the side of the Isoptera, although the balance of characters is 
so evenly divided between the two groups, that it is very ^ 

difficult to decide whether the Isopiera or the Plecoptera are the 
nearest relatives of the Zoraptera. . . . 

On the other hand, the Zoraptera themselves are very like 
the ancestors of the Psocidce, so that they are extremely 
important insects for a study of the evolution of the higher 
forms such as the Hymenoptera, Neuroptera, etc., whose 
ancestors were undoubtedly extremely closely related to those 
of the Psocids.’' 

The body is elongate and flattened, bearing numerous 
hairs. The head is of about the same width as the pro- 
thorax, and somewhat narrowed in front ; it is inclined ^ 

downwards from the thorax. Large, moniliform antennsc are 
present, nine-jointed, and expanding towards the apex, with 
joints five to nine, sub-conical in shape. The mandibles are 
strong and of the biting type, with well-developed teeth ; the 
maxillae are distinctly separated into inner and outer lobes, 
with five- jointed palps ; and the labium is bilobed and bears 
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tlree- jointed palps. Compound eyes and ocelli occur in the 
winged forms, but are absent in the apterous forms. Of the 
thoracic segments, the prothoracic is the largest- The legs 
are uniform, of the running type, with two-jointed tarsi 
bearing two claws and a setiform empodium. Thorax and 
abdomen are of about the same length. The abdomen con- 
sists of ten distinct segments which broaden, out from the first 
to the eighth; it possesses a pair of short, single- jointed cerci. 

The alimentary canal is simple and straight for the greater 



B'la. — Zo'Toty^us Jmbhardi (x 20 approx.) 

(After Candell.) 


part of its length. The fore-gut reaches back about half-way 
along the abdomen, narrows down and then expands into the 
hind-intestine or true stomach. The number of Malpighian 
tubules is rather uncertain, hut is probably six. Zorapfera, 
up to the present, haTe been found chiefly under the bark of 
trees. They are social in habit, and in the variety of individuals 
found in one nest are very reminiscent of the Isoptera. In one 
of the newly discovered species possessing winged forms 
{Z. hubbmrdi) the following types of individuals are found : — 
1. Chitinized adults, whose fully expanded wings had been 
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shed at the base, after the manner of termites ; with well- 
developed eyes and ocelli. 

2. Slightly chitinized nymphs with nine-jointed antennse, 
subcutaneous eyes and ocelli, and possessing partially developed 
wing-pads. 

3. Non-chitinized, wingless nymphs, without eyes or ocelli, 
and with eight-jointed antennae ; otherwise similar to the 
adult. 

4. Non-chitinized wingless adults, without eyes or ocelli, 
and with nine- jointed antennae. Closely resemble the nymphs 
of type two. 

Of the winged form, only females have as yet been taken. 

These insects have not yet been bred out from the egg, but 
on several occasions a single egg has been found near a female 
which is in all probability that of Zoroiypus ; it is f mm. 
by f mm., and has a sculptured surface ; its size indicates that 
the eggs are laid singly. 

The sole family included in this order is the Zoroiypidce, 
with one genus, Zoroiypus, Silvestri first described the order 
in 1913, and wrote an account of Z. neoiropicus in 1916. The 
new winged forms were dealt with by Caudell and Crampton 
in 1920. 


PSOCOPTERA 


Book lice. Death, watches. 

Small soft insects with two pairs of membranous wings 
having few cross-veins ; fore-wing larger than hind-wing. 
Antennae filiform. Mouth-parts biting. Prothorax small. 
Tarsi two- or three-jointed. 

This order formerly comprised the family Psocidce in the 
order Oorrodentia . It is referred to in modern American text- 
books as the order Cormdentid. 

In addition to the usual winged forms, many are known 
which, are wingless, or in which the wings are nnsuited to flight. 
The winged forms have a small prothorax which is concealed 
between the head and the large mesothorax, which, again, is 
fused to the metathorax. In the wingless forms, however, 
there is a larger prothorax and a small mesothorax. When 
at rest the winged forms close the wings along the body in a 
sloping position, with the posterior margin uppermost. 

The colour is usually whitish, grey, or brown, hut some 
tropical species are very brightly and artistically coloured. 
Members of the order are probably more abundant in temperate 
than in tropical regions, although the attractiveness of the 
tropical species has led to greater numbers being collected, 
thus increasing the number of brown species in these regions 
over the known species in the cooler parts of the world. The 
Hawaii Islands are particularly rich in representatives of the 
order, while the largest species known, which has a wing 
expanse of an inch and belongs to the genus Thyrsophorns, 
has its home ia Brazil. Large numbers are preserved in 
amber. The mouth-parts are hypognathous and of the biting 
type, a curious feature being the unusual formation of the 
maxillae. Each maxilla is composed of a fleshy outer lobe, 
with the inner lobe modified to form a remarkable organ, 
which was considered by the earher writers to be a separate 
appendage, and which was given the name of the ''pick'’ or 
‘'rod.” The "pick” articulates with the outer lobe by 
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sliding in it in the manner of a piston sliding to and fro in its 
cylinder, and is now generally regarded as being the true 
inner lobe of the maxilla. The Buggestions as to what nsci 
this mechanism is put have been many, among which may bc^ 
mentioned the theory that the ticking noise undoubtedly mad(^ 
by some species — hence their name death watches is 
achieved by tapping the end of the pick on wood. Vc^ry 
possibly the pick ” may be used in puncturing the Hi)orangia 
of fungi on which the insects feed, but this form of action 
has not been observed, and the true aim of this modification 
of the maxilla is shrouded in mystery. The labium has a 

large mentum and ligula, which 
is divided into two lo()eH. The 
labial i)alps are reduced to globu- 
lar lobes placed externally on thc^ 
anterior portion of the lal>ina. 
There is a large hypo-pharynx, 
which is free and has two gland 
ducts opening on it. ’^I'ho labium 
and post-clypeuH are larger, the 
latter often appearing as if it 
were inflated. On examination 
it is found to have siwc^ral muscles 
attached to its inne^r surfaec% 
which have their irmertion on a 
plate placed below th(^ anterior 
portion of the cesophagus. 

The head is large and is provided witli (compound eyes, which 
are often very convex and developed more* in the* male than 
in the female. Three ocelli are preHc^nt in the* winged forms. 
The antennae have from eleven to fifty segments. In some! 
species the wings are clothed in scales, so arranged and coloured 
as to rival even the Lepidoptera in beauty. Wings arc* atwi*nt 
almost entirely in Clothilla, Hyperetes and AlrapcM, In sorrier 
of the apterous species rudimentary processeH can be? found 
on the prothorax, which Hagen considered to be riiclimentary 
wings. With only a few exceptions, wings and occilli are both 
present or absent at the same time, i)08Bibly a case of Menclcdian 
linkage.” In Mesopsocus the adult female has diminkheci 
wings, whereas the adult male has them more fully (leveIo|K^cL 
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It is always noticeable that even when wings are present and 
fully developed there is a marked reluctance to use them. 
The tarsi are generally composed of two segments, but three 
may be present in some. A peculiar gland of unknown function 
has been noted at the base of the tarsal claws. Not much is 
known of the internal structure. There is no crop ; there 
are nearly always four Malpighian tubules ; the posterior 
portion of the alimentary canal is very short. The ovaries 
are formed by five egg-tubes which all lead into a common 
oviduct. The accessory glands are somewhat remarkable, 
consisting of a number of small vesicles, each with a separ- 
ate duct, enclosed in a sac, but they have not been fully 
investigated. 

The life-history is hardly known. The egg stage mostly 
persists through the win- 
ter in England ; they are 
laid in many cases under 
silken covers, which are 
probably spun by glands 
in the hypopharymx, and 
then covered by excre- 
mental matter. They are 
placed on the bark of 35.-Wing of Psocid. 

trees or on plants. The 

nymph is similar to the adult, but has no ocelli or wings at 
first, and as it grows the prothorax diminishes in size. There 
are two or more generations a year in warm climates, and 
the adults often live in small colonies under their spun-silk 
covers. Their food is apparently animal and vegetable refuse 
matter, fungi, lichens. In some cases it appears that a 
speciality is made of the Uredinece, but to what extent is not 
known. These insects may be found on tree trunks, especially 
those of the conifers and beech, and sometimes in birds’ nests. 
Atropos feeds on pinned insects in collections, and Cloihilla 
eats the starch paste used in binding books. It is individuals 
of these two genera which are said to make noises like those 
made by the death-watch beetles. Damp air is in all cases 
essential to their life, dry air, together with strong light, being 
fatal to them. The action of checks in nature is not known 
except that the larva of Croce filipennis feeds on the household 
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species. There are well over 2,000 species in the world, of 
which forty are British. 

The economic importance of the order may be said to be nil. 
The household species can be troublesome at times, especially 
in damp places. As in the case of houses which harbour 
mites, the prejudices of the occupier largely determines 
whether the insect is a^pest or not. The chief loser from tlie 
depredations of these minute insects is likely to be the entomo- 
logist himself, if they get into his collection. One species, 
Psocus taprobanes, has been recorded as damaging tea in 
Assam, but after careful investigation this has been denied. 
Numerous observations and isolated papers have been written 
on the order, but up to the present no comi)rehen8ive work has 
been done on them. 

References , — Derham (1701, 1704), Burgess (1878), Hagen 
(1881, 1883), Ribaga (1900), Enderlein (1903, 1904, 1905, 
1906), Stager (1917), Menzel (1921), Banks- numerous 
papers. 


M A Lh( ) I ^ H A( i A {LipopUra) 


Biting Lice, liird Lico. 

Flattened, the head lar^ie ; the prothorax difitinct, meao- 
thorax small, the metathorax small and usually fused with 
the abdomen. Mouth-parts of bitinjJ type, mandibles well 
developed. 

The MdUophaga ap|>(*nr to Ih^ \vi<l<dy <iiHtril>utccl over the 
world, though the tropieul fauna is still little known. 

Tliere in gencTally no diflieulty in 
identifying inHeetn ; tlu^y iin* 

all nmall and live*, jmrasitic’ally on 
birds and rnamrnalH, hut unlikt* tin* 

Anophira they do not siadc blofsl, 
but feed on tlif^ feathers la hairs 
their hosts. Mathp/tai/a an* vi*ry 
active, eH|HHvially in the early stag<*s, 
and can run with considerable 
speed. 

The lu*ad is ahnormally larg<* and 
tlatteiied and often triangular in 
shape : the anteniue, which are 
short atal coiiipoHed of from three 
to five joints, are often ecjiica*ided 
in groovers. The? c‘yes an* small or Fca :m.- 
ahsemt. The mouth “piirts are of the 

biting tyjKs the maialilileH being wad! develo|M*d and toothed ; 
the maxilke, whkdi bear an inner hd>e, are in some fiiinilieM 
provided with a foiir-jointefl palp. The liibruni is large mid 
apparently used as a scraping organ. 

The legs, cmpecdally tin* first pair, are rut her Hiniili ; getieriilly 
speaking, the* liird4iifc*Hting s|ieeic*H are provided w ith t.wa-» edaws 
on the tarsus, wdier<*iis the marnrnaldnfesting forms only 
one eliiw : there are, liow’irver, several exf’efitions |.<» IIiim rule. 

With r<*giird to the iiiternii! itniiiomy, there is little of note : 

0 ^ 
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the nervous system consists of an infra- and supra- oesophageal 
ganglion, and three thoracic ganglia. 

The alimentary canal is simple : there is a long oesophagus, 
which in some forms is dilated to form a crop ; according to 
Sharp the posterior portion of the oesophagus connects the 
crop and the stomach. There are four Malpighian tubules 
present. 

The reproductive system is very simple : in the male there 
are from four to six testes, and in the female three to five 
egg-tubes ; the two oviducts unite before reaching the exterior. 
The eggs are laid singly or in clusters, and are attached by 
a gummy secretion to the hairs or feathers of the host. Little 
is known of the early stages, owing to the difficulty of observing 
the insects under natural conditions. 

There is no complete metamorphosis, the young lice on 
emerging from the egg being very similar to the adult. Besides 
hair and feathers, Mallophaga also feed on dry flakes of skin, 
and according to Kellogg they will eat dried blood from wounds 
or abrasions of the skin. 

Mallophaga are to be found on almost every kind of bird ; 
mammals, especially the domesticated species, and certain 
marsupials, also harbour these insects, but out of th(^ 1,250 
known species of Mallophaga only a])()ut sixty sj)ecieB have 
been found on mammals. Closely allied species of birds are 
often infested with allied species of lice. As a g(uieral rule, 
particular species of Mallophaga are confined to particular 
species of host, but notable exceptions occur, c^sj>ecially in 
the case of birds such as waders, w'here difhTCUit genera are 
often in contact with each other, so that the parasite can readily 
pass from one bird to another. 

Many species of Mallophaga are common to North America 
and Europe. 

The Mallophaga have been monographed in Oenera 
Insectorum, Ease. 66, by V. H. Kellogg. Among the earlier 
writers should be mentioned Giebel and Nitzsch, Imecta 
Epizoica, and Denny’s Monogmphia Anopluromm Briiannim^ 

1842. 

Denny lists about 200 species of Mallophaga from Britain, 
but many of them were obtained from birds which are very 
rare, or of accidental occurrence in the British Isles. 
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The economic importance of the order is not very great. 

Bishopp and Wood [Farmer's Bulletin, No. 801, IJ.S. Dept. 
Agr., 1919) state that more than forty species of Mallophaga 
are found on the domestic fowl. 

Perhaps the commonest species is Mcnopon pallidum, which 
is found throughout Europe and North America. Although 
the lice do not suck blood, they often affect the general health 
of the fowl, with the result that the egg-yield is diminished and 
the bird is more liable to suffer from disease. Young chickens, 
especially, are very apt to die when heavily infested with lice. 

There are several effective control measures : Bishopp and 
Wood recommend sodium fluoride dusted 
among the feathers of the chicken, a 
pinch of the powdered chemical to be 
rubbed among the feathers where the lice 
are most numerous. An alternative 
method is to dip the chicken into a 
solution of sodium fluoride in water, the 
proportion being | to 1 oz. of the salt 
to one gallon of water. Care should be 
taken that the sodium fluoride does not 
get into the food of the chickens, as it is 
poisonous when taken internally. 

Another remedy is to rub on some 
vegetable oil, such as olive, gingelly, or 
ground-nut. This method has been suc- 
cessfully used in India. The '' dust-baths ” so frequently 
indulged in by gallinaceous and passerine birds probably 
checks the numbers of the parasites to some extent. 

Kellogg, in Genera Insectorum, recognizes two sub-orders 
and four families ; these families are quite distinct both in 
structure and habits. There are twenty-seven genera and 
about 1,250 species known ; the European and North American 
fauna has been well studied, but many more species will 
doubtless be obtained from tropical birds and mammals. 



Fig. 37. — Mallophaga 
oggs on a feather, 
after hatching. (xlO.) 


Sub-Order I. ISCHNOGERA 

Antennae exposed, filiform, three- to five-jointed. Maxil- 
lary palpi absent ; mandibles vertical. Meso- and meta- 
thorax fused. Testes, four ; egg-tubes, five. 
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TRTCHODECTIDiE. 

Antennae three -jointed ; tarsi with one claw. Found 
exclusively on mammals. 

This family contains but one genus — Trichodectes — with 
about forty-five species, of which ten occur in Britain. 

T. latus and T, scalaris are common on the dog and ox 
respectively. 

Philopterid^. 

Antennae five -jointed ; tarsi with two claws. Found on 
birds - 

The principal genera of this large family are Docophorus 
(215 species), Nirmus (228 species), and (181 species). 

D. communis has been recorded from nearly one hundred 
species of birds ; Nesiotinus demersus is an interesting species 
found on the penguin, and Eurymetopus taurus is a parasite 
of the albatross. 

Sub-Order II. AMBL YCERA 

Antennae concealed, often clubbed, four -jointed. Maxillary 
palpi four -jointed ; mandibles horizontal. Suture between 
meso- and meta -thoracic segments usually visible. Testes, 
six. Egg -tubes three to five. 

GrROPiD^. 

Tarsi with one claw. Found exclusively on mammals. 

There is only one genus — Gyropus — with seven species. 
Denny mentions two species, G, ovalis and G, gracilis^ as British, 
both occurring on the guinea-pig. 

Liotheid^. 

Tarsi with two claws. 

The members of this family are bird-infesting with the 
exception of three small genera, viz. Boopia, with five species, 
found only on wombats, wallabies, and kangaroos ; Heierodoxus, 
one species, found on wallabies ; and Laiumcephalum, one 
species, also a parasite of wallabies. 

All the other species in this family are found on birds, the 
principal genera being Menopon, with 211 species, and Colpo^- 
oephalum, with 137 species. 


DERMAPTERA 


Segments of the body imbricate. Biting mouth -parts ; 
body flattened. 

This order has been formed mainly to include the earwigs, 
formerly classed with Orihojptera. 

The addition to it of Hemimeridce is at least doubtful, but 
is rendered more plausible by the existence of Arixenia, a 
parasitic earwig. 

The literature is referred to below. 

Burr creates sub-orders, super-families, and six families of 
true earwigs (Forficulids), but they are here treated as a single 
family. If we accept these many families in this order, then 
we should have to accept many more in Orthoptera. 

FoKPicuLinjE {Euplexoptera). 


Earwigs. 

Elongate, slightly flattened, elytra truncate. Wings folded 
radially and transversely ; many wingless. Abdomen long 
and terminated by two anal cerci formed as forceps. Free 
living. 

Owing to a closer study of the relationships of insects, the 
earwigs have now been removed from the Orthoptera, where 
they formed the family Forficulidce, and have been placed 
nearer the Coleoptera in a separate order. 

The common earwig, Forficula aurioularia, is a very well- 
known insect, which is regarded with more general loathing 
than interest. It received the common name of earwig owing 
to the superstition that it enters the human ear and travels 
thence into the brain. It has been stated that the name 
originates from the shape of the wing, which in some measure 
resembles a human ear, but it is scarcely possible that the 
insect should receive its popular name through an organ which 
is very rarely seen. 
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Earwigs are raedium-sized insects, with running k^gs of 
moderate length, generally coloured in the sombre blacks and 
browns of nocturnal insects, although a few are brilliantly 
coloured. The forceps are characteristic of the order, but 
extremely variable. One or two mimic insects of other orders. 
They are common in Europe, but are said to be somewhat 
rare in other parts of the world. They inhabit both temperate 
and tropical regions, the species being more numerous in the 
latter. 

The prothorax is free, usually rather square, and the thoracic 
segments generally are distinct, while 
each sternum on the tliorax projec^ts 
backwards so as to overlap tlu^ an- 
terior part of the following sc^gment. 
The abdomen is slightly broader than 
the thorax, is elongate and formed of 
the segments, which are fittcnl together 
by a complex imbrication wdnch allow's 
of great strength combirKnl with flexi- 
bility. Each segment is formed of an 
upper and lower plate, which overlap 
one another at the sides, and are in- 
serted far forward in the preceding 
segment. The visible segments are 
two less in the female than in tiu3 
male, but segments eight and nine are 
small and practically absent. At the 
end of the abdomen are situated tlie 
remarkable forceps or anal cerci. They are often half as 
long as the whole body, but are in a few species extrcunely 
variable in the same sex and species, both in length and 
shape. They sometimes cross one another and assume the 
most remarkable shapes, being perhaps most variable in 
the male sex, and are always present in the apterous forms. 
That they are the true anal cerci is shown hy the fact that a 
Ceylon species, of the genus Dyscritina, has anal cerci formed 
of many segments when in the young nymphal stage, but loses 
all but one segment, which forms the forceps, when it becomes 
adult. Their use is purely conjectural They have been 
observed to be used as weapons of offence and defence, and 



Fig. 38 . — Forficula auri- 
cularia . (X 2.) 
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it is thought that they may assist in the complicated business 
of folding the wings, hut the real purpose remains a mystery.- 
Between the forceps is a perpendicular plate known as the 
telson, the pygidium being a separate plate, which has the 
appearance of being the tenth dorsal selerite bent downwards. 
On most earwigs there is a small fold on the tergite of the 
fourth segment or thereabouts, which contains a small opening 
connected to odoriferous glands. In a rudimentary state, 
earwigs show an attempt at union between the thorax and 
the first ab dominal segment . 

The mouth-parts are of the usual mandibulate structure, 
with fairly prominent maxillulse in association with the hypo- 
pharynx. The labial and maxillary palpi are stated to he 
sensory, and there is a small apical segment on the palpi 
which seems characteristic of the order. The head, which 
is slightly flattened, carries large compound eyes, but no ocelli. 
The antennae are about half thelength of the body and filiform, 
almost monilif orm. The number of antennal segments increases 
with age, there being from ten to fifty in the adult. The 
elytra are short, thick and leathery, and rarely coyer more 
of the body than the portion below -which the hind-legs are 
inserted. They meet in a straight line down the back. The 
wings are yery large compared -with the elytra, and fold in 
the complicated manner indicated above — a way of folding 
the wings used by no other insect. They project slightly 
from under the elytra, the portion which projects being harder 
than the rest and coloured to harmonize with the elytra. 
When expanded, which it rarely is, the wing is shaped like 
the human ear and .is very delicate in texture. Labia minor 
flies freely, and can. often he watched folding up its wings. 
The legs are inserted far apart, have small free coxae and three 
tarsal joints, generally with no pulvillus . The spiracles are small 
and placed on the pleural membranes, making it impossible 
to see them unless the body is well stretched out. There are 
three pairs of thoracic and seven pairs of abdominal stigmata. 
The genital orifice has been observed to be double in some 
males. The forceps are generally larger in the male, which 
has nine visible -ventral segments, while the female has seven. 

The alimentary canal is not convoluted, and is provided 
with a crop and a gizzard. Salivary glands are present, and 
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there are thirty to forty Malpighian tuhules. The tracheal 
system is small, with no dilatations, and there are three thoracic 
and six abdominal ganglia, of which the last is larger than 
the rest. The ovaries vary. The common earwig has only 
one tube on each side, while species of Labidum have five, 
terminating separately into the oviduct, which lies obli(3[uely 
in the body cavity. The testes are a pair of curved bodies 
connected to a slender vas deferens. The oviducts open 
separately to the exterior, but a male has been recorded in 
which there was a double ejaculatory duct. It is interesting 
to note that the genital ducts of this order are mesodermal 
and not ectodermal in origin. 

Little is known of the life-history in general, but that of the 
common earwig has recently been worked out in the United 
States. The eggs are round and white and are laid in batches 
of fifty to ninety in the ground or under some shelter. They 
are generally laid in the autumn, and the female remains with 
them and hibernates. It is stated by some authorities that 
the female tends the young nymphs, which hatch in the spring, 
but others deny this and say she has no further interest in her 
progeny after they have hatched. The young nymphs lie 
in a curved position in the egg and are provided with an 
egg-tooth for piercing the shell. When they just emerge they * 
are white and could easily be confused with the Thysanura 
at first glance. They are similar to the adult, and in the 
apterous species are difficult to tell from the adult except 
by the chitin, which is much softer, and by the fact that the 
pincers are less developed and that the antennae have fewer 
joints. It has been stated that they will collect under the 
mother lik^ chickens under a hen, and they have also been 
observed to eat their mother’s dead body. The imago is 
most active in damp weather, sometimes comes to light as 
in the case of Labidma, is nocturnal in habit and lies in 
concealment during the day. The food of earwigs consists 
of decaying vegetable matter, small insects and larvae, and 
sometimes their own race. They devour pollen, sap and the 
petals and stamens of flowers. The nymphs of F, auricularia 
have two feeding periods in the United States, the first one 
occurring in spring and the second later in the summer. Their 
food at first consists of the tender shoots of clovers, grasses, 
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dahlia and other plants. Later on they feed on green shoots, 
blossoms and the bases of petals and stamens. These foods 
are presumably in addition to the ordinary mixed carnivorous 
and herbivorous diet. 

Hibernation takes place in the autumn, the individuals 
consisting of young adult males which have developed too 
late for copulation, and females. All other males die after 
copulation has taken place. For the purpose of hibernation 
the adults often collect in large numbers. They are to be 
found in the ground or in sheltered places, such as under the 
bark of trees, in rotting vegetation, under stones — in fact 
anywhere where it is fairly damp. Many are found on the 
seashore, and Anisolabis maritima lives under seaweed in 
the United States. Labia minor can generally be found in the 
neighbourhood of manure heaps . The natural enemies are such 
insectivorous vertebrates as birds, frogs and toads, and also 
predatory beetles. There is a Tachinid parasite, and many are 
attacked by nematode worms of the genus Mermis and Filaria, 
which lives in the body cavities of adults and nymphs. 

For a more extended study of the order the following works 
should be consulted: Perkins (1903); Kirby’s Catalogue 
(1904); Burr (1914) and Gen. Ins. Fasc. 122 (1911); U.S. 
Dept. Agri. 566 (1917) ; Brindley (1918) ; Lucas, 
Orthojptera (1920). 

Seven species are indigenous to Britain and four species 
have been introduced. Known species number about 500, 
with a total of somewhere about double that number. 

As a whole the economic importance of the Lermaptera 
may be said to be small, although in many cases they may be 
much less of an actual pest than is supposed. For instance, 
^Chelisoches melanocephalus is commonly found in the bores 
made by boring caterpillars in sugar-cane, and may be acting 
as a check, while Perkins observed Anisolabis annulipes 
attacking the hopper PerJcinsiella saccharicida. As pests 
they are confined to gardens, and in Europe, at any rate, are 
not to be counted at all serious. They are probably kept 
down by the natural enemies, and the ordinary gardener’s 
method of inverted flower-pots filled with grass serves to check 
their damage on show flowers . In 1 9 1 1 , however , F. auricular ia 
was noticed in some numbers in the gardens of large estates 
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at Newport, R.I., and by 1916 had become a serious pest on 
ornamental flowers. This was probably owing to the earwigs 
having been imported without all the natural enemies. Action 
was taken against them by spreading poisoned bait early in 
May to kill the young nymphs. A mixture of stale bread and 
Paris green, made into a thin paste with water, was scattered 
broadcast late in the evening. This appeared very effective 
and was not dangerous to song-birds owing to the large amount 
of other food available. After the nymphs had migrated to 
the blossoms, they were sprayed with a soap and nicotine 
sulphate solution. In England earwigs have been so abundant 
in camps and in houses as to constitute a real pest. Gardeners 
dislike them for their habit of collecting in soft-pet ailed flowers, 
such as dahlias, which they eat. 

ARIXENIIDiE. 

Parasites on bats. Eyes reduced ; wingless. Mandibles 
flattened, not functional. Cerci long, not segmented. 

A family formed by Jordan (1909) for insects found in the 

pouch of a Malayan bat. 
Included in Dermaptera by 
Burr in Genera Insectorum, 
Fasc. 122 (1911). Jordan 
refers to them as anatomi- 
cally and morphologically a 
connecting link between the 
earwigs and Hemimerus, but 
not in a phylogenetic 
sense.’' In general they re- 
semble the wingless earwigs ; 
and it is a possible point of 
view that they are a link to 
Hemimerus. Whatever place 
we give to Hemimerus, this 
apparently definite family 
are closely related, phylo- 
genetically, to Forficulidm, 
They are obviously of no economic importance : Arixenia 
esau Jord. is the known species. 



Eia. 39 . — Arixenia esau. 
(Simplified from. Jordan.) 
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Hemmeridjei. 

Small, Wind and wingless insects, with long flexible cerci ; 
found as parasites on the bodies of some African rodents. 

In appearance the Hemimeridce are something like very 
small Blattids, but are distinctly smaller than Cimex. They 
are exceedingly rare^ and very little is known about them. 
As far as is known they are limited to parts of West and East 
Africa. 

The body is somewhat flattened, the 
pronotum large, and the abdomen fairly 
broad, terminating in a pair of long 
one-segmeated cerci. Tliey are brown 
in colour. The structure of the pleura 
is not understood, but cn the abdomen 
they are said to be similar to those 
found in Forficulidce. The labrum is 
large, as are the mandibles, which are 
toothed on the inner edge. The 
maxillae are well deyeloped and are pro- 
vided with five- jointed palpi. The most 
notable part of the structures which 
form the mouth is the Epipharynx- 
hypopharynx, which consists of a 
bxlobed organ with an articulated 
appendage on each side, probably a 
palp. The legs have small coxse, and 
are provided with three-j ointed tarsi, two 
of these joints being pubescent below. 

The spiracles are difficult to see, but 
Hansen says there are ten pairs. The genital aperture is 
situated between segments eight and nine. Reproduction is 
viviparous, the young being said to be born six at a time, but 
it is more probable that they are born singly. The ovaries 
are stated to have eight egg-tubes each. Hansen has stated 
that the nymphs are connected with the walls of the material 
organs by a process from the neck, but no details of this have 
been ascertained. The nymphs are said to be similar to the 
adults, but with a simpler structure of the antennse, which 
are long and filiform in the adult. 



Fic. 40 . — Hemimerus 
Hanseni. 

(After Hansen.) 
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For the available information on these little known insects 
the following should be consulted : Saussure (1879), Hansen 
(1894), Bormans and Krauss (1900), Vosseler (1907), Car- 
penter (1909), Jordan (1909), Heymons (1912). 

There are no British species, and the group is of no economic 
importance. 
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Beetles. 

Fore -wings (elytra) thickened, meeting in a straight line. 
Biting mouth -parts ; second maxillae fused. 

This is a large and very well-known order. Its members are 
widely distributed throughout the world and are found in all 
situations. Many of them are of considerable economic 
importance and come a good deal under the notice of mankind. 

Beetles are as a rule very easily recognizable, being different 
in appearance from the insects of any of the other Orders. 
They have, with few exceptions, a hard or leathery integument 
and two pairs of wings, the anterior pair usually being horny, 
forming a shield or covering for the posterior pair, which are 
membranous, and in most cases functional, folding, when not 
in use, beneath the elytra, as the anterior pair are called. The 
elytra in the majority of cases meet in a straight line down the 
centre of the back ; but there are several species in which they 
become widely separated toward the apex. In some cases they 
are more or less truncate, as in the Btaphylinidce and Psela- 
pJiidce. 

The head is as a rule normal in shape and size, and is very 
mobile. There are, however, a number of species in which it 
is of unusual form, e.g. in the Ithynchophora it is produced 
in front to a greater or less degree, often forming a long, beak- 
like structure known as the rostrum, at the apex of which the 
mouth-parts are situated. The mouth-parts are of the pre- 
daceous or herbivorous biting type. There is a labrum or 
upper lip usually present, varying in size and entirely wanting 
in the Curculionidce, The mandibles vary according to the 
food-habits of the beetles. The herbivorous species have 
short, broad, blunt mandibles, well adapted for the kind of 
work they have to do. Carnivorous beetles have longer 
mandibles, sharply pointed, and sometimes with a cmtting edge. 
With one exception the mandibles move horizontally : the 
exception is that of the genus Balaninus of the CureMlionda', 
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in which the mandibles move vertically. There are a pair of 
maxillae present, furnished with three- or four- jointed palpi. 
The palpi are rarely five-jointed. The lower lip or labium 
carries three- or two- jointed palpi which are in some cases 
setiform. The compound eyes vary much in shape, some being 
oblong, kidney-shaped, or round, others divided by a ridge, or 
strongly emarginate. The number of facets vary considerably. 
In some cave-dwelling species eyes are absent. Ocelli, although 
the usual organs of vision in the larvae, are very seldom pre- 



Fig. 41. — Types of Antennae. 

1. Filiform — Carabid. 2. Serrate — ^Elaterid. 3. I^amellate — Lucanid. 
4. Clavate — Staphylinid. 5. Geniculate — Curculionid. 


sent in adult beetles. The genus Homolmm of the Staphy- 
linidce and some of the Dermestids possess a frontal ocellus. 

The antennae, also, are very variable, showing great diversity 
as to form, length, number of joints, and, in a less degree, 
position. The majority of the beetles have eleven- jointed 
antennae placed either in front of, or between, the eyes. As 
regards form they may be filiform or simple, moniliform, 
clavate, flabellate, serrate, lamellate, and lamellate with the 
club formed of movable, leaf-like segments. (Figs 41, 42). 

The head is usually broadly united to the thorax ; but in 
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sonic cases there in a distiiH*! nc*ek. ^Fhe thorax in cann 
of three portions ; thc‘ prothorax, the inesothorax and tin* meta- 
thorax ; the upper portions being the pro-, in<‘Ho , ami metn 
notum and tlie lowtT jjortioiis tlie pro-, ineso-, ami ineta” 
sternum. The pronoturn is nev(‘r joined to the* nnwaiotum. 
The metanotuin is eoveri‘d by tin* i^lytra, while only a Humll 
part of the mc‘sonotum is visibh*, thin visible ptaiion iHdng 
calksl the Heutelluiii. The |)ronolum is plainly visible, llie 
elytra are ap|H*m!c*d to the ine.Mmotum an<l the wings to 
the midanotuin. The anterior pair of legs are horm* hy the 
prostermiin, tln^ interinediale pair by the ineHosl(*rininn uml 
the posterior pair hy tin- imdasternum. 'fhe abd<tmer* is 
made up of a vhtuhI number of segments, ustudly live or six 
being visible on the ventral surfaee ; on the dorstnn, <’overed ns 
a rule hy the cdytni, sevmt, eight, or 
even niiu* Hegnumts an* visilde. 'rbi* 
elytra in th<* nuijority of easels taunpletely 
cover th<^ abchutHm ; but in soim* species, 
as mention<*d itb<w’i% they are very trine' 
cate : in soiiu* otfn*r forms they li^ave the 
apex of the abdomen exposed. Whigs 
in many mmm are large nm! fiinettnmil ; 
in Home forms, however, they are verv 
rudimentary or totally absent. When 
not in use the large, fiiiieiionitig wings an* neafjy and in 
tricately folded beneitfli the elytrie 

The legs vary ns to leiigih, Hm\ nnd shape, being itdapfed to 
thc^ habits of tlieir possessors. I liey may be ft»riftefl for fliggitig, 
aH in the SmmfMtiihr, or for swdiiiriiing, m in ftii* /ii/liAeb/ir#" ; 
beetles like* the I Imve the long, sleiifif^r, riiiiiiiiig 

tyjK* of leg; others, like the flaltie-ids, liii%'’e the lijiiil-feiiiorii 
thickened fimt ffirniefl f*#r jiiiii|iing, The iniinbi^r «if Ijirsiil 
jointH vary, but there lire rim:er fimri* Hum livie TUp rtriie, 
which join the legs to the boily, fit into sinbets, eiilli^it I be roxiil 
cavities. The eirvitieH of the eoxi#.% if efilireiy 

within the firoHleriiiirii, nre said in be rloseii liidiitifl „ but if 
placed on the Jtifieiiiri* of tht* |irostrriiiiiii nipi iitesosterritirii, 
are snicl to bi* ladiinil. In some s|#eries tf$ere m ii simili 
trcKbiiiitiii fitlttidiefi In tln^ I’oxa* of fhi^ nnlerifir iiiid iiit-erfiii-- 
(bate pairs of legs. 
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As regards the internal structure, the alimentary canal is of 
more or less normal character. The pharynx, opening from 
the mouth, is followed by the oesophagus, which passes as a 
tube of varying size and length through the thoracic cavity. 
A crop is present in most of the adult beetles and also in certain 
of the larvae. Following the crop is the proventriculus, of 
which the inner surface is provided with horny ridges or spine- 
like teeth : it is well developed in all carnivorous and wood- 



Fki. 43. — Colcoplerouft tarsi, (x 25.) 

1. Carabld— simple tyiKt. 2. Ciirculkmid— Ilbyncliophorous type. 3. Chrysomclid — 
I'hytoplmgous type. 4. Cocciiudld. 

feeding beetles, but is not present throughout the whole order. 
The mid-intestine, or chylific stomach, is somewhat variable, 
being in some cases very elongate and coiled : in carnivorous 
species it bears elongate, pouch- like structures. The Lamelli- 
cornia and the Phytophaga have a more simple form of mid- 
intestine, although it varies in length, being very long in 
Lamellicornia^ and short and small in the Cerambycids. At 
the junction of the stomach and the intestine proper are the 
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Malpighian tubules, which number either four or six. The 
intestine, or small intestine, is somewhat variable, being long 
in some species {Necrophagus and Dytiscus), and short and 
slender in others {Carabidce and Chrysomelidce). The colon, 
or anterior portion of the rectum, is in some species {Dytiscus, 
Nccrophagus) developed into a curious, bladder-like caecum. 
The rectum, which is sometimes larger than the colon, is pro- 
vided with structures, which, for want of a better term, are 
known as rectal glands. The anus is often furnished with 
glands of a repugnatorial nature, which secrete an offensive 
and corrosive fluid. Many species of Carabids possess this 
means of defence, especially the genus Brachinus, containing 
the Bombardier Beetles, which are able to emit a bluish vapour 
together with an explosion. Species of other families, also, have 
the power of ejecting fluids in some form or other. 

Salivary glands are usually present, varying in number and 
character. Silk glands, although not usually present in 
Coleoptera, are found in some Chrysomelids and Curculionids, 
situated near the oesophagus. 

The nervous system consists of a number of ganglia or nerve 
centres united with each other by one or two nerve cords. The 
supra-oesophageal and the sub- oesophageal ganglia of the head 
are merged into one main ganglion. The ventral ganglia vary 
in number : e.g. the Lucanidce, which have six or seven ganglia 
situated in the abdomen, and the Scarabceidce, in which all 
the ventral ganglia are concentrated in the thorax. 

The tracheal system is weU developed, in some large forms 
with air-sacs. Usually there are spiracles on all the segments 
with the exception of the head and last segment of the abdomen. 
In many aquatic larvae gills are present in the form of lateral 
abdominal processes. 

With regard to the reproductive system, the female organs 
consist of two sets of ovaries, each containing a varying number 
of tubes ; an oviduct with accessory glands, a copulatory pouch 
with spermatheca and its accessory gland and the vagina 
to the copulatory pouch. In the Adephaga the ovaries are of 
the meroistic type, whereas the members of the other divisions 
have ovaries of the holoistic type. The male organs consist of the 
testes, vas deferens, ejaculatory duct, seminal vesicle, accessory 
glands and sedeagus or penis. In the Adephaga the testes are 
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simple, coiled tubes, but in other groups they consist of a 
number of little sacs opening into a main tube ; testes of this 
form are sometimes enclosed in a sort of capsule. In some 
families there are more than one pair of accessory glands. The 
vasa deferentia vary greatly in length, and in the case of 
Cetonia are extremely long. 

Besides the compound eyes and ocelli, already mentioned, 
there are other sense organs present in the insects of this order. 
The organs of smell have been proved to be situated in the 
antennse, in the form of minute pits connected with nerves. 
The antennae are also claimed to be the seat of the organs of 
hearing. Taste organs are said to be situated on the epi- 
pharynx, either as hair-like setae or minute pits. The antenna^ 
are tactile organs, and sensitive, tactile setae are found on 
various parts of the head and body. Many beetles have the 
power of stridulating, and organs for this process are found on 
various parts of the body and legs. Gahan (1900) has written 
an excellent paper on the stridulating organs. 

There is a wide range of colouring in the Coleoptera. Many 
beetles are very beautiful, with brilliant metallic colours ; others 
are vividly marked with sharply contrasting colours, giving a 
warning note to those birds and insects which seek to prey upon 
them, for many are possessed of extremely unpleasant, acrid 
flavours. Some species, which are in themselves harmless, 
successfully mimic the colouring, and sometimes the actions, 
of insects which do have some defensive pr()])erties. Protectivcf 
resemblance is in this order carried out to a high degr(‘e of 
excellence, there being numerous instances of this among the 
tree-living beetles like the Longicorns and some of the lihyn- 
chophora, many of which exactly resemble the grey, lichcui- 
covered branches of the trees on which they rest. The 
habit of folding the limbs and feigning death is adopk^d by 
some species in the hope of escaping the attentions of their 
enemies. 

Beetles have a complete metamorphosis. The eggs are of 
two types : soft, oval eggs and harder eggs of varied shape. 
None of them are sculptured like those of the Lepidopiera. 
The soft eggs are the type laid in concealment, while the harder 
eggs are usually laid in the open. The larvse are of two types : 
the Campodeiform and the Eruciform or grub-like larva?, like 
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thoKo of the Bcara!)a‘i<lH ; the CanijxHic'iform larvje arc the 
active type, niich as thone of the (’urahidH and the Staphy- 
linids. There arc mod ifieat ions of thc^ne two formn. The 
pupa!! are usually noft and hav(^ thc! api)(uulageH more or Ic^hh 
frec^ The larval habits arc^ very div<*rs(^ and wherc^ known 
me mentioned under tluur r(‘H]K*ctive familicH. I'he length of 
the life-history vari(‘B, some npeeic's having scwcmil broods a 
year, while others take three or four years to attain tlie adult 
stage. 

Tlie adults range in sizt^ from thc^ minute to somc^ of thes 
largest insects known. Tluur habits arc^ very vari(‘d : thc^ 



majority are terrestrial ; but a considerable number arc^ aquatic!. 
The terrestrial forms are found in situations too numc!rouK to 
mention except under their particular familic!S, Many arc? 
predaceous, many herbivorous ; while others live on dc!(!aying 
animal and vegetable! matter, acting as scavengc^rs. Tliere is 
no real social life and but fc!W parasitic forms. 

Both larval and adult heetles arc! preyed upon l)y birds, 
monkeys, and other small mammals. Insects of other ord(!rH 
also seek them as food, and many predatory hcxstles do not 
hesitate to devour their own kincL 

The classification of the C’oleoptera since the tirnc! of Ian- 
na!us has undergone many changes, some of whicth were! very 
clearly needed. The classification used in the folhming work 
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is the one adopted hy Fowler, and is a combination of the 
systems formed hy Ganglbauer and Sharp. The hundred 
and three families are divided into three sub-orders : — 


1. ADEPHAGA, 

2. POLY CE RATA (Polymorpha or Polyphaga), which is 
split into six divisions : — 

1. Staphylinoidea, 4. Heteromera. 

2. Clavicornia. 5. Phytophaga. 

3. Serricornia. 6. Rhynchophora. 

3. LAMELLWORNIA. 

For authorities and catalogues the student should consult 
the numerous monographs in Genera Inseotorum, references 
to which are given under the various families. References to 
the families listed in the Berlin Catalogue, edited by Schenklin, 
1910, are also quoted. Descriptions of the British species 
will be found in Fowler, British Coleoptera (i-v, 1887-1891) 
and Supplement (Fowler and Donnisthorpe, vi, 1913) : 
reference is made to this work in each family below ; other 
volumes xised include Indian Insect Life (1909), Sharp, Cam- 
bridge Natural History, vol. ii (1899) and Fowler, Introduction 
to Coleoptera and Fauna of British India (1912). 

Regarding economic importance, the beetles undoubtedly 
rank high in this respect ; their vast numbers, their wide distri- 
bution, and the diversity of their habits and situations cause 
them to be a serious menace to mankind in his work of making 
the earth fruitful. 


Sub-Order I. ADEPHAGA 

Tarsi five -jointed. Antennae filiform. 

Ton families arc included in this sub-order, all with the 
characters quoted above. These families contain active, 
predatory insects, and there are but few of economic import- 
ance. 
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CiCIKBELlDiE. 


Tiger BeetlcH. 

Clypeus extending laterally beyond base of antennae ; 
maxillae terminating in an articulated hook. 

This family in %vell represented in both temperate and 
tropical regions. 

The members of this family are usually recognizable by their 
general form, which distinguishes them from the Garahidm, 
their near allies. They are, on an average, about an inch 
long, and are as a rule brightly coloured ; black, green, or brown, 
with dots or splashes of white, being typical of them. 

The head, which is well defined, bears mouth-parts of the 
predaceous type, consisting of long, curved mandibles, well 
adapted for seizing and holding their prey, atid well- developed 
labium and maxillae. The antennae arc simidc and of medium 
length, and the eyes are prominent. The legs arc long, finely 
spined, and adapted for running. The sexes are recognizable 
by the fact that the female has seven visible ventral abdominal 
segments, while the male has only six. 

The period covered by the life-history varies according to 
species, some taking two and others three years : that of 
CicAndela campestris, a well-known British species, is three 
years. A few forms are known in which the larva3 spend their 
existence in the stems of trees and bushes ; but the great 
majority prefer damp soil, particularly sand with a small 
percentage of clay. About fifty eggs arc laid separately in 
little pits formed by the ovipositor of the female. The eggs 
arc, in shape, an elongated oval, and of a clear cream colour. 
The period of incubation is from ten to fourteen days. There 
are three larval stages, covering a period varying from ten to 
twenty-one months. Hibernation as larvm or adults is the 
general rule. The larvm enlarge the pits as they grow and 
spend their whole time in them, waiting for unwary insects to 
pass within reach. They support themselves in their burrows 
by means of their legs and a projection on the dorsal surface) 
of the fifth abdominal segment. Pupation takes place in the 
soil, in a little chamber hollowed out from the side of the 
burrow. 
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An account of the Life-Histories and Larval Habits of the 
Tiger Beetles ” has been written by Shelf ord, 1908. Griddle 
(1910) has done some work on this family. 

The British species, which number four, belong to the genus 
Cicindela (Fowler). 

There is only one instance of the Cicindelidm being of any 
economic importance, and that is in the East Indies, where the 
larvae of some of the species of the genus Collyris burrow in 
the stems of coffee plants. A species of Tricondylea is also 
injurious to coffee. The remainder are carnivorous in both 
stages and possibly beneficial. 

Carabid^. 

Carnivorous ground beetles. 

The clypeus not extending laterally beyond base of antennae. 
Maxillae not hooked. 

This is a very large family, having a wide range in both 
temperate and tropical regions. 

They are from small to moderate size and are usually of 
sombre appearance, although there are a few species having a 
more vivid coloration. 

The head is, as a rule, narrower than the thorax : the filiform 
antennse are of moderate length. The mouth-parts are con- 
spicuous and strongly predaceous. The eyes are large and in 
some cases prominent. Wings are absent in some species, the 
elytra then being soldered together. The legs are well-developd 
and fairly long, except in a few instances when they are used for 
digging, they then being shorter and more stoutly built. The 
males have the basal tarsal joints of the fore-legs expanded. 

Up to the present little has been found out as to the complete 
life-history. In the case of Anthia sexguttaia, however, the 
eggs are known to be about a quarter of an inch in length, oval, 
white, and soft. The larvae are slender, with large heads and 
long mandibles. There are three pairs of moderately long 
thoracic legs. The body gradually tapers and terminates in a 
pair of cerci and an anal tube. They are of a dull colour and 
are very seldom seen, living, as they do, in concealment most 
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of the day. Pupation takes place in the soil. The life of the 
adult is considered to he long, the beetles hibernating in the 
earth, under stones or other places which afford shelter. Some 
species are diurnal and others nocturnal in their habits. The 
majority of them possess glands opening just above the anus, 
which emit an evil-smelling liquid when the beetle is alarmed by 
the approach of an enemy : in a few species the liquid, when 
liberated, goes off with a small report, thus being an admirable 
means of defence. With very few exceptions the Carabidae 
are carnivorous in both larval and adult stages, living on cater- 
pillars and many other forms of insect life. It is difficult to 
say where these beetles are not to be found, hill and plain, 
forest and pasture, all having their quota of them. 

The various sub-families of the Carabidce have been mono- 
graphed in the Genera Inaeotorum, by E. Rousseau in fascicules 
38 (1905), 40 (1906), 83, 84,85,86(1908) and by Dupuis, fasci- 
cules 116, 117, 123 (1911), 126, 134 (1912), 145, 146, 147 (1913). 

Horn has done much towards the classification of this 
family (1881), and Gen. Ins. Ease. 82 (1908, 1910, 1915). 

The British representatives number over 300 species (Eowler). 

The family as a whole can be said to be beneficial, their 
carnivorous habits helping to keep in check the superfluous 
insect life. There are, however, a few cases in which they 
are injurious, young wheat sometimes being attacked and 
also strawberries. 

Species of Zabrus and Clivina are injurious to wheat ; Har- 
palus and Pterostichus attack strawberries. 


Amphizoid^e. 

Antennae inserted just in front of the eyes. Pronotum 
short and narrow ; elytra ovate. Legs not formed for 
swimming. 

A very small aquatic family of one genus, comprising only 
three species, two of which are found in Western North America 
and one in Eastern Tibet. 

They are little over half an inch in length and are dingy in 
appearance. 

Their mouth-parts resemble those of certain of the Carabids. 
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The legs are feeble, and not, as might be expected, adapted for 
swimming. 

The larvae are also similar to those of the genns Carabus, the 
abdomen terminating in a pair of cerci, but not having an anal 
tube. The adults as well as the larvae spend their lives in cold, 
rapid streams, clinging to stones, etc., they being very poor 
swimmers . Both larvae and adults are presumably carnivorous . 

Sharp (1882) has written on this family. 

PELOBiiDiE {Hygrobiidce). 

Head not sunk into prothorax. Antennae bare. Anterior 
coxae conical, tibiae and tarsi provided with swimming 
hairs . 

This is a very small family of one genus, two members of 
which are found in Australia, one in Chinese Tibet, and one 
in Britain. 

In general form they resemble the AmpMzoidce, but are more 
convex and have the head more prominent. 

The mouth-parts are of the predaceous type ; the head is 
free, with prominent eyes. The moderately long legs are 
fringed with hairs which assist in swimming, while in the male 
the anterior and intermediate tibiae are dilated. 

The larvae are of rather curious form, having a large head 
bearing predaceous mouth-parts, and a sharply tapering body, 
the eighth abdominal segment ending in three long processes. 
The adult insect, which is found, like the larva, in ponds and 
ditches, has the power of stridulating ; the sound, according to 
Darwin, being produced by the tip of the abdomen rubbing on 
a file-like structure on the under-side of the elytra. 

The species are listed by Zimmermann in the Berlin Catalogue. 
The one British species is Pelobius tardus (Fowler), usually sold 
in Covent Garden and elsewhere under the name Squeaker.’’ 

HALrPLiDjej. 

Antennae ten- jointed, inserted near eyes. Hind coxae 
extend into two broad plates covering first three sternites. 

This is a small family comprising about 100 species, the 
majority of which are found in temperate regions. 
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They are all of small size, never exceeding 5 mm. in length, 
of an oval shape and usually of a dark colour. 

Their mandibles are grooved, enabling them to suck their 
prey. The plate-like form of the hind coxae make a good 
character for recognizing the members of this family. The 
males have the three basal tarsal joints of the anterior legs 
slightly dilated. 

The larvae are of peculiar form, having many fleshy append- 
ages attached to various parts of their body. In habit they 
are somewhat sluggish and cling to weeds, etc., in streams 
and ponds. The adult insect is also found in ponds and 
running water, and by the type of its mandibles is presumably 
carnivorous. 

The species are listed by Zimmermann in the Berlin 
Catalogue. 

There are thirteen British species (Fowler). 

DytisciDu®. 

Posterior coxae enlarged, contiguous at inner margins. 
Hind -legs formed for swimming. Males with the three basal 
joints of fore tarsi dilated. 

About 2,000 species are contained in this family. They 
have a wide distribution, but are more abundant in temperate 
than in tropical regions. Their colouring 
is usually some unobtrusive shade of 
brown or blackish bronze ; but there are 
a few tropical species more brightly 
coloured. They vary in size from quite 
small insects to fine, broad species over 
an inch in length. All are compactly 
built and oval in shape. 

The head is broad, and closely fits the 
thorax. The mouth-parts are of the car- 
nivorous biting type. The eyes are large, 

the antennse filiform and of moderate 

length. The elytra, which closely join the rmn/iriMis (nat'sizT). 
thorax, cover the abdomen completely. 

Functional wings are present in all species. The anterior 
pair of legs are of moderate length, and in the males have the 
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three basal joints of the tarsi dilatc^d to form a snekc'r-Iike 
pad. The posterior legs are long and adaptc^d for swimming, 
with the tarsi somewhat flattened and ciliated at the (‘dg(\s. 
The elytra of the females of some species have a s(‘ric‘s of d(‘(*p 
grooves down two-thirds of their kmgth. An unph^asant lluid 
is emitted from the anus and the articulation of the hc*ad wlam 
these l)cetles arc seized. 

Eggs are laid in the water on thc^, leaves of aquatics plants. 
The resulting larvse arc elongate;, with a Iarg(% flat hcaid and a 
narrow, tapering l) 0 (ly, terminated })y two hairy pr(K;(‘sst‘H. 
There arc three pairs of long, swimming h^gs. Th(‘ air Huj>ply 
is obtained by means of two spirach's at th(^ apex of thc^ 
abdomen. The mandibles an^ long, (uirvt^d and hollow, a 
device which enaldcs these larva* to grasp and suck tin* juices 
of their victims. The larvic l(*av(‘ the water to pufHitc*, making 
a cocoon in the mud at the w'at(*r'H (*dg<‘. Both larva* and 
adults arc carnivorous, the larva* fierc(*Iy so. The adults 
often take to flight on hot days. Th(*y arc* found in Ixdh 
stagnant and running water, but more usually the* former. 

There is an excellent monograph by Hharp (IHHO 2) on 
this family. Miall, in his Aq^uiiic PmeclH, givc’S an atteount 
of Dytisem rmrginalis, a big British H|)c*cieH. 

Zimmermann lists the species in the Berlin (‘utaloguc. 

There arc 106 British species. 


Gyhinid/K. 


Whirligig beetles. 

Antenna short and thick ; eyes divided. Hind co%m fixed 
and posterior legs formed into paddles. 

These beetles are widely diHtributc*.d throughout tlu* wairlcL 

A family of small beetles, easily rcx*ogniziibIe frcuri tlicdr 
habit of swimming about in intricate curv(:*s ainl circk^s on 
the surface of fresh water. They are usually shirty unci black 
in colour. 

The head, which is large, bt^-ars very short, incons|>iciious 
antennae. Th,e eyes are divided, so that whem the beetle is 
swimming on the water one portion of the eye is above while 
the other is under the surface. The middle and hind k*g8 are 
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short and paddle-like in form, enabling the beetle to perform 
its gyrations. The males have the anterior tarsi dilated. The 
females are often slightly larger and less shiny. 

Eggs are laid on aquatic plants. The larvae are aquatic, 
and are furnished with lateral gill processes on each of their 
abdominal segments. Pupation takes place in flimsy cocoons, 
which are usually attached to aquatic plants, clear of the water. 
The adult spends most of its time on the surface of either still 
or running water, only diving below the surface on the approach 
of danger. They are attracted by light, when they will leave 
the water by flight. Both larvae and adults are considered to 
be carnivorous. 

The family has been monographed by Regimbart in Genera 
Insectorum, Ease. 1 (1902), and also by Sharp. There are 
eleven British species (Fowler). 

PATJSSIDiE]. 

Antennae of abnormal and varied forms. Elytra truncate, 
pygidium usually exposed. 

A moderately large family of about 300 species, well repre- 
sented in both tropical and sub-tropical countries. One species 
is found in the south of France. 

Small beetles, rarely exceeding half an inch in length, usually 
black in colour, with deep-blood-red markings. They are 
easily recognizable by the extraordinary forms of the antennae. 

The mouth-parts are rather small, with short, curved 
mandibles. The antennae are extremely variable, both as to 
form and the number of joints, anything from two to eleven, 
some of which are often expanded into a leaf- or blade-like form. 
The wings are well developed. The legs are stoutly built and 
sometimes have the femora and tibiae much expanded. 

The larvae, which are carnivorous, and found in ants’ nests, 
much resemble those of certain Garabids. The adults in nearly 
all cases are also myrmecophilous, chiefly inhabiting the nests 
of terrestrial ants, although some have been found in the nests 
of tree-infesting ants. It has been suggested that these beetles 
secrete some substance which is attractive to the ants. They 
also have the power of discharging, with a slight explosion, a 
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cauHtH’ (had. Th(‘y jut nmdi givan 1<» Hying at nigid and ara 
attracted hy light. 

Tla^ family has la^caii lannograidHal hy Desneux in (h-nrm 
Insvviomm, Fasc. ( IHOa), IhilTray, iHH 7 , and tiedna 1901 , 
hav(‘ also writtmi on tla* family, (icstro lists the speck^s in 
tin* B(Tlin (‘atalogui*. 


Iln vsonnaK. 

Head with a slender neck. Antenme eleven -jhdnted. Hind 
coxae widely separated. Tibial spurs oblong, double on 
anterior, single on middle and hind legs. 

TIuh family is compriH(*d of only a few .species, Imf is widtHy 
distrihuied, laang found in both t(*inp(0*atc and trt^pk^al 
n*gi(mH. 

In genc*ral appcaraiu'c tlH*y Komewhat resendde Home HjH*cicH 
of (krahidH and an* cdongiitc*. In caihnir they are eithi‘r hliiek 
or hrowii- 

''ria^ head, which is joimal to the thorax hy a <Hstinet 
hears numt It parts wlntdi are eiitiridy eovered hy a large 
UKOttuin. Then* an* six visibk* ventral seginenfs. Thi* legs 
are shc^rt, tin* anterior tihiie Itave a pair of eiirvtal spines at the 
ape^x, while tin* midtlle ami posterior tihiie have only one itjaeal 
spine. Little is knowai of the life-hist<»ry. 'flaw are found 
under the hark of trees. 

I’he spetdes are deserif >ed hy Oestro in tla* Berlin ('aitilmiUH 
(Uileopkmrum. 

'riiere arc* no British sjw’cies. 


Orrnnin.K. 

Elongiite. Abdomen with five visible sternitti. Proncitum 
separated by sutures from pleiirat of thorax. Metiiiiteriitini 
with cross-suture before hind margin. Elytra with lattice- 
like sculpture, body covered with grey scales. 

A small fiiiiiily. tla* few* sjaades of wtiieh are found in the two 
AnierieiiH, the Philippine Isliinds. one in fliipiitn Btirrriiig mid 
Kiisimi tSilicTiio find one in Aiistndifi. 

Tlicw arc* elongate inseets, hf*iiriiig some reseriililitriei* tii flirt 
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Tele^phoridce in general appearance. They are dull greyish 
brown in colour. 

The head is small, with prominent eyes and long, stout, 
tapering antennae. The elytra cover the abdomen and have a 
lattice-like appearance due to rows of large, square punctures. 
The legs are short and slender. 

Little is known of their life-history. Some species frequent 
old, timber-built houses, but whether as wood-feeders or as 
parasites of other wood-borers is not definitely linown. 

The family has been worked on by Kolbe {Zeitsch. Wiss. 
Insectenbiol., 1908) and Lameere {Ann. Soc. Ent. Beige, 1900). 

Gestro lists the species in the Berlin Catalogue. 

Sub-Order II. POLYCERATA {Polymorpha, Sharp) 

Antennae usually clubbed or serrate. Number of tarsal 
joints varied. 

This sub-order contains eighty-nine families, many of them 
of great importance. 

(a) STAPHYLINOIDEA 

Venation without cross -veins or loop. Antennae simple. 

Staphylinid^e. 


Rove beetles. 

Antennae variable. Tarsi three- to five -jointed. Elytra 
truncate, only covering base of abdomen, which is flexible, 
with ten tergites and at least seven visible sternites. 

A very large family, of universal range. 

Its members are slender and elongate in shape and vary 
much in size, from the minute to about an inch in length. 
They are usually sombre in appearance, being black or a dull 
brown ; but there are a few species which show a brighter 
coloration. 

The mouth-parts are conspicuous, with stout biting man- 
dibles. The antennae may be ten- or eleven- jointed, filiform or 
clubbed. The eyes are not as a rule conspicuous, and in a few 
cases may be absent, but there are a number of species in 
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which they arc very prominent, (specially in the genuH tStmvs. 
The legs are of the active, runnitig typ(^ In Koine eases the 
abdomen terminates in two short Ktyle-lik<‘ ])roceK.ses. 'I’he 
integument of these beetk's is weaker and softer than is usually 
the rule in this onh^r of insects. The wings are large, ami wlnui 
not in use are folded away under the short idytra. 

The larvie are in form not unlike the. adults, with the 
addition of a pair of anal eerci and an anal tulie. 'I’hey have 
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many of the characterinticH of the (’arahicl anci Dytiwnd liirvii% 
being very active and rapaciouH. Sonn^ are pnaiiircaaiH on 
other innects, Hoxne feed on <lecaying animal and veg(*tiible 
matter, while a f(‘W live on pollen and nap of plaritH. T*he 
pujxje in Honu' caneH are covered with ii 
sort of gummy necretion wdiieh fixe^H the 
partH togetluT, thuH making a form of 
obtect pupa. Tlie aduItH are hniiui in 
many Hituationn, b\it particnilarly where* 
there in an accumulation of rubhinh, or 
in <l(^ad birdn and animaln. ’'rtieir food 
liahitH are much the* name m tlitme of 
the larva*. They uHually fe(*d at night, 
.spending the daytime in |)lii4*es of core 
cealmcait. Home K|M*eie« are found in the 
of ants, wherc^ it is Huppiised tliey 
Heer(d4* a Iluid attriurtive to the iintH, iiiiil 
pc^rhaps act as Hctavengers. The aHHiiming of a meiiiiidrtg 
attitude is practised by a few memhem of tJiis fiiiriily, esiM'Ti- 
ally l>y the welldcnown ‘VDevils’ ('‘oiichdiorse ((kypim rileiw), 
of this country, who, on tlu* approach of danger, HtiindH with 
wkhdy opcaied jaws and the long, flc*xible iilidonieri cnirving 
upwards. A number of HjH*eieH give* out an tinplc*iisiiiii fidotir 
when disturbed. 

BernhauHer and Scliubc*rt hivvf^ listed tlie sjieeif*s in tire 
Bc^rlin (Jatalogiie. 

Two sub-families have been monc^grnphed by Ffaiyim in 
(jf€7iera Imectorum, ITJU (1018). 

There are over 800 British sjK*ci(*s (Fowlc^r). 

Non© are known to be directly injurious, itrKl the fiitiiily m 
a whole can be considered generally benefieifil, owing to their 
predaceous luibits an<l work as scavengers. 
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PSELAPHID^. 

Small. Maxillary palpi large. Tarsi three -jointed. 
Elytra truncate. Five ventral abdominal segments. 
Myrmecophilous . 

A fairly large family, well distributed about the world. 

They are very small beetles of dull colouring, usually 
brown. 

The antennse are of curious form, much subject to variation, 
and in some species the number of joints are reduced to even 
one. The tarsal joints are also reduced in number in some 
species. 

Little is known of the life>history ; but in one case in which 
the larva is known, it is said to resemble somewhat those of 
the Staphylinidce. 

The great majority of the species live in the nests of ants, 
where it is believed they secrete, from little pubescent patches 
distributed on various parts of their bodies, a peculiar substance 
that is attractive to the ants. Other species are found in moss, 
dead leaves or matter of a similar nature, where they feed on 
mites, etc. 

The family has been monographed by A. Raffray in Genera 
Insectorum, Ease. 64 (1908), and Ann, Soc. EnL Franee, 
1903-4. 

There are about thirty-four British species (Fowler). They 
are not of any economic importance. 


Gi^ostid^. 

Very small. Antennae three -jointed. Tarsi five-jointed. 
Elytra cover the abdomen ; three apparent sternites. 

Only two species are contained in this family, and up to 
the present they have only been found in Brazil. Beyond the 
fact of their inhabiting the nests of the Cremastogaster ants, 
little is known about them. Westwood, Trans. Entom. Soc. 
London (N.S.), III, 1855. 

K 
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SOYDMil^JNlD/K. 

Very small. Antennae expanding apically. Tarsi five- 
jointed. Anterior coxae contiguous, posterior coxae separate* 
femora usually thickened. Six visible ventral segments. 
Eyes coarsely granulated. 

A family of about 1,200 widcdy dinfrihutcHl through- 

out the world. They arcs very Hinall beeik^H of a dull !)nov!i 
colour, and somewhat hairy. 

The moutb-partH arc of the pn^daec^ouH tyjM% tlu* inandibleH 
in some specicB being long and Kic^kle-Hhafwd. The* elytra, 
which in the great majority eov(T the entire alxloiticui, in Hcune 
cascB leave the pygidinm ex])OHed, 

Little iB known of the life-hiniory. Tlxe iidultH are found 
in moBB, dead leavcB, and matter of a nimilar nature, whi*ri‘ it 
is preBumed they arc pr(^{lae(‘ouB on nucdi foriiw of life* an the 
Acari. Cniki lintn the Hpecies in the licTlin (Vitalogiu*. 1lu*re 
are about twenty-four Jiritish sjK*eieH (F(nvh*r). 

HiiJunu/K. 

Burying hectloB. 

Size variable* 30 mm. long. Antennje usually clubbed* 
Tarsi four- to five-jointed* anterior coxae; conical unci con- 
tiguous. Eyes finely granulated. Apex of abdomen often 
exposed, five to six sternites* free. 

Found in l)oih tropical and t(‘mperaterf*gioim, hut thegreiitiT 
number in the latter zone. Kun»pc*, North New 

Zealand, South Australia, and I’asmania. 

A family of great varialality l>oth in point of hizc* mid ffirnu 

The majority are Bmall, not excec*ding half an iiicdi in leiigtii ; 
but there are (|uite a number of an inch and over. Iliey are 
usually of nombro ap|Kmrance, but gaudy eoloiiririg, jiiirtic!ii- 
larly orange and black, predominatcH in some* sfiecdi^s. 

The mouth-partH are conspicnious, with Btrcing iryniflililcw. 
The head is cajiable of being bent down and hidden liy the 
big thoracic |)latc^. The k-'gs arc* inf.Kh*riitcdy long iiinil Mtmitly 
built, especially in the genus 
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Little is known of the larvse of the smaller species, but those 
of the larger are flat and somewhat tapering. The larvae of 
the genus Necrophorus bear spiny plates on the back of thebody . 
A pair of cerci are usually present on the ninth abdominal 
segment. Some, especially those of the genus SilpTia, are very 
active, and possibly predaceous, snails in particular being 
attacked. The larval food generally is decomposing animal 
or vegetable matter. The adults of the genus Necrophorus 
are well known as '' Burying beetles,” owing to their habit of 
excavating beneath the dead bodies of small mammals or 
birds, which gradually sink into the ground, where they are 
devoured by their buriers. Occasionally Silphids may be 
found in the nests of birds, but as a generality the ground is 
their habitat. The family has been classified by Dr. Horn, 
Trans, Amer, Entom. Soc, VIII, 1880. The British species 
number about 104 (Fowler). 

A few species are more or less of economic importance, 
damage being done by the larvse and adults to the leafage of 
certain crops, such as beet, cereals, spinach, and potatoes. 
The genera concerned are Silpha and Bathysia. 


GIjAMBIDM. 

Minute, convex, hemispherical. Antennae eight- to ten- 
jointed, with two-jointed club. Tarsi four -jointed. Head 
very large ; maxillae with two long lobes. Wings partly 
ciliate. Five to seven free sternites. 

A family of near relationship to the Silphidm, The majority 
of its species are found in Europe and North America ; Ceylon 
and the Canary Islands have one representative each. They 
are very small, round, and convex, and are generally dull in 
colour. 

The head is large and bears clubbed antennae and maxillae 
which have two long lobes. The wings are more or less ciliate. 
The number of visible sternites varies from five to seven. The 
larvae are elongate, narrowing towards each extremity. These 
beetles live under bark or in decaying vegetable matter. 
There are four British species (Fowler). 
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LKrriNrD/K. 

Small. Antennae long and filiform. Eyes wanting or 
rudimentary. Tarsi five-jointed. Elytra covering abdomen. 

A small family of only two g(‘n(‘ra, numbering llirec* or four 
species altogether, and found in EurojK* and X(»rtli America. 
Th(\y arc small and dull of colour. 

These beetles resem})le in a gcuHTuI way s(»in«* c»f the sninlliT 
Silphids ; but their filiform ani(ama‘ an* miudi longer, anil 
they have a very sliort midasternum. Thc^y arc ustially blind, 
or the eyes, if present, an* (‘xtr(‘mely rudimentary. The larva* 
are unknown. 

The Euro|)ean species is found in d(‘ad leaves, rotting wood, 
birds' nests, and are also said to Iiv(* {)uraHiti(*aIly on the hodk*H 
of small mammals. The* North American sjH*eii*H have laam 
found on the bodies of beavc^rs. ''Fhen* is om* British H|H*eicH, 
Lapiinm UMaemH (Fowler). 

TiiHarocTKavoiO/K, 

Minute. Antennae with a three-jointed chih. Klytru 
abbreviated or complete. Wings fringed with hair. Tarsi 
three -jointed. 

A family of wade distribulkm, but most inimcrotis in tin* 
tropics. Home of the smallest known beetles an* eoiilaiiicii in 
this family; the small<*Ht members an* | mm., and tire liirgcst 
rarely exec^ed 1 mm. Th(*y arc obscurely colmircd. Tin* 
antenruB aro clubbcal and tin* inaxilhc arc Iri lobcil. The 
t^lytra, according to spcHucH, may or may not (*ovcr tlic iibfioiittm. 
The wings are rmnarkahlc in b(*ing very iiarrow^ iiiid fringed cut 
both edges with long fine hairs. 

The larviB are elongate, with large heads and eyes, iirid liiiva* 
the apex of the abdom(*n furnished with a pair of ii,ji|M*riilitges* 
The adults are found in rubbish, irmcmg leaves, iitiiler Iiitrlc or 
in rotten wood. 

The family has been monographed by I>r. Mfittliews, Lciiiclott, 
1B92 and 1900, and listed by (’siki in the Btadin riifiilogtie, 
Thc*re arc^ eiglityd'ive British s{K»ei<*s (Fowler). 


COI.KOrTl^ItA 


11 YDUOSf'AI'HlD.K. 

Minute. Aquatic. Antennae ciftht-jointeci. Tarai three- 
jointed. Abdomen long and narrow. Wings deeply fringed 
with hairs. 

A family com])risitig only finir or five siiccics, found in Norf !i 
America, and Soutliern Kumpe. 

In .size not. e.xceeding two millinudres. OliKiMir*' in colour. 
Their general characters reseml>h' those of {hi'Trirhofirryijiilo'. 

They are found in running water. 

M(>nogra])he(l l)y Dr. Matthews, Loiuion, 1H7(>. 

Si’ll. Kiuin.K. 

Minute, hemispherical. Head and eyes large, antenna* 
short, eleven -jointed, clubbed. Wings large, deeply ciliated. 
Tarsi three- jointed. I’hree visible ventral segmenl.s. 

A family of one genus of very few speeie.s, found in Kurope 
and California. 

They arc very small insisds, rarely e.xeeeding 1 nun. in 
length. They are round and eonve.N and somevvlint shining. 

The head and eyes are lurg<* ; the musill.-e havti only one 
lohe. The wings, which are larger than in the jtreeeding 
family, have a fringt; of long liairs. 'I’liere are only three visihle 
ventral segments. 

They are usually fouiul on mud or under stones in damp 
places. Dr. Matthews lias written on tin* futnily, 'I’liere is 
only one IJritish sjietdes (Fowler). 

CoKV'Lorinn.K. 

Minute. Antenna* eight- to eleven-jointed, loosely clubbtal. 
Palpi with second joint much dilated. Tarsi four-jointed, 
third joint minute and concealed. Six free ventral segments. 

A family of about 200 s|M*eieH, with rt'presi'ntativi's in alt 
parts of the world. They are very small inMe<*tH, usually of 
rounded form, but are more oval in some eases. 'I’hey are 
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obscurely coloured in l)laek or brown. In general ai»ix‘aranee 
they resemble some of the smaller members of th<^ tSilphidff. 
With the exception of out! genus, t he Aplianorrphnht.^-, th(! 
wings arc fringed with hair. 'rh<> palpi are remarkable in 
having the second joint much dilate<i. Both larva* and adults 
arc found in decaying vegetabh^ matter and are believed to be 
predaceous. 

The family has been worked on by Dr. Matthews, ami listial 
by Csiki in the Berlin ('atalogue. 'J'here arc* twelve Brit if h 
species (Fowler). 


PlI/lONOCKl'IlAMD.K. 

Minute. Antennae eleven-jointed, last three joints forming 
an elongate club. Head sessile, deflexed. Tarsi four-jointed, 
basal three bi-lobed, of equal length. 

A family of om^ species, only found in dapan. In g<’jHTal 
appearance it seems to have some allinity to the ( 'ort/laphit/d' 
and Trirhopknpjida'. 'Tlu? head, which bears clubbed antr-nnie, 
is large, broad, and is bent downwards. Nothing is known 
as to the habits or earlier stages. 


P.sKm)0(!0!ivi,(»i'inn.'K. 

Minute. Antennae eleven-jointed, apparently nine-jointed, 
the last three forming a solid club. Tarsi three-jointed, 
coxae rounded and widely separated. Head retractile. 
Wings ample, broadest at the base, with distinct veins. 

A family comprising thirty sjK'eies contained in one genus. 
Some species occur in Penang, Uhina, and .Japan, and ono in 
Brazil. 

They bear relationshif) in various ways tf) the (Ux'rintllidrr, 
Trichopterygidw , and Bilphida’. 'Flay are very small and have 
a large retractile head and thret^-lohed inaxillie. The anktnnm 
are short and hear a solhi cIuJ). Tins wings arc large, with 
quite distinct veins. The tarsi art; three-jointed. The life- 
history is not known. 

The species have been listed by Csiki in the Berlin Catalogue. 
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y(rAX*fiioni>,K. 

Antennae ten- to eleven-jointed, cxpandinji apically. I-efts 
long and slender, tarsi three-jointed. Elytra truncate. 
Abdomen with six to seven visible ventral segments, the 
basal one large. 

A family of about 200 .Hpecics, widely dis(ribut<'d in both 
temperate and tro])ical ix'gioiis. 'rhey are .sinul! ari<l bltnifiy 
ovate. Some specicH are briglitly coloured, while others are 
of sombre appearance. 

The head is of moderaU* size! with lh<' eyes proiniiiiuit . 'fhe 
pronotum, which closely tits tlm <‘lytni as in the Jli.vtrrithr, is 
large. The elytra do not (uiver tlu- ahtUtnien, Init leave the 
last three segments cxjiosesl. 'I’he legs are long ami slender. 

The larva of Hcaqihisonm ar/arifiniim , whieli may be taki-ii 
as being fairly typical, iH'seinIdes tho.se of t he Stfi/i/n/Iinii/if , 
the corci, however, l)eing very .short. 'I’lie sides of the bo<ly 
bear long hairs. There; is als(» a short anal iiroeess. Itnlh 
larvio and adults are found in muslinxHus, where they feed on 
the tissues. J>r. A. Matthews has written on the family. 
(Isiki lists the sjasdes in the Berlin Cutah^gue. There are four 
British species (Fowler). 


Hl.STEnil>/K. 

Antennae short, clubbed and elbowed. Tarsi livc-jointeci, 
tibia usually dilated. Elytra truncate, exposing two seg- 
ments. Hind coxse widely separated. 

A largo family of some 1,700 sfwtdes, widely distrilmteil 
throughout the world. They are easily recognizable by their 
compact form and hard integument. 'I’liey art- iisvmlly black 
and shining, with deep striations on the elytra. Home sfan'es 
have red or orange markings. The shapii varies ; the majority 
of species are very rotun<l, hut there are others more elongate 
and very flat. 

The mouth-parts are well dev<‘lo|)<*d, with stwmg muiidibles. 
The head in some sjaades is n^tractile. ‘I'he antenna* are 
elbowed and clubbed, and concealcai when not in iise in a gn«iv«* 
under the pronotum. The pronotum is larg<! and closely 
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fits the elytra, which are trimcai(% lc‘aving tw(^ si‘gnieiilH 
exposed, dlie legs are short, stoutly hoilt, with enlarged, 
tootlied tibia. 

The larvje are elongate, rnon^ (^r 1(*ks broad, witli soft inic*gu 
moiit. They have well-developtal rnouth-parts with strong 
mandibles. The abdonum terminates in a pair (d Hhort, two 
jointcal cerci. The legs of some Hp(‘ei(‘s, [>artieiilarly I In* gemis 
HiMer, are vea'y short. The adults of //tVer and allie«i genera 
freepumt dung, carcases, etc., and alihougli it has beam thtmght 
they feed on such matter, it is v(Ty possibh^ th(*y an* pnala«a‘eais 
on Dipterous and otluT larvae whicdi an* to la* found thc*re. 
Some species are found living with t(*rinites, while others 
frequc'nt ants' nests. Th(^ larva* an* carniva^rons. 

The family has been monograpln‘d in the* (Jefura f nmtitirum, 
by Bickhanit, Fasc. l(>f> (101b). The spieies have htaui listed 
by Bickhardt in the Berlin Oatalogiu*. 

TIkto are forty British Hp(‘e4(‘s {Fowh*r). 

Their habits (‘ither as seavengers or pnalutors might he 
c()nsid(^r(‘.d h(*neficial. 


NiroNHO/K. 

Elongate, cylindrical. Antenim elbowed, witli three- 
jointed club. Tarsi five-jointed, the last nearly as long us 
the preceding four together. Clypeus with horn -like 
projections. 

A small family containing only oin* genus of few" s}>i*cies, 
found in flapan, India, and Borneo. Tliey are siniill beetles, 
not exceeding B mm. in I(*ngth ; (‘longati* ami c^ylinilrieiil in 
form and generally black or Homr* other dull eoloiir. 

The head is broad arnl long, with tin* eIy{M‘u« hc*iiriiig sliorl, 
horny projections. The miindib!c*g arc^ large and ilc*f!exefL 
The antemue are elbowed an<l C!luhhi‘d. Tlie is 

long and broad, the elytra trtmcuiti*, exjMisiiig tw’'o Hegnients. 
The legs are stoutly built, the tibia* l>c*irig strongly toot'lied on 
their outer edge. They are diuriiiil in hiibit iiiicl an:* fciiiii<l 
frequenting timber affected with Hcolytids, which tJicy 
out in their borings. 

Mr. G. Lewis has written of them (Trmm. Ent, Sm. J^md» 
1885). 


COLKori'KItA 


I'M 


Small, wingless, eyeless. Anteniue three-jnJnted, tarsi 
five-jointed. 

A fiuiiily <if only one sj>ccifs, uhich lias hecii fotitni in Mtinipi* 
and America. It a small hectic of ino.st atiiinrnia! character-,, 
and it was for .stmic time consiiicrcd tn hcitnig to a scjuirafc 
order. 

It has a larjje head in viliieh the cycH arc w.Htdiny and the 
mandihles very rndinientary. 'I'iie aidemnc arc sii((crlicialty 
three-jointed, hut the kn{>h like third joint is nia<lc up <if .«( ven 
or eight V(‘ry eompaet joint-s. 'Phe elytra are very short and 
wings are wanting. 'I’he leg.s are short . with five jointed tand. 

It has keen found on the heaver ; hut whi ther it feed.s there 
on other Hinaller parasites, or on skin e.xndat ions, does not w-em 
to 1)0 clear. 'Phe larva is ktiowii to he elongate, narrowing in 
front and hehind, and posse.ssing a pair of sltori eerei and an 
anal prooess. 'Phis family has hiam monographed hy Itesnens 
in (/en. Jnn. Faso. 41 (liKiti). 

(/)) CLAVICOllNfA 

Antennte usually clubbed. 

SVN*TKt,HIt/K 

Antennas subgeniculate, clubbed. 'Pars! five -jointed. 
Abdomen with eight or nine tcrgltes and five sternltes. 
Elytra not quite covering abdomen. 

A small family of one genus eontaining six sjieides, oeeiirring 
in India, Kastern Asia, and Mexieo. 'Phey an* allied to tfie 
Hisleridd" and arc* ohlorig an<i sonx’what «k*pr<*ssefl in form. 
They have large heads, with strong rnandildes ; untemiie whieh 
arc more or less eihoweil and terminate in a broad, eompressed 
club. The iironotum is long and hroail, Inii diws not fit the 
base of the elytra as in the IliHUridm. 'Phe legs are strongly 
built and have fiv'e-jointeil tarsi. 

Nothing seems to !«• known of the lifi'-history. 'Phey have 
been found frequenting trees with running sap. 
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Sph^ritid^. 

Antennae short, eleven-jointed, clubbed, not geniculate. 
Tarsi five-jointed. Anterior and posterior coxae contiguous, 
middle coxae separated. Elytra truncate. Legs slender. 

This family contains one species found in the West of North 
America, and Northern and Central Europe. It is a small 
insect hearing a superficial resemblance to some of the 
Histerids. The antennae possess a three- jointed club, but are 
not elbowed. The pronotum fits closely to the elytra, which 
are truncate, leaving the apex of the abdomen exposed. The 
legs are slender. 

It has been found in old fungi, in carcasses of small birds and 
mammals and in snails. The earlier stages are not known. 


Tr'ogositid^ {TemnocMUdce, Osiomidce). 

Antennae clubbed on one side. Tarsi five-jointed, first 
joint small. Elytra covering abdomen. Hind coxae con- 
tiguous, fore and middle coxae more or less expanded. 

A family of from 400 to 500 species, mainly found in tropical 
regions ; but some of its nxembers have been distributed 
about the world by commerce. 

They are small insects varying much in form ; some are 
round and convex, others elongate and cylindrical. Their 
colouring is usually dark. They have strong biting mouth- 
parts, short antennae, with the apical joints laterally expanded ; 
a well-developed prothorax ; elytra which completely cover 
the abdomen, and fairly short legs. 

A good distinguishing feature between them and the 
Nitidulidce is the fact of their having the first and not the 
fourth tarsal joint very small. The larvae are elongate and 
parallel-sided, with a large head and well-developed mandibles. 
The thoracic legs are short. The apical segment bears two 
short, chitinized processes. There are a few bristles on the 
sides of the body. 

The adults of some genera (Nemosoma, Temnochila, and 
Tenebrioides) live in decajdng trees on the larvae of wood* 
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boring insects. Other species [Ostoma) inhabit fungoid growths 
on trees. The larvae are questionably predaceous. 

Rupertsburger has done some work on this family (1894). 

There are three British species (Fowler). 

Tenebriqides mauritanica, a cosmopolitan insect, lives in 
stored grain, which it is accused of damaging. The larva 
certainly injures a lot of grain by eating out the embryo of 
each ; but it is a question as to whether the adult does not 
feed more on the larvae of other grain-infesting insects than 
on the grain itself. In any case, it is easily exterminated by 
means of heat and fumigants. 

Helotidjb. 

Antennae short, with four-jointed club. Tarsi five-jointed, 
fifth longer than rest combined. Anterior coxal cavities 
round ; coxae widely separated. Two raised waxy spots on 
each elytron. 

A small family of about forty species, occurring in Japan, 
Malay and certain parts of India. One species has been found 
in East Africa. In shape they are an elongate- oblong, with 
a metallic upper surface, much sculptured, and usually with 
four raised, yellowish, waxy spots on the elytra. 

They have a small head, short, clubbed antennse, and eyes 
set well back. In general characters they resemble the 
Erotylidce. The first tarsal joint is very small, and the fifth 
is longer than the preceding four together. 

They have been found feeding on the exuding s^p of trees. 
The earlier stages still remain to be investigated. The species 
have been listed by Ritsema in the Berlin Catalogue. 

BrruRiD^. 

Antennae inserted before eyes, eleven -jointed, with three- 
jointed club. Tarsi five -jointed, fourth small; claws 
toothed. Coxae narrowly separated, anterior coxal cavities 
closed behind. Five free ventral segments. 

A family of only one genus comprising four species, two of 
which are found in Europe and two in North America. 

They are small beetles, 3-4 mm. long, of a dull yellowish 
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tinge with grey or greenish pubescence. They resemble in 
general characters some species of the family Nitidulidce. 

The larvae are cylindrical and have at the sides a few long 
hairs. The abdomen terminates in a pair of short cerci, and 
there is an anal process, said to assist locomotion. The pupae 
are very hairy and are found in the soil, or sometimes in crevices 
of sticks. The adults frequent flowers, feeding on the petals, 
etc., especially those of the raspberry, loganberry and black- 
berry, of which latter the cultivated kinds are more often 
visited. On warm, surmy days the beetles may often be seen 
in flight. The two European species occur in Britain (Fowler). 

The habits of the larval and adult stages of one of the British 
species {Byiurus tommtosus F.) make it of economic importance 
inasmuch as greatly effects the quality and quantity of the 
raspberry crop of this country. Damage is done in the first 
place by the adult biting the blossoms and often destroying t 

the reproductive organs. An egg is also laid by the beetle in 
the blossom as soon as it opens, the resulting larva eating its 
way to the receptacle, into which it burrows and from there 
eats portions of the surrounding fruit, which either becomes 
deformed or falls off. The grubs sometimes crawl from the 
damaged berry to a clean one, burrowing into it at its base. 
Pupation generally takes place in the soil or under the loose 
bark of the canes, the adults emerging in the following spring. 

A good method of control is to dig well around the canes ; 
also to burn all prunings. 


NiTIDULIDiE. 

Antennae with a three-jointed club. Tarsi usually five- 
jointed, fourth joint small. Coxae separate, outwardly 
prolonged. Elytra often truncate. Five free sternites. 

A large family of some 1,500 species, widely distributed in 
both temperate and tropical countries. 

They are an interesting family inasmuch as they vary greatly 
in shape, size, general structure and habits. They are mostly 
black or brown of colour, with or without markings, and are 
generally pubescent. . They range from very small to moderate 
sized insects. Some are round arid convex, some oval, and 
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others narrow and elongate. Some have abbreviated elytra 
and resemble Staphylinids, others have only the last two 
segments exposed, while others again have complete elytra. 

The head is usually of moderate size. The antennae bear a 
club, in some species round and compact, in others rather loose 
and oval. The thorax closely fits the elytra in the majority 
of cases. There are five visible ventral segments. The legs 
are short, stout, and in some species retractile. The tarsi are 
in nearly all cases five-jointed ; but the posterior tarsi of the 
males of the tribe Bhizophagina are four-jointed. 

The larvae, several species of which have been described by 
Perris, etc., are elongate, with a smallish head and short 
antennae. They more or less taper towards the apex, and have 
the last segment furnished with a pair of hooks. The legs are 
short. They are found in many situations : in flowers, on the 
parts of which they feed, in carcasses of animals, in rubbish 
or faggots and many other places. The adults likewise have 
the same diversity of habit, and occur in a variety of situations : 
at sap of trees, among bones, in rotting fruit, or on flowers, 
and the members of one genus (Amphotis) dn ants' nests. Many 
act as scavengers, while others live on fresh food. 

The family has been monographed in part by Murray 
{Trans. Linn. Soc. xxiv) and by Reitter [Yerh. Fer. Brunn. 
xii). Fowler has written on the general characteristics of 
the family in the Entom. Month. Macj.^ vols. xxi and xxii. 

Grouvelle lists the species in the Berlin Catalogue. 

There are ninety-two British species (Fowler). 

The family cannot be said to be of economic importance, 
although members of the genus Carpophilus have been found 
among grain and dried fruits, and Meligethes ceneus in the 
flowers of mustard, rape, and tobacco. 


CiJCTJJinji]. 

Small, flat. Antennae eleven -jointed. Tarsi four- or 
five-jointed. Pronotum often laterally toothed. 

A family of some 450 species, distributed over the greater 
part of the world. The majority of them are quite small 
insects, but a few attain to more moderate size. In form they 
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are. geiM^raliy elongate, narrow, and cl(‘j)rc*HaSC*cL Hjey H(dci«>iii 
nhow any other colouring than varying clegre(*H fjf hrowin 
Tfu^ antenine are inscaled undi^r th(‘ Hide niargiiiH of the* front, 
and although they are uKually long and HlcnidiT at tlie a|M*x, 
may in a numt)(‘r of caHes he feehly eluhhed. TIic* inaiKiihleH 
ar(‘ promimmt and strong. The .sides of the thorax are eremi- 
lat(* in a numh<‘r of speeies. Th<^ cdytra cover the* ahdoineii. 
Thc^ l(‘gH an^ moch*rately long, UHiially with five»joiiit(Hl tarsi ; 
hut in some* malc*H are four-jointed in tin: jioHtivrior h*gH, and in 
a f(^w eaH(»H ar’(‘ all four“joint(*d. Ilic* lavvm vary niueli in Hliape. 
Sonu^ a>r(^ very Hat, otliers c-ylindric^a.! and eonvc*x, Tliosc* of tin* 
gcuiuK /f/Ym/cH, (de., have* well»dev(4op(‘d c*erei and an anal 
appendage*. In the apical .H(*gineiii is cpiite siiiipfe ; 

the* pufae, how(*vc‘r, h(*ar two short eerci. 

Th(^ adulls usually live under hark or in diYYiyiiig wood ; Inil 
cjuitc* a nuinhc*rof specie’s arc* feiund in grain, riec% drieal fruits, 
teilaiec’ei, e*te. The^re* are also a few wdiieli live in iints* 

llie* larvie ed the we loeh- infesting sfieeies are coirnivoroiis, 
fc*eding on tlie larva* of waioeLhoring he’ctles, part iiuilfirly siiine 
ed the* Hridijiid(i\ Th(*re* ar’e* eighteeui ilritisli HfHY'irs fFmvlerh 
Hilnmns mrmmnvnsis, whii*h has he»e‘oitie itlnioid eosiiio^ 
politaio live*s aiai (>r<*e*eiH in sugar and dric*d foods, m trell ns 
in grain infi’sled !>y <dh(»r inse'ets. 


MeiNOTeiMlO/K. 

Very small. Anteniisie eleven -J<dnted, witli milicl eliih. 
Tarsi five-jninted, apparently three*|<dfited. free. 

Five free steriiltes, first and fifth loiitest. PyUiditim 
exposed, 

A family of iiljout lOOHfKM’ies, wdiieh are widely flwtriliirtefl. 

Tlmy are* ve*ry sinall, Homf*W'ha1 elongate mid ile|ireHHfa'l ntifl 
iwniilly cd dull colouring. 

''riie^ lic’iul is large, with short, sfroiig iiiiiiiilihlcH. The 
thorax is ereniilate at tiie sidc*H. The* ilytrii do mil caiiiijiletily 
c?over the abdomen, hut leave the* pygidiiiiii 4‘X|:i<iHecL The 
females Iiave live visibh* ventral HcgiiieiitH and tlic* iriiileH 
The adult heetlc*s an? fonml im«lf*r hark mid in ruliliii^ln 
A few' H{M.Hti(*H inhahit tlie m^sts id imtn,. Ilieri* fin* iittii* 
British spec1c*s (Fowler). 
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Erotylid^. 

Antennae eleven-jointed, with three- or four -jointed club, 
inserted in front of or between the eyes. Tarsi five-jointed, 
apparently four -jointed in some forms, the basal three broad 
and pubescent. Elytra covering abdomen , five free sternites . 

A large family, occurring in both temperate and tropical 
regions, but the majority of its members inhabiting the latter 
zone. 

They are subject to much variation in size and form and also 
of colour. Those found in temperate regions are usually small, 
more or less oblong and without much distinctive colouring ; 
but the tropical species are larger, with more diversity of 
form, some being nearly round and others elongate, and are 
often much more highly coloured, especially in metallic blues 
and greens. 

The head is of moderate size, but varies somewhat in shape. 
The antennae, which have a three or four- jointed club, are 
placed just in front of or between the eyes. The thorax in 
many cases has the sides slightly raised. The elytra com- 
pletely cover the abdomen. There are five free ventral 
segments. The legs are of moderate length, with five- jointed 
tarsi; the fourth is often very small and can easily be 
overlooked. 

The larvae of a few species are known : that of Languria 
mozardi is elongate, yellow of colour, with an anal appendage 
and two curved, spiny cerci. The legs are fairly long. The 
larvae of the sub-family Erotylince are somewhat broader and 
not always furnished with cerci and an anal appendage. The 
legs are very short. 

The adults and larvae of the sub-family Languriince fre(5Luent 
low bushes and plants : the larvae in many cases living in the 
stems. The Erotylince are more confined to forest regions, 
where they live in fungus growths on timber. The former of 
these sub-families has been listed by Fowler {Gen. Ins. Ease. 
78, 1908) and the latter by Kuhnt {Gen. Ins. Fasc. 88, 1909). 
Gorham has worked on some of the Indian species {Ann. 
Soc. Ent. Beige. 1895 and 1903). The species are listed in the 
Berlin Catalogue. 

There are only six British species. 
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In America, one specic^H, jArnguria mozardi, La<;., iiijur(*H tlif* 
clover crop to Home extt^nt, l)y the larvm l>oring in the HtcmiH. 

(jHV!»T<)PHA(ni).K. 

Small. Antennae eleven -jointed , usually with a three- 
jointed club. Tarsi five-jointed, sometimes heteromerous 
in the males. Elytra covering abdomen, upper surface more 
or less pubescent. Five visible sternitee, first longest. 

A family of some 500 odd Hp(*ci(‘K, fcmnd in both tcinpcTide 
and tropical r(‘gi()nH. 

Th(‘y arc small bc(‘tlcK, not (‘xcc{»<ling 4 5 mm. in length ; 
ol>HCiirc of colour and g(‘n(*rally f)ubc*HC(‘nl nbc^vc. 

They possess inconspic^uoim biting mouth-parts. 11m sides 
of the jmonotum an* slightly tootlnsl. lla* <dytra arc oftiai 
f)uhcHcent, in some cas(*s having a thick cov<*ring of hairs. 
lli(i first ventral abdominal m^gnumt is in all erases the hmgest. 
As stated above, the tarsi arc^ ustially all five jointi*d ; but in 
the males of some spee.ies the p(wt(*ri(»r tarsi arc imly four^ 
jointed. 

llu^ larvm are (dongate, but do ntd pf»ss(‘Hs ef*rci or iiniii 
apf)(‘ndag(‘. 

Both larva* and adults occur in a variety cd situiitioiiH : in 
fungi, mould, or decaiying v<‘g(*tablc matter; on flowers fir 
tmd<‘r hark. The larva* of the genus Anthen^pIrnguM have been 
found in tlu^ nests of bumliheheeH ; whik* some speeies of 
(Irijptophaym ocfmr in wiispH’ nc^sts ami oihiTH of AUmmrm in 
ants’ nests. It is presum(*d tliat the* larva* found in assocdiitioii 
with other insfads act as He.av<uig«TH. 

Thfa*(^ are sixty-nine British spimieH (Fowler). Akmmrm 
linearis, lias heem knowm to atta<!k h(*c*t in Europe. 

UATOrHOOnOTIO/K. 

Minute. Antennae very short, eleven -Jointed, compiict, 
but not clubbed. Tarsi five- jointed. Middle and hind coxat 
widely separated. Pronotum as broad as bate of elytra, 

which do not quite cover abdomen. 

A family of few speeies, found in 'rtjrkeHtam 

They are very small heetles, not execifflirig .1 riirtn in Itiigth. 
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They resemble somewhat the CorylopJiidce, but are not so 
round in form. 

The antennae are very short and inserted under the side 
margins of the forehead. The anterior coxae are separated 
by a prosternal process. The elytra do not quite cover the 
abdomen. 

Little seems to be known as to the habits and life-history 
of these insects. 

PHALACniD.aE. 

Very small, compact, convex, smooth and shining. 
Antennae eleven -jointed, clubbed. Tarsi five -jointed, fourth 
Joint often very small. Front coxae globular, hind coxae 
contiguous. Elytra cover abdomen. Head sunk into 
pronotum. 

A family of about 300 species occurring in all parts of the 
world. 

They are very small, compact insects, oval in form, and 
generally smooth and shining; black or brown of colour. 

The head is sunk into the pronotum and half concealed. 
The antennae are more or less clubbed. The legs are short 
and stout. 

The larva of one species, Olibrus affinis, has been described 
by Laboulbene, as having a narrow head, a broader pronotum, 
with two dorsal plates, and a somewhat broad anal process. 
The latva of 0, bicolor has short cerci, but no anal process. 

The adults are usually found on herbage, often on the 
flower-heads of the Composite^. Occasionally they occur in 
moss. The larvae of the flower-frequenting species are said 
to bore down the stems and pupate in earthen cocoons. 

There are fifteen British species (Fowler). None are of 
economic importance. 

Thorictidje. 

Very small. Eyes small or rudimentary. Antennae short, 
eleven -jointed, clubbed. Tarsi five-jointed. Scutellum not 
visible, elytra connate at suture, covering abdomen. 

A small family of two genera, found only in the Mediterranean 
region. 
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They arc very hhimII inscKtin, rurdy (*x<;(H‘cliiig 2 jiirn. 

The antennie, whieh ar<^. nhort and thk‘k» havc^ a elub %v'hicli 
appoaiB to be solicl, Init is n*ally tlir(H^-johitt*cl. The iym are 
Hmall, and in Homo Hp(^cieH v<Ty rvidinieniary. The H<mtelluin 
m not vinible, and the ctlyini, whicdi eovcn* tlie alKleini‘ii, are 
Holdered togetluT at the Kutur<*. Tlic^ legn are nhort and Htont, 
ThoHO IjoctlcB pOHHOHH littlo tufts of YelhmiHli-goldiai hair, in 
Home HpocicH nitiiated on the ventral nurfacc* of the body, in 
othern at the liind angleH of the* j)ro.HtemiUiiu 

Tlio adultK are found in thc» nentn of itritB, piirtieiiliirly 
MynMCMTjHtuH, d'hey hav(^ often l>een noticed (dinging to 
thc^ Hcaipe of the antenna^ of the aiitn, and it han hecui KUgg(*Htc«l 
by Wawmann that this habit (*nal)le8 the antn to n‘aeh the 
above-mentioned tuftH of hair, whieh neendi* hoiih^ Hahntame 
appreeiatc^d by the iintH. 

DKRonoNTin/n. 

Small, coarsely punctured. Antennae almost fillforin, 
slightly thickened towards the ape?c. Legs slender, tarsi 
five -jointed, simple. Elytra cover abdomen. Five free 
ventral segments. 

A Hmall family of ninc^ Hp(*ei<‘H, fx^eurring in Ktirofs*. North 
Anu^riea, and Japan. 

They an^ Binall and eoarnely }nin(d4ir«*d ; ohifuig or oval in 
form. Th(dr (4y(‘H arc* prominent and their lintennir iilnioKi 
filiform. The m(*inln*rH of t-Iie gmiin have ii round 

thorax, toothexi at tin* sideH. The c*lytrii c^crtiiplcdi^ly covct 
the abdomen. The k»gH an* Hl(*iKler, with five-Joiitied turn. 

The lifo-liintory in unknown. 

They have bec‘n linhxl by Htdieiiklirig in tla* Iterliii t 'iitatogiif*. 

Tliere are no liritinh r(*})r<tsc*ntiiiiv(‘H. 

'LATuarniua#:. 

Tarsi three-jointed. Pronotwm narrow. Abdomtfi with 
five or six free ventral segments- 

A family of some 7(>t) sptHnes. imiitmng in all |>art« of tlia 
world. 

They arc? nmall beeik*s, not ext^c^eding 3 ritnn in length; 
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elongate-oval in shape ; pubescent in some species and bare 
and shining in others. The head is proportionally big. The 
mandibles not very well developed. The antennae, which have 
the last two or three joints expanded to form a loose club, are 
inserted in front of the eyes. The thorax is often much 
narrower at the base than the el5rfcra, which are in many cases 
strongly punctured and ribbed. The legs are long and slender, 
with three- jointed tarsi. 

The larvae are elongate, oval, soft, whitish in colour, with 
markings in some species, and clothed with hairs of varying 
length. The thoracic segments are larger than the others. 
The last abdominal segment possesses a short process, acting 
as a proleg. The mandibles are fleshy. The pupae are whitish, 
and bear short hairs on and near the face. Both stages are 
found in moss, decaying wood, powdery fungi, and various 
kinds of vegetable refuse. There are also a few myrmeco- 
philous species. They feed on dead animal or cryptogamic 
matter. 

The family has been monographed by M. J. Belon in the 
Genera Insectorum, Ease. 3 (1902), There are thirty British 
species (Fowler). 

Mycetophagid.®. 

Antennae eleven -jointed, thickened towards the apex to 
form a club. Tarsi four -jointed, except the anterior pair in 
the males, which are three -jointed. Five free, equal, ventral 
segments. 

A family of some 100 species, distributed over the greater 
portion of the world. The members of this family are small, 
usually elongate-oblong in shape ; more or less pubescent, and 
in many cases brightly coloured, especially with orange or 
yellow markings. The head is small. The clubbed antennae 
are inserted in front of the eyes, under the side margins of the 
forehead. The legs are slender, and of moderate length. 
The males are recognizable by the fact of their anterior tarsi 
being only three-jointed. The thorax and elytra are usually 
more or less punctured and pubescent. 

The larvse of a number of species have been described by 
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Perris as being elongate and parallel-sided, with a few long, 
lateral hairs, the abdomen terminating in a pair of short, 
hooked cerci and also a very small anal tube. The legs are 
short. The adults are found under bark, in fungi, amongst 
the rubbish at the bottom of haystacks, and occasionally in 
granaries. They are presumably fungus-feeders in both 
larval and adult stage. 

There are eleven British species (Fowler), 

COLYDIIDJE. 

Mostly elongate and cylindrical. Antennae short and 
clubbed, eight- to eleven -jointed. Tarsi four -jointed, simple. 
Elytra covering abdomen. Five visible sternites, anterior 
ones connate. 

A family of some 600 species, with representatives in most 
parts of the world. 

These are small to moderate-sized beetles of varied form. 
The majority of them are elongate and cylindrical. They 
are usually black or dull brown of colour. 

The antennae are usually ten- or eleven- jointed, but there 
are a few species in which they are only eight-jointed. The 
club in some cases is solid. The thorax and elytra are often 
very markedly sculptured, in the same manner as many of 
the Laihridiidce, The eyes are of moderate size, but one 
species, Langelandia anophihalma, which lives always under- 
ground, is blind. 

The larvae of some species are known : that of Diioma 
crenata is elongate and linear, with all its segments of about 
equal size, the last one terminating in a pair of short, horny 
processes. The head is somewhat narrow and the legs short. 

The adults live in fungi, old stumps and under bark of trees. 
The members of one genera, Langelandia, live underground. 
Others again, belonging to the genus Colydium, have been 
found in the burrows of wood-boring beetles, where they 
destroy the larvae. 

The family has been classified by Sharp {Biol, Centr, Amer, 
1894). 

There are sixteen British species (Fowler). 
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Adimeeid^, 

Minute. Tarsi apparently two-jointed, really four -jointed, 
first joint very broadly dilated, last joint elongate. 

A small family of one genus, containing three species, only 
found in Central America and Brazil. 

In general appearance they resemble the Colydiidce. 

The formation of their tarsi is of interest inasmuch as 
although they appear to be two-jointed, they are really four- 
jointed ; the basal joint is much dilated and practically conceals 
two minute joints at its base. The last joint is elongate. 

Nothing is known of the life-history. 

Endomychid.®. 

Antennae long and clubbed, inserted between the eyes. 
Tarsi four -jointed, apparently three -jointed, basal two broad. 
Five free sternites, the first longest. 

An extensive family of some 600 species, distributed over 
the greater part of the world, the majority, however, being 
found in tropical regions. 

The members of this family show 
much diversity both of form and colour, 
many being possessed of unusual shape 
and striking colouring, particularly red 
and black. Some species are very small, 
only 1 mm. in length, while others, par- 
ticularly those found in the tropics, 
attain a length of nearly an inch. 

The head is small and the mouth- 
parts not very conspicuous. The an- 
tennae have a somewhat flat three- 
jointed club. The legs are rather longer 
than those of the Coccinellids. The 
eljrtra in some species are produced, with a slight upward 
slope, beyond the sides of the body. In some other species 
the elytra bear a number of strong upright spines. 

The larvae of a few species are known : that of Endomychus 



Fig. 47. — Endomychus 
coccineus. (X 4.) 
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coccinms L., BritiHh speck^H, much reHC‘inl)k*H certain Silpliiil 
larvae OtherH are (IcKcrilxai by Bat(‘K as lacing ebloiig-ovah 
somewhat convex and more or Ic’ss hairy, mid poHscHning 
moderately long ant(ain<e. Both larvae and adults arc* foniid 
under hark or in cracks or cre^viees of treats, when* tlH*y fcaa! 
on fungoid growtlm. 

The family has been worked upon by (Jorhain (Win/. Oimtr, 
A7ner. VII). 

Fowler dcHcribcH five British Hpc(’ic‘s. 


(•o( •caNKraJo.E. 


Ladybird fxadk^s. 

Round, convex. Antennae eleven-jointed, with slli^ht dub. 
Head deeply sunk into prothorax. I/ei^s short, usually 
strongly retractile. Tarsi four-jointed, basal two pubescent, 
third minute and concealed. Claws toothed. 

A family of over 2,000 sjaadcH, widely distribut c cl throughoul 
thc^ world. 

The mcmbcTH of this family are the* wc*ll kncmii “ ladybird 
beetlcH/’ their (diarackTistic round and c’onvcx forin greatly 
aiding distinction from most other fiimilk^s. Thc^re are, 
however, sevcTal specieH of a more* obloiig-oval sfia|K*. They 
are usually shiny, ned, or yellow, with a greater ccr Imn iitiiiiber 
of black or brown Hjacts, They an* ty|>iefil imtmmm nf 
warning coloration, )>eing poHH<*ssed of a very iiiiplf*ii-i4iiiit 
acrid flavour, extremely dist^aHtcdul to hirds. »Sevc*riiI s|iecdi*s 
are somewhat pubesetent and less briglitly iippitndied. 

The family may be <!lc*arly dividcal into tmi groups ; fim» 
group, the kpikutmm<v^ containing luTbivoroiw iinil 

the other, the CUHrmellinw^ earnivoroiw speeies. By far tin* 
greater number l)elong to the*, latter group. 

The general charactc^risties lire‘s : a Hinfillish lieiid, di*eply 
sunk into the prothorax and lic^aring, in the f Wtfie/liiirr, 
simple, or bifid mandibles, and in the 'Kpilarkuimp nriiindililen 
of the herbivorous tyiM^ Thc^ antennie are sliortcT tliiwi tliosii 
of the preceding family, the Kwkmmjdm1m% mid are only feebly 
clubbed. The thorax is as broad at ham* a« the elyini, which 
entirely cover the abdomen. The legs are sliort mid riiori* cir 
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less retractile, with four- jointed tarsi, the third joint of which, 
in the majority of cases, is extremely small and concealed. 
The sexes do not differ much in external characters, although 
the males are in some cases smaller ; also there is often a slight 
modification in the structure of the apical ventral segment of 
the males. 

The eggs are laid on end in clusters openly on plants, and 
are cigar-shaped and generally yellow. The larvae are elongate, 
broadest across the base of the thorax and tapering sharply 
to the apex of the abdomen. The mouth-parts are well 
developed. The legs are moderately long. The coloration 
varies, but is usually conspicuous, often being greyish with 
a varied number of yellow or reddish markings. The body 
is often covered with spines and tubercles. Pupation takes 
place on the plant, the larvae attaching themselves to the leaf 
by the apical segment with the aid of a sticky secretion. The 
anterior part of the body is drawn up toward the apical end ; 
the split larval skin shrinks into a wrinkled mass, but is not 
entirely cast off the pupa. Some larvae are able to cover 
themselves with a waxy secretion from pits in the body, 
causing them to resemble mealybugs. 

The hf e-history in the majority of cases is short, all stages 
being gone through in three weeks. There are several broods 
per year. Hibernation takes place as adults, large numbers 
being found in the winter, congregated under loose bark or 
in cracks. They are often found behind pictures in rooms and 
in the window frames. 

Both larval and adult stages of the carnivorous species feed 
voraciously on aphids, scale insects, mealybugs and white 
fly, and are therefore very beneficial. TTiea cincta feeds on 
the fruiting bodies {Perithecia) of a mildew {Phyllactinea corylea) 
which grows on the foliage of mulberry. The E^ilachnince are 
herbivorous and feed on the epidermis of the leaves, especially 
of Cucurbitaceous and Solanaceous plants. Their larvae are 
less active and are more oval in shape. They pupate in the 
same manner as the Goccinellince. 

Gorham is an authority on this family. Weise and 
Stettiner also have done some work on it. Powler describes 
the forty-two British species. Only one of them belongs to 
the herbivorous group. 
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The family as a whole is of great economic importance by 
virtue of its carnivorous species : immense numbers of aphids, 
etc., being eaten by these beetles. To take only one example, 
that of CMlomenes sexmaculata, which lays about ninety eggs 
on the leaves of the cotton plant ; it has been estimated that 
one of the larvae resulting from these eggs eats about 2,400 
cotton-infesting aphids in the course of its existence. The 
Epilachnince, when abundant, may do a certain amount of 
damage, particularly to Solanacece and Cucurbitacece, 

Dermestid^. 

Antennae clubbed, concealed in a groove under pronotum. 
Head usually with frontal ocellus. Legs short, retractile; 
tibiae sometimes with distinct spurs. Tarsi five -jointed, 
claws simple. Surface often pubescent or scaly. 

This family, which is of moderate size, has a wide distribution, 
the greater number of its members, however, inhabiting 
temperate regions. Their habits have caused a number of 
species to become almost cosmopolitan in range, they being 
carried about the world by commerce. 

In shape these beetles are oval or oblong, and are of small 
size, seldom exceeding 10 mm. in length. They are generally 
of a dull black or grey colour and have a covering of fine hairs 
or scales, which in some species form a pattern on the elytra. 
The antennae, which are short and clubbed, are capable of 
being concealed in a groove under the pronotum. In some 
species there is an ocellus situated on the frontal portion of 
the head. The head is more or less retractile. The apical 
joint of the antennae of the males of some species is enlarged. 

The larvae, generally, are notorious as being serious damagers 
of dried goods such as skins, horns, wool, etc., also cheese and 
bacon. The larvae of the genus Anthrenus, of which the adult 
beetles frequent flowers, are particularly harmful as ravagers 
of collections of Natural History specimens. The appearance 
of the larvae is peculiar and interesting, owing to their furry 
upper surface, which makes them resemble some of the 
Lepidopterous larvae. The head is small, with short antennae 
and usually six ocelli on each side. The legs are short, and the 
body is covered with a somewhat thin skin, clothed in places 
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with, tufts of long hair. The larvse of Tiresias serra, which 
lives under loose bark among cobwebs, etc., has been described 
and figured by Sharp, who says that the three posterior 
segments of its body bear on each side tufts of long brown hair, 
which are capable of being raised or lowered at will. Pupation 
takes place in the larval skin, which spfits along the dorsal 
surface, but is not cast ofi the pupa. It is curious to note that 
the life-history can be prolonged in every stage if food is scarce 
or conditions unfavourable. Both larvse and adults can live 
for some time without nourishment ; while the eggs will remain 
as they are if they should chance to be in a position not 
advantageous to the larvse on emergence. The adults are, 
as a rule, comparatively harmless. 

The family has been listed by Dalla Torre in the Berlin 
Catalogue. 

Fowler describes the twelve British species. 

The species of most economic importance are : Dermestes 
lardarius, which is cosmopolitan in range and attacks bacon. 
D. vulpinus, also cosmopolitan, which destroys hides, etc., 
and in India ravages the cocoons of silk moths. Anthrenus 
vorax, in India, attacks wool, hides, etc. A, scrophularice, in 
America, attacks carpets and woollen goods. Trogoderma 
khapra, in India, attacks grain, and is now established as a pest 
of barley in England : the last is particularly dangerous, as it 
attacks dry grain and will probably become cosmopolitan. 
Its introduction to Australia, the Argentine and the United 
States will be a serious matter, but, in the absence of any 
precautions, will certainly take place. 

Byrrhidje. 

Pill beetles. 

Oval, very strongly convex. Head with vertical forehead. 
Antennae clubbed and inserted between the eyes. Tarsi 
usually five- jointed. A prosternal spine fitting into a 
mesosternal cavity. 

A family containing about 300 species found in both temper- 
ate and tropical regions. 

The popular name of ‘‘ pill beetles ” is an apt description of 
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the ap|>(»arancc of tho Byrrhi<lH, wluai on ahtrin tlioy pronn lhc‘ir 
lagH to thf'ir boclieH and roinnin inotionloHH : wliilo tlioir colour 
often rcHeinhleH tlie ground to whkdi tlic*y fail wlicui diHiurhed. 

Tlie antenna^ are lhi<'kened towanis the apex, haining a 
club, and are inH{‘rted b(*iw<*c*n thc‘ Tla* head in jdl 

Hpecien in retraetile : the mouth parts Ixang nlnujst (ameeiiled 
Ijy the proHternum. The. l(*gs are sluai, Htout, and strongly 
ndrmdile, tb(^ fcMn<*ra lading provided with a furrow for tin* 
r(H‘(*pti«n cd the* tibia* when tlie legs are retriKdcnl. llie (*!ytra 
eover the ai)dona*n. The* inti‘guna*nt. giuierallw is smnewliat 
hard. 

Of the^ eonipl(*te life hiHtory little is known. The larvie of a 
hnv Hpi*eic*K have been desc'rihed. That of IhjrrhaH pUula^ 
a W(*l!“known British siM*eies eonsich*n*ei to be tvpini! of the 
family, is a eylindric*ah soft ereatnre, with a bnaid head, and 
the protbora«'ic^ and the hiHt two abdmninal segniints hirgvr 
than the* others, ''flie last sc*gment hears a pair fd short 
pmnKh^pods. Tla* larva H{M*nds pari of its time under the 
turf; hut. may sometimes be found on the surfaee. The 
adults (d thegr*imH /iyrrfntM frf*f|uent roots of grass,, low plants 
or moHH on w^hieh they feetl. OfluTs may la* fmmd on the 
l(*aves (d |>liinis. 

Hharp has done sonu* we*rk on I Ins family. A list «d the 
speeies by Dalla Torr<* will in* found in llie Berlin (*iitii!ogiie. 
FowdtT deals with tlie twa‘lvi? British s}H*eies, No iiteiiiliers 
id this family neitcl Ixt (‘(msidenal in an eeonomit* as|M*(*t-. 


No-Honn.Nniuinn. 

Oval, very convex. Jkaid profiiifient, iiieiituei large. 
Antenuie clubbed* initerted in front of the eye». Tami five- 
jointed ; legs short, retractile. 

A funiiiy cauiHiHling of one genus, rontiiiiiirig iiboiit twerity- 
eiglit 8|mieH. Thi*y are. howevf*r, fiiiiiy widely disIrilittlefL 
being found in C’entriil and North Aiiti*rieii, (:V»y!ciii, iitiil tiiosl 
of the Ktiropeiiii cauintries. 

In general iiiijK*firiinee- tli<*y ri.*si.»itible flu* /%rr/iidc#% under 
wMcb faii'iiiy they liave Imm iiitrltifled by siirtie fiiitlirirs. 

Thfiy diffc'r frcirii the .Byrrhids in }ii.i%diig fiit,* fiend iiroiiiiiieiil 
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and the mouth-parts somewhat concealed by a large mentum. 
The clubbed antennae are placed in front of the eyes under the 
side margins of the forehead. The abdomen is completely 
covered by the elytra. The legs are short and retractile and 
possess the grooved femur in common with the Byrrhids. 

It is in the larvae that the chief difference between the two 
families lies ; those of the Nosodendrids being broad and more 
like woodlice in general appearance. They also possess 
curious stalked spiracles on tubercles, and short, recurved, 
lateral processes on the first seven abdominal segments. The 
longest and pear-shaped eighth segment does not carry cerci. 
The larva of Nosodendron fascicular e has been described by 
Ganglbauer. 

The adults have usually been found near wounded trees 
with flowing sap, upon which they presumably feed. N. 
mexicamCm inhabits more muddy places. 

Dalla Torre has listed the species in the Berlin Catalogue. 
There are no British species. 

CYATHOCERIDiB. 

Minute insects of broad form ; parts of the mouth 
concealed. Antennae four -jointed. Tarsi not divided into 
joints ; prosternum small (Sharp) . 

This aberrant family contains only one species, which has 
been described by Sharp as having the above features. It is 
found in Central America. The life-history is unknown. 

GEORYSSIDiE. 

Small, compact. Antennae nine -jointed, last three forming 
a club. Legs long, tibiae slender, tarsi four -jointed. 

A family of one genus containing about twenty-four species 
well distributed throughout North America, Ceylon, Europe, 
and Australia. 

They are all small beetles of compact build, with a large, 
downwardly deflected head. The antennae are inserted under 
the sides of the front portion of the head and bear an oval 
club. The thorax is closely fitted to the elytra, which com- 
pletely cover the abdomen. The legs are long and slender. 
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Tlic^ antcTior voxiv an^ wmiewhat pn^inineiit iuhI, hy their being 
flattenc»d into platedik(‘ HtruetureH at the* tip, c‘(>nei*al the 
prcmte^riiurn. "Ilie* eadouring in blaek nr dark brown and the 
elytra arc* enarnedy Heniptured. 

Tlieir habitat is sandy or muddy phiees at the* foot of elifls, 
or HimivilmoH uiider stoiu^s in running wutc*r. lla*y Iiavc* the 
(iuricniH habit oi <a>ating theinscdves with mud or Hand, a pro- 
ec»c*cling whieh eausen them to Idcuid w<*ll with thidrsurroundingH. 
Tills coating is said by Kriehson to be* retained on the back by 
the* aid of a gummy scHTcdion. Tlu^ ehariiet eristics of tlie 
c*arlii*r Htng<*H still rcunaiii to be diseovcTcal. 

A list of the* Hpc*CH‘H by Zaitz<*r will be found in t!ie BcTlin 
Cktalogin*. 

Then^ is only ono British speeies. 


DliVoenivK (Partiidit^ ineluding Klmitla). 

Variable form. Head usually^ retractile. Antenna* very 
variable. Tarsi elongate, five-jointed, last Joint large. 

Eyes round, sometimei hairy. Proaternum produced In 
front and behind. 

A family eontaining ahotii ooO speeies of fairly wide ctklri- I 

Inition, the greatc^r niiinbcT tadiig found in Brazil. Mexiem iind 
North Amerieii. Europe niici India also have represent at ives. 

These bcHdles vary greatly as to shiija% but lire nil sraiill 
ifiHeetH, usually black or brorr/a* in cadour. Home iiri* ovnl, or 
oblong«ovah others are more* cdoiigate nml sorrii*wIiiit eyliricirieiiL 
They are often clothed with a fine pitlieseerice. The fitrtitly is 
usually split iiji into t-wai groups : the Klmimr iitid the iPrippwit 
or Parfiifiir, 

The head is small and iiHiiiilIy retraelile. The niiteiiiiie 
differ in the two groups* those* of the AlwiVnr bidiig long, fili- 
form or serrate, whih* in t-he />ri/o/iiror they are very short.-, iiiid 
have in mmm mmm the second joint diliit-efL Tiie eyes itr© 
«onietimf*« hairy. The elytra completely cm^er the iitidoiiifuo 
The legs are slender* and in some s|M*cies very long. The 
Ifirvie of the two groiijm differ iiiiicdi in form. Ttiosi* of 
Drgojmifr live under stones in ilamp places anil are iiamiw 
iiiicl idoiigiitCi wdtli some rem*iiitiluiiee to the larvie of the 
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Elateridce. Elmince have elongate larvae, oval and narrowing 
behind, with the segments laterally furnished with long hairs. 
The last segment terminates in a longish, thin process, bearing 
three sets of filaments, which are said to be used in respiration. 
They inhabit running water, attaching themselves to stones, 
etc., as do also the adults, the pubescent under-surface of their 
bodies enabling them to carry down a supply of air. The 
adults of the Dryopince occur in damp places under stones, etc. 

Kletkl has done some work on the family, and a list of the 
species will be found in the Berlin Catalogue. 

The fifteen British species are dealt with by Eowler. 

HYDROPHmil)^. 

Size variable, i mm. to 50 mm. long. Antennae six- to 
nine -jointed, inserted in front of eyes, basal joint long, 
remainder forming club, apical joints broadened, fitting 
below head. Tarsi five -jointed, basal joint often small. 
Maxillary palpi often longer than antennae. 

This is a large family containing well over 1,000 species. 
They are widely distributed, tropical regions having a greater 
number of species than temperate countries. 

In size they vary greatly, for while there are a considerable 
number of small and minute species, there are also many of 
medium size, and some which attain a length of close on two 
inches. They are compactly built and usually oval in shape, 
especially in the aq^uatic forms. Some of the terrestrial and 
sub-aquatic species are oblong, while many are spherical. 
Bright colours are not seen in this family, most of its members 
being brown, yellowish, or black. 

The antennae are short, with the apical joints forming a broad 
club, which is often pubescent. The maxillary palpi are of 
unusual length, sometimes being longer than the antennae. 
The eyes are larger and in some cases almost divided. The legs 
are long, and in the aquatic species are furnished with swim- 
ming hairs. The first tarsal joint is in some cases very small. 

The majority of these beetles are aquatic, living in ponds, 
ditches and streams of both fresh and brackish water. Others 
are sub-aquatic and terrestrial, living in mud, dung, refuse, 
etc. ; some are found under the bark of trees. 
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The earlier stages of some of the aquatic species are known. 
Miall, in his Aquatic Insects, gives an excellent account of the 
life-histories of HydropJiilus piceus and Hydrobius fuscipes. 
The eggs are neatly packed in a case fitted with a mast-like 
structure and attached to an aquatic plant at the surface of 
the water or floating free. The larvae, which resemble some- 
what those of the Dytiscids, are elongate, tapering sharply 
toward the apex. The mandibles are smaller than those of 
the Dytiscids, and the larvae, although carnivorous, are less 
rapacious. Pupation takes place in damp earth near water. 
The larvae have spiracles at the apex of the body, through which 
the air supply is obtained. The larvae of other aquatic species 
vary much in form. The adults are principally herbivorous. 

The sub-aquatic and terrestrial species, which belong to the 
sub-family Sphceridiince, are herbivorous in both larval and 
adult stages, actmg in many cases as scavengers of decom- 
posing vegetable matter. Their larvae are very unlike those 
of their aquatic relations, being grub-like and practically desti- 
tute of legs. They are found in the roots of grass, in refuse, 
in moss, in the dung of herbivorous animals, under stones in 
damp places, etc. 

Schiodte has figured and described the larvae of many species 
(1861-1873). Fowler has described the larvae and habits of 
several of the British species. Regimbart also has described 
many species. The British species number ninety-seven. 

Helophorus rugosus may do a certain amount of damage to 
the roots of cruciferous crops, such as turnips ; but it has also 
been found feeding on the larvae of Ceutorrhynchus, a species 
of weevil, which forms galls in turnips. 

Heteeoceridje. 

Small, densely pubescent. Antennae with seven -jointed 
club. Head large, sunk into prothorax as far as eyes. 
Labrum and mandibles projecting forward. Tarsi four- 
jointed ; legs armed with spurs. 

A family of one genus, comprising some 100 species which 
have a wide distribution, the majority, however, inhabiting 
temperate regions. India, Cuba, and Australia have a few 
representatives. 
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They average in size about 5 mm., and are oblong-oval in 
shape. They are clothed with a greyish pubescence, amongst 
which longer hairs are dispersed. The elytra are often marked 
with red or yellowish bands or spots. 

The head is large, the fore part rather prominent, while the 
basal part is sunk into the thorax as far as th6 eyes, which are 
half concealed. The antennae are short and from the third 
joint gradually thicken into an oblong club. The thorax is 
well defined and does not fit very closely to the elytra which 
completely cover the abdomen. The legs are moderately 
long and stoutly built, the tibiae being broad, toothed and well 
adapted for burrowing. The tarsi, which by some authors are 
said to be five- jointed, are capable of being doubled back 
against the tibiae when digging operations are in progress. 
The abdomen possesses at its base on each side a raised, curved 
line against which the posterior femora are said to rub, pro- 
ducing a sound, on occasion of alarm. 

The larvae are of curious form, having a large head with well- 
developed mandibles and small eyes ; a thorax which greatly 
exceeds the head in width, and an abdomen much narrower 
than the thorax, with a slight taper towards the apex, which 
bears a small pseudopod. The legs are short. The entire 
surface is thickly pubescent. 

Both larvae and adults live by ponds, ditches, or streams, 
where they excavate galleries in the soft mud. Their move- 
ments are somewhat sluggish ; but they will sometimes fly if 
disturbed. They are presumed to be predaceous ; but it is 
also thought that they live on the mud of their burrows. 

A list of the species will be found in the Berlin Catalogue. 
There are eight British species dealt with by Fowder. 

(c) SERRICORNIA 

DASCiLLiuiEi {Psephenidce, Cyphonidce). 

Antennae usually serrate, eleven-jointed, in front of eyes. 
Tarsi five -jointed. Anterior coxae with large, distinct 
trochantin. 

A small family of wide distribution. 

These beetles are from small to moderate size, oblong-oval 
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in shape, dull of colouring, and often clothed with a thick 
pubescence. 

The antennae are as a rule serrate and inserted just in front 
of the eyes. The mouth-parts are rather peculiar, inasmuch 
as the outer lobe of the maxillae is divided into two long laciniae 
which project beyond the inner lobe. The labium also is 
divided. The legs are of moderate length, and the anterior coxae 
have quite a distinct trochantin. The tarsi are in some cases 
provided beneath with membranous lobes. 

The larva of Dascillus, as described by Gahan, is short, 
broad, and somewhat stout, narrowing slightly towards the 
apex. It has a large head with strong mandibles well adapted 
for crushing. The four-jointed antennae are short. The 
legs are fairly long. It is believed to live under the ground 
in the roots of plants. The adult insect is usually found on 
flowers, Umbelliferae in particular. 

The family has been listed by Pic in the Berlin Catalogue. 
There is only one British species. 


Helodid^. 

Small, delicate, soft integument. Antennae filiform, 
slender. No trochantin on anterior coxae. Larvae have long 
antennae. 

A family of some 500 known species, found in most parts 
of the world. 

These beetles are small, oblong-oval in shape and usually 
of a pale or brownish testaceous. They are often pubescent. 
The head is of moderate size; the eyes prominent and the 
antennae filiform, except in the males of a few species, in which 
they are serrate. The mandibles are in some cases curved and 
pointed, in others short and blunt. The elytra cover the 
abdomen and, as is the case with the whole integument, are 
of flimsy structure. The anterior coxae, unlike those of the 
Dascillidce, to which this family is allied, do not possess a 
trochantin. The posterior legs of some species are formed for 
leaping. 

The larvae, which are short, broad, and somewhat onisciform 
in appearance, have antennae which are in nearly all cases long 
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and many jointed. The legs are short. The sides of the body 
are fringed with short cilia. The larvae of the genus Helodes^ 
which live on aquatic plants, only possess abdominal spiracles 
and breathe by taking down a bubble of air at the posterior 
end of the body. The larvae of all species are more or less 
aquatic, some living on bushes over streams and entering the 
water on occasion, others being found in the water accumulated 
in the hollows of trees. Some species are considered to be 
carnivorous. The adults are chiefly found on herbage in 
marshy places. 

Tournier has described some of the larval habits, and a list 
of the species will be found in the BerHn Catalogue. Fowler 
mentions the fourteen British species. The family is not of 
economic interest. 

E/HIPICERID^. 

Large. Antennae flabellate, or pectinate in males. Tarsi 
five - jointed , setaceous ony chium . Anterior coxae contiguous , 
with a trochantin ; intermediate pairs separate. 

A family of some 200 species widely distributed throughout 
tropical countries. 

They are all large fine-looking insects, elongate in shape and 
easily recognizable by theit conspicuous antennae. The head 
is large and the eyes fairly prominent. The antennae of the 
males bear very long processes and in some species have a great 
many joints ; the females have serrate antennae. The abdomen 
is entirely covered by the elytra. The anterior coxae bear a 
large trochantin. The five- jointed tarsi have a broad, hairy 
onychium extending between the claws. 

Little is known as to the life-history. Schiodte has described 
the larva of one species, Callirhipis dejeani, as being much 
larger than the adult insect, cylindrical, with a curiously 
truncate apical segment. It is said to live in wood. The 
adult insects are found on plants, trees, etc. ; the species of 
the genus Sandalus are said to frequent cedars. 

Leconte and Horn have made observations of several species, 
and the family has been listed by Csiki in the Berlin Catalogue. 
There are no British species. 

M 
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Ca n t h a e 1 1 ) .K ( Tvlvphorid M. alaeoderm idw ) . 

Usually elongate. Body loosely jointed. Anfennse usually 
filiform or serrate, eleven-jointed. Tarsi five-jointed , 
Seven or eight visible sternites. Trochantlns of fore coxae 
distinct. Some females wingless. 

Thinfainily in miuk^ uj> of fourgroujm: t hirLtfrinir , La m pyrina\ 
( kui thur ill (I \im\ I>rdiv(t\ which an* c'onHi(h»n*<l by sf»inc authors 
to Ih* Hcparatc fainilicH ; hut it Hcc‘iiiH more rciiHoimhlc to 
place them under one lu*ading. Sharp (‘laHK«*H them t(»gothcr 
unclear tln^ naim* MalanHlnrtHidtt. Tin* fotal iiumlHT of 
an at prenent known amounts ovc*r Ihooo. They have a 
wiilv distrihution in both temjK*ratc and tropical regioiiH. The 
majority of tln't Lyrijna hidong to the tn>pics, uh <io j>erhapH 
the grtuiter portion of the* I.nmptjrintt ami the Cmi- 

ihnrbur chiefly inhabit temperati* caamtries. 

T!H*y vary in length up to ahou! three cpiarterH of an inelu 
and arc! all more or less elongate, with s<ift- integtiimud, and 
m a rule cpiicdly coloured, nlthougli quite a number fd HjacieH 
are taught red or y 4 *llcnv. A Hat t<»ne<l form of body is <*liaraeti*r“ 
isti(? of them. 1'he head is usually somewhat eonecuiled by 
tin* promd.unn and earrien eleven jointral aiitenme. generally 
filiform or serrati*, hut in Home eaneH flahelliite or pltnnoHe, 
The miiiidihleHare of tin* pretlaoeons tyfa*. hut not very strong. 
There m a large, nither flat pronot nm, wlikdi nearly f*iiiKu*iilH 
the head and loosely liis the elytra, wdiieh are weak mid not 
elosely adapted to tbe ahdomiue Thi*re ur<* seven or eight 
viHihli* ventral seginetilH. The legn are iiiodf*rnteIy long mill 
slender, witF five-jointed tarsi. Tlie feimiles of a iiuitiher of 
spi»4!ies havr* m*it]n*r wings nor idyl no iiin! remiiiii liirviforiin 
in Hiiel'i eases oft4*n tieing luniinouH. Many of the tiiiiles Iiiiw 
itiiic*li larger c*yeH thim t-lie feinali*H. 

The Ijtjmur. in many eanes have diliiteii iiiifl leaf dike elytra. 
Iliey are foiiinl most eoitmionly on the flowers iirid Ieii%a:« of 
plants. The larvie an* flat, iiiirrowirig in front iiiici hcdiirich 
witdt short thciriwdc legs anrl a ehitiiKiiis iipit*fil segiiierit teriiiiii- 
iitirig ill two horny, «*iirved prcic»essi*s. Both liir\^ie arid iidiilis 
fin* ciirnivoroiis, 

Thc^ iMmpyrmfr mn* nocduirrifil mid getierally foiirid in g:rfi»i 
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and low herbage. The well-known ‘‘glow worms ’’ are con- 
tained in this group. The males, which attain to ordinary 
beetle-shape, are not remarkable, except that many of them 
possess to a greater or less degree the power of giving light. 
The females, however, remain larviform, so much so that it is 
often difficult to distinguish the larvae from adult females. The 
“glow’’ shed by the females emanates from the underside 
of the apex of the abdomen, and is sometimes very bright. 
Its function is presumably to serve as an attraction to the 
males. The Lam^yrince are carnivorous, many of them feeding 
on snails. 

The Cantharince are all narrow, elongate insects, with deli- 
cate integument. Both the sexes attain true beetle form. 
The genus Caniharis contains the well-known “ soldier 
beetles” which may be seen during the greater part of the 
summer, resting on plants and flower-heads, particularly the 
IJmbelliferse. The larvse are elongate and velvety, with a 
flattish head and short antennae. There is a sort of proleg 
on the anal segment, but no cerci. Both larvae and adults 
are carnivorous. The larvae live in grass or under loose 
bark. (Cantharince are usually known as TeUfhorince.) 

The Drilince are somewhat small insects. The female of 
Drilus flavescens is a long, larviform, hairy creature with 
twelve segments, the last terminated by a round appendage 
and two short processes. The male is much smaller than the 
female, and has long, pectinate antennae. The larva is very 
much like the female ; it eats snails, pupating in the empty 
shells. 

The Lampyrince and Drilince have been listed as separate 
families by Olivier in the Berlin Catalogue, and the former 
was monographed by the same author in Gen. Ins. Ease. 53 
(1907). A paper has been written on the Drilince by Bayford, 
1906. There are also papers by Gorham, Bourgois, and 
Waterhouse. 

The British species number fifty-nine, and are listed by 
Fowler. 

No members of this family have been recorded as pests. 
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Melyrid^. 

Like Cantharidae, but abdomen with only six sternites. 
Claws often furnished with a membranous appendage 
beneath. 

This family contains a large number of species of wide 
distribution, although chiefly in temperate regions. 

They are variable in shape, some being rather short and 
broad, while others are much longer and narrow. Usually 
their colouring is bright, blue or green with red or orange 
markings being characteristic. 

The head is of moderate size and is well produced in front 
of the eyes. The antennae, which are either filiform or serrate, 
are inserted on the sides of the frontal part, except in the genus 
MalacMus, in which they are more between the eyes. There 
is quite a distinct labrum. The members of the sub-family 
Malachiince possess curious, fleshy vesicles at the sides of the 
thorax and abdomen : these vesicles are capable of being 
extended and contracted and it is probable they emit an 
offensive odour. The elytra of some species cover the abdomen 
while in others the apex is left slightly exposed. The abdomen 
has only six visible ventral segments, which character forms a 
distinguishing feature between this and the preceding family. 
The legs are long and slender and are provided beneath the 
claws with a membranous lobe or pad-like appendage. The 
integument is as a rule weak, but tends to hardness in some 
forms. The larvse of several species have been described by 
Perris. They are all much alike, elongate and sublinear, 
slightly narrowed in front and behind, with a rather long, 
narrow, hairy head and single long setae at the sides of the 
abdominal segments. The legs are comparatively long. The 
head and the last segment, which terminates in two chitinous 
and somewhat hooked processes, are dark, while the ground 
colour of the rest of the body is pale or livid rose with spots 
or patches on the front parts. 

The adults frequent flowers with the exception of a few 
species which live in rotting wood. There seems to be some 
doubt as to their food habits ; but it is probable they are carni- 
vorous, although they are said in some cases to consume parts 
of flowers. Fowler lists eighteen British species. 
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(Jlerid-k. 

Antennae clubbed, dentate or tiabellate. Tarsi five-jointed, 
joints t'svo to four furnished with lamellae. Head and thorax 
narrower than elytra. Body cylindrical, sides parallel. 

A large family of over 2,000 KpccicH, (he majority of winch 
are found in tro})ical countries, although there are a con.sidfT- 
able number of representativeH in tem{HTat(> regions. 

These beetles show much variation in Hhaf)e, colour ami si/.t*. 
some being short and mod(Tat(‘ly broad, while others are long 
and narrow. They are all somewhat' small. As regards 
colour, although a few' spech's are somew'hat dull ami <»h.seiire 
in appearance, by far tlu- greater numlxT are bright ly <'oloure<t, 
many showing a warning tyfx* of coloration, while otlnus 
very succe.ssfully mimic other insects. 

The head and eyes are j>rominent ; the antenme of some 
species are simj)le ; but in others may be clubbed, serrate <ir 
flabellate : they an* inserted laterally on the front portion of 
the head. The prothora.x is fUstirnd. The elytra are much 
broader than th<* head and thorax and comjtletely cover the 
abdomen. Wings are fumdional and often use<l. 'I’lu* legs 
are moderately long and built- for running. They are fur 
nished beneath the 2 4 tarsal joints with membranous 
appendages. 

The larva* of these beeth-s arc <*longate and as a rule reddish 
brown or pinkish with various markings. They an* usuallv 
fairly pubweent and have (*orneons plates on the thorax 
and last abdominal segment, whit-h last often bears two short, 
projecting proc<*sses and a short anal ap{M*mlage, 

The adults an* found in various situations ; on flowers, grass, 
tree-trunks, etc., in carcasses and nnutngst <lrie<l anitnnl matter. 
Some are predaceous on other insects. 'I’he larva* an* als<i 
predaceous and very active, many Kp<*<*ieK pnying on tin* 
larva* of wood-horing insects, particularly the Anobiids and 
Scolytids, entering the burrows to reach them. 'I’he larva* 
of TrkhodeM are known to destroy the larva* of various Iwes. 
Locust egg-masses also are parasitized by som<* sp<*eieH, 

The family has been monographed by Kehenkling in the 
Genera Insecimum, Fasc. 13 (HHJ3); it has been listed in the 
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Bi'rlin OaiaIogui^ ''riuTt* an* onlj iuih‘ iiritisli n.s 

daHCTibcHl by Kovvii'r. 

Xi'trohta rnjipfs m naid t<» Ik* dc/i^tnadivc^ to dry iiiiiiiial 
inattiT in ln»UHi‘H, and Ab rajinfllis attankK drbaf finli in India. 


I.VMKXVnoNlinK. 

Elongate. Antenna* long, sernite or sub-filiform, ekven- 
jointed. Legs slender ; tarsi five -jointed, filiform, first and 
fifth joints longest. Integument soft. 

A family cd from thirty to forty sjaa-ios oecoirriiig in most 
partH of tli(» W(H*Id. 

They nn* elongalis narrow iriHiadH, in ef»loiir blio'k fU’ firowii 
i<‘Htae.c‘ouH. Some HiM*eieK i‘xhibii- a most almormal form «»f 
C‘oleoptc*ra. 

Tlie head in of moderate ; tlie short itiileiime are iiiHiTted 
on the sides and are usually sub-liliform in lh<* male iind Hernite 
in tlie female. The maxillary palpi of the male are etirioiis, 
ladng large anti flagellate*. The lf*gs are of iiioderiite leitgtfi 
and with the tarsi longer than the tibiie. The elytra 

of most- sp-taneH more or less eovf»r the al>doitif*rt ; Inti in the 
gernm Atmrimrrn^ tiif*y are vctv triiiieiite, tlie litrgf* wings mil 
bidng folded, hut^ ext<‘iiding out on eiieli nidi*. Usually there 
arr* six visihit* gieriittes ; the- s|H*ei«*H of AimrifM^eruM lima* eight-, 
llie iniegiimmit generally is soft. 

The. Inrvie iir<* eurioiis in hiiving the protlioriieie f4,egfiierit 
enlii-rgr*d and raimal into ii sort of litiiiip. The IiihI Hegiiieiil 
in smrii* spra'ieH has a long, laiiiited proei^iis, iiiifl in others ii 
cniriouH lobe -like st met tire. 

Ilot-li Iftrvie anil adults frtaptenf Iioring ey!iiif!ric*nl 

f-nririels through the waiial. Lpftmrphm timmle hiis been known 
to diimage shifw’ tinibers in t-liis waiy, ii-nil is fciiiricl in piles In 
mailer. 

Liiiiie-ere Iia-s done some mairk of note on this fiiiiiiiy, wltieli 
Inis biaat lisieil in tiii* Bi*rlin C*atiilogtie. 

There* an* Hvo British s|s*eies. 

The fiimily in not of eeoriomie iiit{MirtfiiiC‘e. 
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Anobiidje (Ptinidce). 

Antennae nine- to eleven -jointed, often with feeble, three - 
jointed club. Tarsi five-jointed, first joint longer than the 
second. Head retractile into pro thorax. 

A family of some 1,400 widely distributed species, some 
species being almost cosmopolitan. In some classifications 
the Anobiidce and Ptinidce are placed as separate families ; 
but it is difficult to say where the distinction lies. 

They are all small beetles, but vary somewhat in shape, from 
oval-oblong to cylindrical and globular. The majority are 
obscurely coloured and pubescent ; others are glabrous and 
shining. 

The antennae are variable, being long and filiform and 
inserted on the frons in the Ptinids, and shorter, serrate, or 
sometimes feebly clubbed, and inserted on the margins of the 
eyes in the Anobiids. The head is in many cases retractile 
into the prothorax ; but in some species it is broader than the 
thorax. The elytra cover the abdomen, which has five 
visible ventral segments. The legs are long, with five- jointed 
tarsi. 

The larvae of both groups have much the same appearance, 
and are small, whitish, fleshy grubs, with curved bodies, 
causing them to resemble Lamellicorn larvae. They have 
short antennae and three pairs of short legs. The habits of 
many of the larvae are of economic interest inasmuch as they 
bore into timber, furniture, and devour dried farinaceous 
matter, books, drugs, tobacco, etc. They bore long tunnels, 
doing much damage, and pupate in cocoons in the tunnels. 
The larvae and adults of many species live in decaying wood, 
while others are found among seeds or in vegetable or animal 
matter. 

Pic lists the species of the Anobiidce and the Ptinidce as 
separate families in the Berlin Catalogue. 

The thirty-one British species are dealt with by Fowler. 

Among the Anobiids there are several of economic import- 
ance. Anobium striatum is the weU-known '' death watch ” 
beetle which lives in old furniture and makes the clicking 
noise which has given rise to various superstitions. A, 
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pmiirenni in a coHmopoUinn (fcvurrini^ in Lrf‘ii<L biHenifn^ 

and (MJca-Hionnlly in nkiim. tlnvH Hc*rifniH 

(lamag(‘ by hntipyc’nnibing the* lH*ainH and raftcTH f»f nld tnnicb 
ingrt. iM’^iodrrma iestarra, in larval and adult Htiigan^ 

d(H*H much damage* In cnired inbaern in all fcinriH. 

B< »sTHy(*iinnK. 

Cylindrical. Head usually deflexed, covered by the hood- 
shaped pronotum. Antenna* eleven -jointed, with three- 
jointed club. Tarsi five-jointed, basal joint small, second 
and fifth long. Tibhil spurs distinct. Five equal visible 
sternites. 

iSomo 200 Hpc<dc*H an* rontiiinofi in tliin firrnily, wlikdi Iuih a 
wide dintribution throughout the world. 

In nhn tlio spetde^H vary greatly, for altfioiigh flu* majority 
arc Hom«*whai small insect s. otltf*rH urn known to fit tain the 
length of two inclu*8. They reHmnble the Hmhjiidtr, ladiig 
obhmg and cylindrical in form. Their colouring in dtill black 
or dark browm. Home H}«*eieH an* slightly jmbi*Hi*ent. 

Th<* Itead is, in nearly all ciihcs, dellexcd, and coverf*d by the 
tniriouH, hofabHlifijaal pronotum. The finttmnii* iiri* short, 
with a tJiretvjointeil club. Init are rmf' i*lfjowed. The imaith- 
partH are w^ell develo|M*d, with strong iiiiirulibles. In some 
Hpc*c!if*H tJu'* front' of the pronot um is loot lied or roughened. 
I'lu' a|K*x of the abdoiueti in some <*iises is rniinded ; lint in 
others it Icrminaies in a fiat- sIojk* on which are hitr<I tiitawles. 
The legs are short, wdilitlie femur aiicttibiiisr»iite%%diiitliroiidenwl. 
The tibia* bi*iir distinct spines. The tarsi are fivi'-Jointish the 
first joint lielrig srriiitl and in some cases very iiiiiitif-e. 

The lurvfi* are soft- and white, tiijM*riiig slightly towMirds the 
whiidt is curled round imdt*rneiitli. They fiiive slrcing 
miindililes iind well'=di.wa*lojs*d legs, wdiicli lust is fi feiiliire 
fibserit in the Hcolytsd larva*. Kyes are Wiiiitiiig. 

Both liirvie find itdulis live in woisl, bciriiig tiiiiiirls and 
fm^diiig on the wocal. 'Hie Inrvie {iii|iiiti* in the tiiiiriels, hut 
do not iniike a em*ooii. Hie length of tfii* lifediistory vniri« 
according to elimiiie. lis many m lirocs-'ls ii yitmr being 

gone tliroiigh in tropicfil regions. 
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The beetles are subject to attack from other beetles, which 
seek them out iu their tunnels. Some species of Hist er ids 
and Clerids are foremost among the attackers : a Colydiid has 
also been known to prey on them. 

The family has been monographed by Lesne, 1903. 

Fowler hsts the three British species, one of which occurs 
in old flour, biscuits, and casks, etc., probably having been 
imported. The other two are extremely rare. 

Several of these beetles are serious pests, inasmuch as they 
attack cut timber and dried wood. Considerable damage is 
done by bamboo-boring species in the tropics. Rhizo^eriha 
pusilla^ an almost cosmopolitan species, is a household pest 
in grain, biscuits, etc. The other genera containing economic 
species are : Apate, which attacks the Avocado Pear ; Xylo- 
pertha, which attacks cacao and fig; Bostrichus, pests of vine 
and orange ; and Sinoxylon in apple, peach, etc. 

LYCTIDiB. 

Like Bostrychidae ; but club of antennae two -jointed. 
First sternite elongate. 

This is a small but widely distributed family. 

They are narrow, elongate insects, somewhat depressed on 
the upper surface. Their colouring is dark brown, yellowish 
brown, or blackish. 

They are closely related to the Bostrychidce, but differ in 
having a two- jointed antennal club, and the first ventral 
segment of the abdomen elongate. The head is of moderate 
size, the eyes are prominent, and the antennse are short, with 
the club only two-jointed. The mandibles are well developed. 
The elytra completely cover the abdomen. The legs are slender 
with five- jointed tarsi, which, like the Bostrychids, have the 
first joint very small. There are distinct tibial spurs. The 
upper surface is more or less pubescent. 

Altson has recently published work on Lyctus, and has 
shown that in development only part of the egg is ab- 
sorbed, the larva eating the balance of the yolk as its first 
meal. 

The larvae are very similar to those of the Bostrychids. They 
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live* ill w(hkI, particularly <»1(1 ntunipH, pustn, and arc‘ also 
often found in both fresHhly cut and workc<l tiinbcn*, cspnnally 
hard wootin such as mahogany anri wahnit. They cnt«*r the* 
timber by one* of ilie^ workeai ends and tunnel Hcune* elistanea* 
iiK Ie‘aving tin* tunnedn idoc'kcd up Indiimi Ihenn. In tlim 
(‘ountry only one* l>rooe! a yc*ar is gone* ihrougin Liiiiie*e*re has 
done Home work on this family. Fe>wler listH the* two 
liritinh Hpi*ei<*H. 

Th(*H<* lH‘e4le*H often elo serious dainnge* tee slore*ei amt worke»cl 
timber, sutdi as peests anel beaenis, and the* liandli^H erf shovels, 
picks, etc*. The*y an* <*onsieier«al to be* smm* of the* imesi harne 
ful of timbeT pe’sts. 

SririMun.i; 

Miruite. Oblong or globuUir, Anleimi» teii-j<dnted, first 
two Joints thickened* hist joints forming elongate club. 
Tarsi heteromermis. Five free visible sternites* the first 
largest. 

A family ed only a vi*ry f<*u sjH*<*ii*s fomel in Neirih America 
ami KurejjM*. 

The*y are very small obscundy c’olotirt*ti beetles, <iblong and 
somewhat c*ylimirieal in shiijMs in gemTal ii|ijw*iiriiiiee resettilding 
tite (Hm4ff\ 

lliey have* ratfier short heads jirodufa*d in froitt ed the* eyes 
ami liearing iiiitennie wdii<*}i have iiii elfuigiite* eliib formed by 
till* last- three* se*gmefits. llie eyes are sfiinewliiit proiiiirieiil. 
The e*lyim c-oiiipletely eever the ii'bitoiiieii. The* legs lire 
slender and eif mealeriile length, with five- jriiitteel tiirsi on the 
front iinel rriifhlle legs iind femr- jetinled in most ruses on the 
hind pair* this being a rhiiriieteristk*, sejiiiriitliig from the 
Cmulit, 

The iitrvie are* elongiiti* wdfli short legs iiiiil «ltfirt niileniia». 
The segniertfM bcfir laternl hiiirs. The ptifiii of tSphiinlim dtMtM 
has a long, niirretw, tail like pria*ess. Ilolli stiigeH lire frnincl in 
}M>wdery fungi on trees. 

fforii liiis dcirte some wairk »tii tJiis fititiily. 

There is only one British s|s*eies, the filMive*iiieiitkiiitcl 
Hphmdtm dubmM, 
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ClOID.®. 

Minute , Cylindrical . Antennae eight- to ten -jointed , with 
three-jointed club. Tarsi usually four -jointed, the first 
small and the last long. 

A widely distributed family of between 200 to 300 species. 

They are cylindrical and very small, generally dark brown 
or yellowish in colour. 

The head and anterior portion of the thorax of the males is 
often furnished with small, homelike processes. The antennae 
are inserted under the margins of the forehead. The elytra 
completely cover the abdomen. The legs are rather short ; 
the last joint of the tarsi is much longer than the first three 
together. Generally the thorax and el 3 rtra are pubescent. 

The larvae are white, cylindrical and somewhat curved, the 
last segment bearing a pair of short hooks and also a short 
process acting as a pro-leg. The thoracic legs are long. The 
pupa also possesses the curved apical spines. 

Both larvae and adults live in corky fungous growths or in 
decaying, fungoid wood. 

A list of the species can be found in the Berlin Catalogue, 
Part 30. Fowler deals with twenty-one British species. 


BxjPRESTIDiE. 

Mostly brilliantly metallic. Head short, vertical. 
Antennae short, serrate, eleven-jointed. Tarsi five-jointed, 
basal four with pads. Prosternum produced back into 
mesosternum. First two sternites connate. 

A large family of some 5,000 species, widely distributed 
throughout the world, by far the greater number, however, 
occurring in tropical regions, the smaller and less conspicuous 
being found in temperate countries. 

They are all elongate insects, broadest across the base of the 
abdomen and tapering slightly towards the apex. They vary 
much in size, some being less than a quarter of an inch, while 
many are as much as two inches long and of robust build. The 
colouring in the majority of cases, and especially in the larger 
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forms, is very conspicuous, being brilliantly metallic, ranging 
from bronze-black to beautiful greens and blues. Some 
species have spots or bands of a different colour ; but true 
warning coloration is not noticed in this family. The venter 
of many of these beetles is also brilliantly coloured. 

The head is short, vertical, and sunk into the thorax as far 
as the eyes. The mouth-parts are short and of the herbivorous 
type. The antennae, which are inserted on the front, are 
serrate and rather short. The thorax closely joins the abdomen, 
which is completely covered by the well-fitting elytra. The 
prosternum is prolonged into a process behind, fitting into a 
mesosternal cavity. The legs are short, with five-jointed 
tarsi, the first four joints having membranous pads beneath : 
the legs are concealed under the body when not in use. The 
wings are large and often used. The elytra of some species 
are smooth, of others deeply sculptured. There is not much 
difference in the external appearance of the males and females. 

The larvae are very curious in form : the head is very small, 
with very short antennae and short, strong mandibles. The 
thoracic segments, especially the prothorax, are greatly 
enlarged, having a swollen appearance. The abdomen, 
consisting of nine segments, is long and narrow. The legs 
are either very rudimentary or totally absent. These larvae 
live under bark or make borings in wood and plant stems, or 
mine in leaves. The swollen nature of the thorax is brought 
into use as leverage to aid the larva in its progress along the 
borings. Pupation takes place in the bore, which is closed 
by debris, no actual cocoon being formed. 

The length of the life-history varies, some of the large species 
taking one year to go completely through, while some of the 
smaller species may have several broods during the year. 
They have been found in hibernation both as adults and 
larvse. There are several Hymenopterous parasites. 

The family has been monographed by Kerremans in Genera 
Insectorum, Ease. 12 (1903). There is also a good deal of 
economic literature. 

The ten British species are listed by Fowler. 

There are a considerable number of species of economic 
importance as pests of plants like cotton, jute, groundnut; 
fruit trees such as mango, guava, orange, apple, pear, cherry, 
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and plum, and also various bush, fruits. Much damage is often 
done to forest trees. Genera containing species of economic 
interest are : Agrilus, Belionota, Catoxantha, Chrysobothris, 
Buprestis (Dicerca), Sphenoptem and Stigmodem. 

ELATERIDJi]. 

Click beetles. 

Antennae filiform, serrate or pectinate. Tarsi five-jointed. 
Legs retractile. Prothorax with hind angles produced 
backwards. Prosternum produced back into mesosternum. 
First two sternites not connate. 

This is a large and well-known family containing from two 
to three thousand very widely distributed species. Several 
authors have thought it reasonable to 
place some of the various sub-families 
as separate families ; but as they 
have so many characters in common 
it is justifiable to class them all 
under one heading. 

They do not show much variation 
of form, all being more or less 
elongate, narrow and somewhat 
depressed. They range from quite 
small insects to ones over an inch 
in length and of robust build. In 
many cases, especially among the 
larger forms, they are brightly 
coloured ; others are brown or yel- 
lowish in tint, and many are entirely 
black. 

The head is small, somewhat sunk into the prothorax and 
bearing mandibles, bifid at apex ; round, but not very promi- 
nent eyes, and antennae of moderate length, which are in some 
cases filiform, and in others serrate or pectinate. The pro- 
thorax is large, with the hind angles produced sharply back- 
ward, more strongly in some species than in others. The 
prosternum is produced into a spine-like structure behind, 
fitting into a cavity in the mesosternum. It is this structure 



FiC3. 48 . — Elater lythrop- 
terus, ( X 4. ) 
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which gives the power of leaping, accompanied by a sharp 
clicking sound, possessed by many of these beetles : hence the 
name of “ click beetles ’’ as popularly apphed to them. The 
mesosternum is short and the metasternum is, as a rule, long. 
There are five visible ventral segments. The elytra are neatly 
adapted and with few exceptions completely cover the abdomen. 
A few females are known in which the elytra are slightly 
abbreviated. The legs are slender and of varying length, 
but are never very long ; they are often retractile. The tarsi 
are five-jointed, with simple, toothed or pectinate claws. 

The chief sub-families are the Eucnemince, the Elaterince, the 
Cebrionince, the Perothopince and the Cerophytince. The last 
two are made up of one genus each. Perothopince is considered 
by some people to be better included with the Eucnemince ; 
but with Cerophytince can be separated by the fact of the very 
long trochanters of their middle and posterior legs. The 
Eucnemince are rather more cylindrical than the rest of the 
family and many of them possess the above-mentioned power 
of leaping. Their larvse, although resembling in many respects 
the other Elaterid larvae, are legless, with very rudimentary 
mouth-parts and antennae, and have no ocelli. The head bears 
on its front some very hard, sharp teeth, which presumably 
aid the larva to bore into the soft, rotting wood in which it lives. 
Judging by the form of what little mouth-parts it has, its food 
is very possibly the juices of the rotting wood. 

Among the Elaterince are many of the largest forms known, 
including the Pyrophorince, occurring in the tropics, and to 
which the name fire-flies ” have been given, owing to a light 
emanating from the two dull yellowish spots near the jDOsterior 
angles of the thorax. Nearly all the Elaterince can jump, and 
are the typical '' click beetles.” Many of their larvae are 
notorious as being the so-called ‘‘ wire- worms ” which do con- 
siderable damage to the roots of wheat and other crops of a 
similar nature. They are elongate and cylindrical, with 
extremely tough skins, a small head, short thoracic legs and a 
variable last segment, which may be sinuate at the sides, with 
the apex simple or divided into a pair of toothed processes. 
In the adults of some of the big species {Alaus) there are on 
the pronotum large, round markings hke bright eyes. All of 
them cannot be denounced as crop pests, as many species live 
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in decaying wood, and others are carnivorous. Many of them 
remain as larvae for a considerable period, sometimes several 
years. 

The Cebrionince are least of all like the rest of the family, 
and some of them are more like Lamellicorns. They do not 
possess the power of jumping, their legs being more of the 
digging type, with well-developed tibial spurs. Their larval 
stage is passed in the ground from which the winged males 
emerge in due season but the females are wingless and remain 
in the ground, with only the posterior end of their bodies 
protruding. The larvae have no anal processes and their 
anterior legs are shortened. 

The adults of the Elateridce, in general, occur in many situa- 
tions : in grass, on flowers and foliage, in rotting wood, or under 
bark. Many only appear at night, while others are diurnal 
of habit. 

Schwarz has monographed the family in Genera Insectorum, 
Ease. 46 (1906), with the exception of the Cebrionince, which 
has been monographed in Ease. 127 (1912) as a separate 
family by Dalla Torre, who also lists the species in the Berlin 
Catalogue. Candeze has described many species, particularly 
the Indian ones. 

Eowler lists the sixty-two British species. 

Some species of the Elaterinm are of economic importance, 
owing to their larvse, the well-known '' wire- worms ’’ being 
destructive to the roots of wheat and similar crops. These 
species are contained in the following genera : Agriotes, Athous, 
Limonius and Melanotus. The only known method of control 
is to plough in a crop of mustard before sowing the cereal 
crop, and they are not usually pests of cultivated land, but 
of newly broken pasture. 

Throscidjs {Trimgidce), 

Very small. Prothorax closely articulated with meso- 
thorax. Front coxal cavities closed behind by mesosternum. 
General appearance otherwise like Elateridae. 

A small family containing about 150 species, mostly occurring 
in Europe and America, in which countries they are widely 
distributed. A few species are found in tropical regions. 
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In general appearance these beetles resemble the Elaterids. 
They are very small, seldom exceeding 3 mm. in length, and 
are usually somewhat obscurely coloured. 

The head is sunk into the thorax as far as the eyes, which are 
hairy and emarginate. The antennse are inserted on the front 
and can be concealed in grooves beneath. They are usually 
serrate ; but in some species may have a loose, three- jointed 
club. The thorax is closely applied to the abdomen, which is 
completely covered by the elytra. The prosternum has a flat 
elongation behind, fitting into a groove in the mesosternum. 
There are five visible ventral segments ; but the first two are 
not connate as in the Elateridce, The legs are short and re- 
tractile, the tarsi five- jointed with one or more joints having a 
membranous lobe beneath. These beetles do not possesH the 
power of jumping. 

Little seems to be known of the life-history. The adults 
are found at the roots of grass, in vegetable refuse and dead 
wood or on plants. Fowler has listed the four British 
species. 


{d) HETEEOMERA. 

Anterior tarsi five-jointed, hind tarsi four -jointed. 

Tenebrionid^. 

Antennae under a projection at the side of the head. Tarsal 
claws simple. Five visible sternites. 

This is a huge family containing well over 10,000 species. 
They have a wide distribution, and are perhaps most abundant 
in the North African and Mediterranean regions. 

The great majority of them are ground-living insects of 
sombre colour and varying size, some being only a few milli- 
metres, while others are nearly two inches long, and of robust 
build. The head is of moderate size, with strong mandibles 
of the herbivorous type. The antennae are short, eleven- 
jointed and of variable form. The whole body is of compact 
build and somewhat hard. The elytra are close-fitting, and 
in many cases soldered together, wings being absent, or 
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practically so. Some species have large wings. The legs are 
of moderate length and enable some species to move with 
great speed. In a few cases the males have erect horns on the 
Read, but to what use they are put, is unknown. Other males 
may be distinguished by the presence of a tuft of hair on the 
abdomen, or the dilation of the tarsi. 

The larvae, which greatly resemble one another, are elongate 
and cylindrical, with brown, leathery integument. The apical 
segment of the abdomen bears two hooks and a short, retrac- 
tile process. The thoracic legs are of moderate length. The 
jiupae are rather broad compared with the larvae, and bear 
two short cerci and a series of projections from the sides of 
the abdomen. The majority of 
the larvae and adults only appear 
^t night, and act as scavengers, 
feeding on vegetable waste. 

They prefer dry situations and 
^re frequently found in sandy 
places, and are abundant in 
desert areas. Loose bark, 
ttiatched roofs, fallen leaves, etc., 

€txe the sort of places which 
afford shelter for these beetles. 

Some species live in houses : for 
instance, the big, dull-black 
Iboetle belonging to the genus 
Jalaps, and known in this country 

as the cellar beetle.’’ Tenebrio molitor, the cosmopolitan 
^ ^ meal beetle ” and its larva the meal worm,” infest gran- 
aries, feeding on the stored grain and flour : sometimes doing 
e 03Qsiderable damage. 

-A number of species show themselves during the day, and a 
fow are more brightly coloured. Gebien lists the family in 
fclxo Berlin Catalogue. 

Schiodte has figured the larvse and pupse of several species. 

There are thirty British species, listed by Fowler. 

^s well as the grain-infesting Tenebrio molitor, a few other 
spocies have proved themselves to be injurious : the adults 
and larvae of some species of the genus Opatrum attack the 
roots and shoots of potatoes, grain and groundnut. Other 



Fig. 49. — Helops sl/riatus {Tene- 
brionidce) (3J times nat. size). 
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genera containing species of economic interest are ; Eleodes 
and Omophlus, which attack cereals, and IlolaniaTia, attacking 
cane ; to some extent these genera and Opatrnm replace in the 
tropics the wire-worm pests [Elateridm) of temperate* rc^gions. 
Tribolium includes species found commonly in storcMl grain, 
flour, etc. ; it is very widesj)read, probably quite harmh^sH to 
grain, in which it may occur abundantly. 

uEoiALITIDiB. 

Head prominent. Eyes small. Six visible sternites. 
Tarsi, with exception of last joint, pubescent beneath. Claws 
simple. 

This family is comprised of four Hpecics fouml in Alaska 
and California. 

It is thought by some authors that ilu^se beetk‘H should be 
included with the Tenebrionidm ; otluTs hav(^ conHidered 
placing them with the Dryopidm or Pythidw, 

They are small insects. The head is prominent and the 
eyes are small. The eleven-jointcHl anieniue are inHertc*d 
under small ridges on the front. Then^ iirv six visible, ventral 
segments, the last one only having thc^ tij) showing. The 
coxae are all widely separated. The tarsi, with the exec^ption 
of the last joint, are pubescent beneath. 

The earlier stages arc not yet known. 

There is a list of the species by Br<)(*hmann in tfie Berlin 
Catalogue. 


LAGEllDil^]. 

Prothorax cylindrical, narrower than base of elytra. 
Anterior coxae projecting, conical and contiguous ; cavities 
closed behind- Five visible sternites. Legs slender, claws 
simple, penultimate tarsal joint bilobed, pubescent. 

This family is allied to the TeMehrimiUm and contaiiiB about 
550 widely distributed species. 

They are insects of moderate size, reseml)Iing in general 
characters many of the Tenebrionids, and are mostly of some 

inconspicuous colour. 
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The antennae are filiform and inserted on the front under 
small ridges. In some species the males have the head broader 
than that of the female. The prothorax is somewhat cylin- 
drical and is narrower than the base of the elytra, which 
completely covers the abdomen and is in many cases of a 
somewhat flexible nature and rounded at apex. The legs are 
slender and rather long. The anterior coxae differ from those 
of the Tenebrionids in being conical, contiguous and pro- 
jecting. The coxal cavities are closed behind. The penulti- 
mate joint of all tarsi is bilobed and pubescent beneath. The 
body generally is hairy. 

The larvae are very like those of the Tenebrionids, but are 
usually somewhat broader. The larva of Lagria hirta, a 
British species, has been described by Schiddte as being 
moderately broad and parallel-sided, with a small, short head 
and the last abdominal segment slightly bifid at apex. The 
legs are rather long. The pupa, as also described by Schiodte, 
is moderately long, with a broad, clavate process projecting 
from the sides of the abdominal segments, with the exception 
of the two last. 

The adults are found on foliage, in hedges, and sometimes 
under bark. The larvse live in soft, rotting wood, or under dead 
leaves, and are more active than those of the Tenehrionidce. 

Borchmann has listed the family in the Berlin Catalogue. 
Lagria hirta is the only British species. 

OTHNno.®. 

Elongate. Antennae eleven-jointed, last three joints form- 
ing loose club. Head large, fiat. Apex of abdomen exposed. 
Five visible sternites. Legs slender. 

This is another family of doubtful position, it being thought 
by some authors to belong to the lower forms of the Tme.- 
brionidce. There is only one genus, made up of sixteen species, 
occurring in Borneo, New Guinea, India, Ceylon, Japan, and 
Central Africa. 

They are elongate insects, with large, flat heads and loosely 
clubbed antennae. The elytra leave the apex of the abdomen 
exposed. The legs are slender. The integument generally 
is weak. 
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The earlier Htage?B arc unknown. The adults have been 
found on foliages and are in all probalnlity predac(*c)us. 

Tlu’^ Kpecu^K arc listed l)y Borchniann in tlie IkTlin (Catalogue. 

OiSTKLTD.^c {A llecmlidtv). 

Like Tenebrionidae ; but tarsal claws pectinate. 

A family of ovtT l,(h)() species, all closely allic^d the 
Tmdmonidcv, whhdy distributed, but mostly in ttunperate 
regions. 

Th(\y are usually oblong-oval in shape and of mod(Tat(‘ size, 
with a fairly wide range of markings and coloration, some 
b(ung plain black or brown and otliers brighter, with various 
spots or spIaHh(*s. 

The only r(‘al stnudural diff(‘r(mce Ixdween them and the 
Temdmcmidm is tlu’! fact of their having the tiirsal elaw^s 
peetiruito instead of simple. Tlu^ antenna* are long and of 
gre^ater length in the male, wliich also has bigger c^yes. 

''Idui larva of one specicB, (Jistela cemmboides^ is dc*KC*rihed 
by Westwood as being long, subeylindrical and scaly, with 
short, thr(x*»jointed antenme, and having the last alKlominal 
s(*gm(uit (K)nieal and without c(Tci or |>roce‘SHeH. T\w larva*, 
g<merally, found in cUxuiying tn^es or under hark. The 
adults also occur under bark or in soft wx)od, but are Home» 
times fotind on flowers. 

A comid(*te list of the family by Borchmann will be* found 
in T^mt 3 of the* Berlin ( -atalogue. 

Therc^ ar<^ H(?vc*n British species. 

No mernhcT of this family is of im|>ortance econcmueally, 
Monommiojc. 

Small, oval. Antennse eleven-jointed, with three-jointed 
club, received in grooves on prosternum. Head horizontal, 
prominent. Legs strongly retractile. Tarsi slightly pubes- 
cent beneath. 

This family, which is made up of two genera, contains some- 
thing over a hundred species. The majority of oim^ genus occur 
in Madagascar, while the other is confined to the New World. 
One species is found in India. 
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They are small insects, oval in form and generally of dull 
colouring. 

The head is horizontal and somewhat prominent. The 
antennae, which have a three-jointed club, are received into 
grooves in the sternum. The legs arc capable of being retracted 
and the tarsi arc slightly pubescent beneath. 

The adults have been found under the bark of trees, where 
it is presumed they feed on the sap-wood. 

The family has been monographed by Thomson (1860). 

Nilionid/e. 

Hemispherical, resembling Coccinellidae. Head vertical. 
Prothorax leaf -like at the sides. Anterior coxal cavities 
apparently open behind. Tarsi filiform ; claws simple. 

The members of this family, which number from twenty to 
thirty HpcHvics, occur in (Jentral and Tropical America. 

In gcuural appearance they r(^semblc the*! being 

hemisj)h(Tical. They arc of moderate size. 

The h(^ad is vertical, and when in repose rests against the 
anterior coxic. The antennje are eleven-jointed, and inserted 
in front of the eyes. The prothorax is curiously leaf-like at 
the sides. There are five visible ventral segments. The 
anterior coxal cavities, being apparently open behind, is a 
character He‘parating this family from the Te.nebri(mi(l(t\ 

These b(‘etles are said by Lacordairc^ to l)c foiind walking 
about on fungi on tree-trunks and to feign death on alarm. 
He also says that they exhale, in common with other bole- 
tophagouH beetles, a peculiar smell. 

The earlicT stages are not known. 

Borchnmnn lists the family in the Berlin (Jatalogue. 

Pktriid/K. 

Elongate, slender. Antennae long, filiform, eleven -jointed. 
Anterior coxal cavities almost closed behind. Elytra 
dehiscent, not reaching apex of abdomen. Legs and tarsi 
long and slender ; claws simple. 

A family of but few species occurring in the Transcaspian 
region. 
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T1k 3V arr <»!<Higatt*. itarmw, wrak 1***41111! li.d 

resembling {‘iTtain i»f tin* r Vniw%*'i4o-. Mljr- briMi rai|ir-r 
narrow iiiicl tin* thorax hligbtly rvliin'lfa'al . llif fliira. Irrur 
the apex (»f tin* alHlutiM-ii an*! arr- k-'-v. 

cent. The wingn are largn. Tie* arr* h*uu aiei 
with Himple tarHi, a peiiit in w!ii*"h *litf*-r fr*iiii tlirir 
the (MdefnrrUrr.wWwh hav«* tin* piiiiiltiinatr jmih! *iilatr'ti 

Of their lial'hlH luel life litithing t»* b#' kiiii%iii. 

The Hpc*eks ha%’e bt*en In llnfr-hiiiiiiin in tii*' lirrlin 

(jatalogue. 

OTM.Mfaun i; 
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behind, produetd in front Info a t^linrl Aittriiii;r 

usually filiform. Frofhorax niirr«i%%‘ril. IViiiiltiiiiair 
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open behind. 
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The liifvie mid |iii}iie eif mmw hr^ii t il« 

liy Hcliifklle. Tliiit- of fKdttmr^ I# «fi*| 

narrow, witli -ii large head niid the jirolfeirarif- 
thiiii the cither Th«^ of ihe^ fiirtiotiii n 4 

and »ifiii|ilii. The !rg-^ are rnlher long. Hit- pnja h mi4 
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iidtilf!^ frrfjiirnt mnl lirndnii^o, udnlt* ii f#’%v jirr i-^md to fm 
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a pair of strong, mcnrved processes. This larva occurs under 
the bark of fir and pine. In some other species the larvse have 
a few hairs scattered about the integument. The adults are 
found under bark, in dead twigs, on flowers, especially umbelli- 
ferous, and some species under stones. The larvse live under 
bark, in twigs, or in the stems and roots of plants. 

Fowler lists the eleven British species. 


Melandbyid^. 

Head usually deflexed, not constricted behind eyes. 
Antennae usually filiform, eleven -jointed. Prothorax broad 
behind. Legs slender ; claws simple. 

This family contains about 200 species, nearly all of which 
are found in cold or temperate regions, very few being recorded 
from hot countries. 

They are from small to moderate-sized beetles, usually 
elongate and rather narrow, but varying somewhat in shape. 
They are dull of colour. 

The head is usually bent downwards and sunk into the 
prothorax as far as the eyes. The mandibles are rather short. 
The antennae are usually filiform, eleven- jointed, except in 
the genus Gono;palpus, in which they are only ten-jointed. 
The thorax does not narrow at the base. The elytra completely 
cover the abdomen, which has five visible ventral segments. 
The legs are rather long and slender, with the claws simple. 

The larvae vary in form : that of Orchesia micans, a British 
species, is elongate and linear, with the head, legs and dorsum 
of thorax corneous. The head is rather large, but not as broad 
as the prothorax. The apical segment is narrower than the 
rest and does not bear any appendages. The pupa has the 
prothoracic shield dilated on each side, and at the apex of the 
abdomen has a bunch of rather sharp, slightly curved pro- 
tuberances. The larvae of Mdandrya are elongate and cylin- 
drical, with a very large head, and the prothoracic segment 
larger than any of the others. The larvae of some other species 
have the last segment furnished with a pan* of horny append- 
ages. 

“’"’’’th the exception of one genus {Osjp’hya)^ both larvae and 
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adults live in rotting timber, fungi, or under loose bark. 
Os'phya is found on flowers. There are twenty-one British 
species, listed by Eowler. 

SCRAPTIID^. 

Small, delicate. Head raised, strongly constricted behind 
eyes . Antennae filiform . Eyes emar ginate . Posterior tibiae 
as long as tarsi. Penultimate tarsal joint bilobed. 

This is a family of rather doubtful position : some authors 
placing it with the Melandryidce, while others consider it to be 
more allied to the Mordellidce. It contains about eighty 
species, the majority of which occur in Europe and North 
America ; one has been found in Ceylon and three or four in 
Chili. All are as a rule somewhat scarce. 

They are small, delicate-looking insects, elongate and rather 
narrow, of dull colouring and usually pubescent. 

The head is much constricted behind the eyes and is raised 
higher than the prothorax. The eyes are emarginate and the 
antennae filiform. The anterior coxal cavities are open behind 
and the posterior tibiae are as long as the tarsi, all of which 
have the penultimate joint bilobed. 

The larva of Scraptia fuscula, as described by Perris, is 
elongate and linear, with the last abdominal segment very 
long and covered with long, fine setae, but not bearing any 
processes. Both larvae and adults live in rotting wood or 
tough tree-fungi. It is considered very probable that Scraptia 
fuscula is to a certain extent myrmecophilous in both larval 
and adult stages. 

A list of the family will be found in the Berlin Catalogue. 
Two species only occur in Britain and are dealt with by Fowler. 

Mobdellid.®. 

Head vertical, ridged behind ; neck very small. Antennae 
eleven -jointed, filiform. Posterior tibiae shorter than tarsi. 
Penultimate tarsal joint simple. Hind coxae laminate. 

Over 700 species are contained in this family, some of them 
very widely distributed, while others are found chiefly in 
Europe and North America. 
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They are small, witli cleiiKate. narmw , n.iiM x aiei i Mmi 
what 'arche<i btxUes. M«M of them ar. I.Lm k atel r mv. r. .! 
with a silky ])uheseenre. Tho i. rii. al aiai m i v 

strongly constricted hdiind the eyeH. The tle-ray r a wet.- 
at base as the elytra, wbu'b narrow iH itnid and h im (b* tip 
of the abdomen exposed. There are Ji\e .,r n v.mra! al. 
dorainal segments, the njiieul ojn- often Iteinj,; j.rodu. . d titto a 
strong style. The legs are slender, with the [... teni.r e.,%.e 
laminate and the posterior tarsi nearl> fHi.e the length *.} the 
tibhe, which bear long spiin-s. .Many spue;, hav. thi j.ower 
of leaping, whuh is atlrilmled to the (<,nna!ion id the id.j;* 
and tiirsi an<l the {ireseiiee of tin- apieai tvh 

The larva* of somt* siH-eies are ilongate and enn,»d, wifb 
protulK'rance.s on the first few .ib ionoua! egineni . th< e 
protnbeninees are also present hi the piiji.e lie ftain <4 the 
anal segment in the larva varies ; m s<,me • i e . I« aring a 
strong style, and in olher.s Iwing «i< eply eh It 

The majority of the adults freipieiii tlowir l'<w if.e., «.r 
shrubs: some, however, are found in deeii>ing ««<«.d Ihr 
larval of some H}K*eies also live in rotting «itnd, whirr they 
have liwu found on is-easiou in the tunnejs of wh.phagoun 
insects. Others livi*. and presinnahly f<««l in tjn- ateiie- of 
plants. Jt is thought that a fiwv sp eies inav }« i arnn orotes. 
imt as yet tlicTe is no defmih- proof 

The family* has been listed by t*sil*i in the H« thn t atalogne 
Fowler tleals with the nineteen Hritish spues ! pui» of 
MorddlUifna is said to Is* injurious to sunflower m jtin uii, 

Ilittfifttontn t:. 

Humpbacked. Head vt-rficaJ, resllug ajlairmt fore 
Antennae variable, flabcllate nr iitib-serrafe. rroihoiax as 
broad at base as elytra, which are often ilrhlsretit . fdawi 
variable, pectinate, or toothed. 

This family is a small niu* of alwmt il.'tn <«p , ji i, ihi 1, .in 
widely distrihuto! tlirnughonl the greater p.riion of ih< 
the temfierate regions having fin- majority of the s p • a » 

They are very clt>si*lj' allied to the MurdtiUiht , from win 1. 
family they are «epiiritte«l by ratlier indehnjti rhia.eiu' 
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They are all narrow and elongate in shape and are usually of 
dull colouring. 

The head is vertical and sharply constricted behind the eyes. 
The antennae are variable in shape and differ in the sexes, 
being flabellate or pectinate in the males and serrate in many 
cases in the females. The thorax is as broad at the base as 
the eljdra, and is often produced at the base into a lobe covering 
the scutellum. The elytra are narrow and pointed at the 
apex, and are in many cases strongly dehiscent, leaving the 
apical portion of the wings and abdomen exposed. The 
number of free ventral segments varies. The legs are long, 
with distinct tibial spurs, and toothed or pectinate claws. 

The life-histories of some of these beetles are very interesting 
inasmuch as many of the larvse are parasitic on wasps, and in 
one case on cockroaches. The larva of Metcecus paradoxus, 
the one British species, is in its early stages very similar to the 
Meloid larvae. There seems to be some doubt as to how the 
young larvae gain access to the wasps’ nests : whether the adult 
lays the eggs in the dead wood from which the wasps obtain 
their nesting material, and they thus get carried into the nest 
with the shavings, or whether the larvae hatch out first and 
attach themselves to the foraging wasps, remains a question. 
Having by some means reached a cell in the nest, the larva 
attacks the occupier and eats into its interior, where it feeds 
for some time and grows considerably. Later it emerges from 
the grub and moults, changing much in form ; it then con- 
tinues to feed, and undergoes another moult, after which it 
completely finishes its victim and pupates in the cell, emerging 
as a beetle soon after. When full grown the larva is about 
11 mm. long, and resembles a Crabro larva, being whitish, 
flattened in front, with a small head and the last two segments 
smaller than the rest, the apical one cleft and bearing an anal 
tubercle. The adults may occasionally be found on flowers. 
One species undergoes its larval stage in the root and stem of 
a plant {Eryngium campestri) and pupates in a cocoon formed 
on the outside of the stem. 

The species {Rhipiphorus pectinicornis) parasitic on cock- 
roaches is wingless and larviform in the female, who never 
leaves the body of her cockroach host. 

An interesting account of Metcecus paradoxus has been 
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written by Chapman (1891). Emenadia has been secured 
from the nests of the potter wasp {Eumenes) in India. 

The species have been listed by Csiki in the Berlin Catalogue. 
There is only one British species. 

Meloidje (including Lyttidce — formerly Cantharidce). 

Head vertical, constricted with abrupt neck. Pro thorax 
at base plainly narrower than elytra. Tarsal claws with 
closely applied appendage beneath. Integument usually 
soft. 

This is a large family containing nearly 2,000 widely dis- 
tributed species. 

They are of moderate size, generally from half an inch to an 
inch long. They are usually of fairly robust build. Some 
have warning coloration, others are metallic blue or green, 
while others again are dull brown or black. 

The head is of moderate size, placed vertically, and joined 
to the thorax by a distinct neck. The antennae are usually 
eleven- jointed and simple. The eyes are large. The mouth- 
parts are not prominent and not very strong. The thorax 
is not as broad as the abdomen. The elytra are generally 
weak, loosely fitting, and do not meet down the whole 
length of the median line, in some cases being widely 
dehiscent. There are six visible ventral segments. The 
majority of these beetles possess functional wings ; but the 
species of the genus Meloe are wingless. The legs are long, 
with long tarsi, and claws which have a closely fitting ap- 
pendage beneath. The anterior and middle coxae are large 
and contiguous. 

The earlier stages of these beetles are very curious and have 
given rise to much discussion. Masses of small yellow eggs 
are deposited on grass or on the bare earth. They hatch and 
little triungulin larvae emerge. These, in some cases, run 
about until they come across the egg-mass of a locust, into 
which they force their way and devour the eggs. Between the 
triungulin larvae and the adult insects there are a series of 
curious stages. The egg yields an active triungulin, which 
at the moult loses its legs and becomes scarabeoid : it then 
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becomes a ''propupa/’ and later a normal pupa. Other 
species are parasitic in the nests of various bees, going through 
the same curious metamorphosis. The young triungulin 
larvse, after emerging from the egg on the ground, gain 
access to the bee’s nests by attaching themselves to bees and 
getting carried there. Fabre gives an interesting account 
of the Sitaris which spend their early stages in the nests 
of bees belonging to the genus AnihopJiora, Riley gives 
an account, quoted by Sharp in the Cambridge Natural 
History, of the life of Epicauta, which infests the egg-masses 
of locusts. 

The adults are herbivorous and may be seen during the 
day on flowers and foliage. The species of Meloe are more 
often found crawling on the ground. These beetles have a 
habit of appearing in greater abundance in some years than 
in others. 

Borchmann has listed the species in the Berlin Catalogue. 
Marseul has monographed the sub-family Mylabrince. There 
are nine British species. 

The adults of a few species belonging to the genus Epicauta, 
when abundant, are destructive to cereal crops, by eating 
the stigma and anthers, so that the grain cannot form. In 
America, Epicauta pennsylvanica eats the leaves of potato 
and beet. Mylabris are pests of pulse. These beetles are 
the Blister-Flies ” of medicine, owing to their content of ", 
cantharidin : they are still in use, though synthetic canthari- 
din is now replacing them. 


Pyroohroid^. 

Head exserted, constricted behind eyes, which are 
emarginate. Antennae flabellate or pectinate. Prothorax 
narrower than elytra, which are wider than abdomen. Legs 
long ; penultimate tarsal joint bilobed ; claws simple. 

About sixty species are contained in this family; the 
majority of them inhabit temperate or cold countries : North 
Europe, Siberia, Japan, and North America. A few have been 
found in India and Burma. 

They are alHed to the Melandryidce ; but the formation 
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of the head and neck, and the bilobed |)i^niiltmiate tarsal joint, 
are characters whieli clearly separate them from that family. 
The majority of them are moderately large, eoiispicuons 
insects, nsualh’ with a colour scheme of bright scarlet and black, 
the head and thorax sometimes being black and the elytra 
scarlet, or vice versa. The head is conspicuous and constricted 
at a little distance behind the eyes, which are emarginate. 
The thorax is narrower at base than the elytra, which are 
rounded at apex and wader than the abdomen. There are 
five free, ventral segments in the female, a sixth being visible 
in the male. The legs are long, with the penultimate tarsal 
joints bilobed and the elaw’s simple. 

The Iarva3 are flat, elongate, parallel-sided, with a large 
head, short antennae and palpi as long as the antennae. The 
penultimate segment is much longer than the others, while 
the apical segment is very short and bears tw^o short, upw^ard- 
projected spines. The legs are short, with one claw^ The 
wrings and wing-cases visible in the pupae are very short. Both 
larvae and adults live under bark or in rotting w^ood ; but on 
hot sunny days the adults may sometimes be found on flowers 
and shrubs. It is believed that one species, PyrocTiroa coccinea, 
takes three years to go through the larval stage. Fowler 
lists the tliree British species. 


XrLOPHixinjE. 

Like Anthicidae ; but penultimate tarsal joint concealed in 
lobes of anti -penultimate joint, causing the tarsi to appear 
four-, four-, three -jointed. First two sternites connate. 
Posterior coxae approximate. 

Some 300 widely distributed species are contained in this 
family. Many of them superficially resemble some of the 
Anobiids, while others are more like Anthiens. 

The head is sharply constricted behind the eyes, w^’Mch are 
large and rather coarsely granulated. The antennae are long 
and as a rule filiform. The thorax is much narrower at its 
base than the elytra. The legs are slender, with small tibial 
spurs, while the penultimate tarsal joint is completely hidden 
by the lobes of the preceding joint. The first two sternites 
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are connate, a cliaracter which helps to separate this family 
from the Anthicidce. 

The majority of these insects are found in oak woods at high 
elevation, where they live in decaying branches, as do presum- 
ably the earlier stages. Occasionally in Europe they are found 
on flowers or in dead hedges. 

Pic has listed the species in the Berlin Catalogue. 

There are three British species listed by Fowler. 


Anthicidje {Hylophilidce, Pedilidce). 

Small, many ant-like. Head with small neck, base of 
prothorax narrower than elytra. Five free visible sternites. 
Posterior coxae separate. Penultimate tarsal joint bilobed, 
conspicuous.! 

There are some 1,500 species contained in this family, many 
of them are very widely distributed, the greater number 
perhaps occurring in temperate countries. 

They are all small and generally dull brown or black in 
colour and many of them much resemble ants, both in shape 
and their mode of running about. 

The head is large, strongly constricted behind the eyes 
and joined to the thorax by a short neck. The antennae are 
filiform. The thorax is not as wide at its base as the elytra, 
which in the majority of cases cover the abdomen, but in 
some species leave the pygidium exposed. The first ventral 
segment is much longer than the second. The legs are long 
and slender with the penultimate tarsal joint bilobed and 
plainly visible. The posterior coxae are separate. 

The earlier stages af these beetles seem to be very little 
known. The adults are usually found in the ground, often in 
damp places by ponds, or in salt marshes ; some prefer sandy 
places and others rubbish or manure heaps. During hot 
weather many species may be seen on herbage, running about 
in a manner which, together with their general appearance, 
completes their resemblance to ants. 

The family has been listed in the Berlin Catalogue by 
Pic, and monographed in Oen, Ins. Ease. 8 (1902) by the 
same author. 
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Fowler deals with the ten British species. 

Species of the genus Notoxus are injurious to beet in 
Europe. 


TEICTENOTOMIDiE. 

Size 2^ to 3 in. Resemble Cerambycidae. Mandibles 
strong and projecting. Antennae long, serrate inside at apex. 
Prothorax laterally dentate. 

This family contains only a few species, confined to the 
Indian and Indo-Malay regions. 

They are fine large insects, sometimes attaining the length 
of three inches. In general appearance they are very much 
like Prionus of the Cerambycid(e and have been placed by some 
authors in that family; others have classed them with the 
Lucanids. Most of them have dark, cryptic colouring ; but 
there is one species of metallic blue. 

The head is large and horizontal and bears strong, projecting 
mandibles. The stout, eleven- jointed antennae are inserted 
just before the eyes and have the last three joints serrate on 
the inner side. The thorax is slightly narrower than the 
elytra and has sharply toothed margins. The elytra are 
strong and cover the abdomen completely. There are five 
visible ventral segments. The anterior coxal cavities are 
open behind and with the exception of the last, all the 
tarsal joints have at the apex underneath a small tuft of 
hahs. 

A larva is known and has been described by Mr. C. G. Gahan 
as being over four inches long, parallel-sided, with the segments 
narrowing in front and behind. The head large, the legs 
distinct but not long, and the last abdominal segment 
terminating in two short, bent processes. As a whole it 
resembles a Pyrochroid on a large scale. 

The adults inhabit forest regions and are possibly preda- 
ceous. A list of the known species is to be found in the 
Berlin Catalogue. 
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(e) PHYTOPHAGA 

Tarsi five-jointed, apparently four -jointed, the third joint 
usually thickly pubescent beneath. 

LARiiDiE {Bruchidce). 

Pulse beetles. 

Small, thick-set. Head free, produced in front. Elytra 
truncate, pygidium exposed. Hind femora thickened. 
Antennae eleven -jointed, dentate or pectinate. First tarsal 
joint elongate. Clav^^s broadly toothed at base. 

About 800 species are contained in this family. They have 
a wide distribution, having, owing to their habits, been carried 
about the world by commerce. 

They are small, thick-set beetles, sombre in appearance, 
and have the body clothed with hairs. The head is small 
and produced in front into a short, blunt rostrum. "Jlie 
antennae are eleven- jointed and in many cases scirrate or 
pectinate. The well-developed prothorax is closely applied 
to the mesothorax. The elytra do not entiixily cover the 
abdomen, but leave the pygidium exposed. The abdomen 
is very thick-set. The legs arc somewhat short, with the 
femora thickened and the first tarsal joint of all the legs 
elongate. 

The eggs are small, oval in shape and yellow of colour. Thc^y 
are laid in an adhesive condition on th(^ seeds or tlu^ seed pods 
of various plants, particularly those of th(^ LetjyfnmoHm. ''.Fhe 
resulting larva) are white, soft, fleshy grubs, with strong biting 
mandibles, and in the first instar, veuy short thoracic k‘gB 
and a pair of toothed thoracic plat(\s ; the h^gs <lo not appear 
in the later stages. Pupation takes j)la(t<‘ inside the seed, and 
in this country, at any rate, the bcetk^s remain as pupa* during 
the winter. The larva) eat out the inner portion of Urn h(‘.c*( 1, 
but leave the germ unharmed. They are much parasiti/.cHl 
by Chalcids. The adults are found on fi()W(*rH and foliage*. 

Numerous papers have hem writt(*n on tlie (‘(torumne. 
importance of these beetles. A compk*te list of tla* speeit^H 
by Pic will be found in the Berlin (Catalogue. 
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There are thirteen British species. 

In this and other countries a great deal of damage is done 
by species of Bruchus to seeds of leguminous crops, both in 
the field and stored. 


Chbysomelidje. 

Antennae moderately long, or short, their insertion distinct 
from the eyes. Upper surface bare. Tibial spurs usually 
absent. Form variable. 

This is a widely distributed family made up of a vast number 
of very variable species. It has been split up into five main 
divisions : these are : — 

I. Encodes, in which the thorax is without distinct lateral 
margins, the head is produced, the eyes prominent and the 
prothorax narrow. Three sub-families are contained in this 
division : the Sagrina^ the Criocerince and the Donaciince, 

The SagrincB are large, oblong insects, usually brightly 
coloured, with the posterior femora much thickened. Little 
seems to be known of their life-histories. One species is 
known to lay eggs on the bark of a tree, and the larvae have 
been found feeding in roots. The adults are found on plants. 

The Criocerince are from small to moderate size, somewhat 
oblong in. shape and showing a variety of colours, in some 
species warning. They live on plants and grass. Their 
larvae are short, oval and convex, and are usually dark-coloured. 
In many cases the larvse are semi-aquatic and live on the 
leaves of aquatic plants, in cases formed of their excrement. 
Other species live on terrestrial plants, also in cases. The 
anus is situated on the upper surface, so that it is easy for the 
larva to cover itself with excrement. Pupation usually takes 
plaee in the ground. 

The Donaciina occur chiefly in temperate regions. They are 
of moderate size, and not so brightly coloured as some of the 
other species, being usually bronzy green or brown. They live 
on aquatic plants. The larvae are elongate, sub-cylindrical 
and whitish. They are remarkable in the fact of their living 
in the stems of aquatic plants, under water, obtaining their 
air supply from the plants by means of two spines at the 
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apex of the body. They pupate in cocoons attached to the 
roots. 

IL Cydica. This dmsion contains the majority of the 
Chrysomelids, in which the thorax, with few exceptions, has 
distinct lateral margins and is usually broad. The head is 
more deeply set and the eyes are not prominent. 

These beetles are from small to moderate size and very varied 
in shape. Many of them have brilliant warning colouring 
and many are bright red, blue or green, etc. They are typical 
leaf-eating beetles, and they and their larv^ are in many cases 
serious pests of crops : as, for example, the notorious Colorado 
Potato beetle and Phoedmi brassic{)e, the Mustard beetle. The 
larvae are usually very convex above, short and oval, with 
short legs, and are in many species brightly coloured. They 
live more or less openly on plants, and pupate sometimes on 
the plant and sometimes in the earth. 

III. Camptosomes. The beetles in this division may be 
distinguished by the lines of the abdominal segments not 
going straight across the body, but curving, making the 
middle of the segments narrower than the sides. The pygidium 
is usually exposed. Many w^ell-knowm sub-families are con- 
tained in this division. The species are small, cylindrical 
insects, brightly coloured, often in yellow^ and black. The 
long whitish larvae live in small portable eases formed of their 
excrement. The larvsc of CrpptocephalMS, for instance, are 
white, and have the abdomen doubled dowm and backivard 
as far as the legs. The head and thorax only project from the 
case. The larvae move jerkily, dragging the cases with them. 
The pupae are attached to stems of grass and leaves. The 
larvae of some of the Clytrince live in ants' nests, feeding on the 
vegetable refuse. 

IT. Trichostomes. In this division the antenn® are not set 
very wide apart, and the elytra are more or less soft. The 
Halticinm are small insects of oval form, and are often steel- 
blue in colour. The well-known “flea beetles” which have 
the power of jumping, and are very active, belong to this 
group. Their latrvse are more or less elongate, narrowing at 
each end. As a rule they mine in the stems and leaves of 
plants, and pupate in the boring. The adults eat holes in 
leaves. 
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The Oahrucmi inelutie S]>eeie8 whose larv» live in the soil, 
feeding on the roots of plants, the adults eating tlie leaves. 

V. €ri/piostam-€s. The members of this division have the 
mouth small and more or less eoiieealed. 

The Hispina. are somewhat flattened, with tlie thorax 
narrow’ and the antenna? set close together. The legs are 
short. There are often sharp spines on the thorax and elytra. 
They are variously coloured, some cryptically so. Eggs are 
laid in the tissues of plants, in which the larvse mine. Pupation 
also takes place in the plant tissues. The larvae are narrow^ 
at each end, and somewhat elongate. 

The Cassidince are the tortoise beetles."’ They are some- 
what flat, rounded or oval in form, and have the pronotiiin 
extending over the head, concealing the mouth-parts, and 
the elytra often expanded at the sides. Some species have 
very brilliant colouring, which fades soon after death. Their 
larv« are short and oval, of flattened form, with short legs. 
In many cases there are spines at the sides of the body. They 
shield themselves with dried excreta, carried on an anal process 
which can be turned over the back. They live on the leaves 
of plants and also pupate there. 

All the Chrysomdidm are vegetarians and all are diurnal. 

In the Genera Insectorum various sub-families have been 
monographed: the Clytrinir (Fasc. 49, 1906, 1907), Criocerince 
(Paso. 23, 1904), Donacima (Fuse. 21, 1904), and the Sagrinm 
(Fasc, 14, 1903) hy Jacoby and Clavareau; the Hispince by 
Weise in Fasc. 125 (1911), and the Lamprosofnince, Fasc. 159 
(1914)^ Chlamydinm and Spharochafinm by Achard. Several 
sub-families have been listed in the Berlin Catalogue, and 
others have been monographed in Gen, Ins. Fascs. 32 and 33 
(1905) and Fasc. 159 (1914). 

The 246 British species are described by Fowler. 

The herbivorous habits of this large family cannot fail to 
make them of economic importance. Considerable damage 
is done to various croj^ by both larvse and adults. Vines, 
potatoes, mustard, tobacco, beet, cucurbitaceous plants, maize, 
and rice are some of the most important crops attacked. 
Species injurious to the vine are contained in the following 
genera : Colaspis, Fidm, Potatoes are attacked hy 

Epitrix^ OaUrucella, L^ptinoiarm, Paylli(^es, The Crucifers 
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are attacked by HaUica^ Phoedon, Phyllotreta, Beet is attacked 
by Cassida, Colaspis, JSystena, Monaxia. The Cncurbitacece 
are infested by AulacopJiora, Crioceris, Diabrotica. Cereal- 
infesting species are : Diabrotica, Eispa, Leptispa, Pachne- 
phorus. Various fruit trees are attacked by : DipTincephala, 
Galemcella, Longitars'us, Mehsoma, Monolepta, Crepidodera. 
The pulses are attacked by : Odontata, Pests of fodder crops 
are : Cdlaspidema^ Haltica. Sweet potato is attacked by 
Ghcetocnema, and the oil palm by Ccelcenomenodera. Lochmcca 
is destructive to the roots of heather. 

Damage comes under several heads : first, leaf-eating 
beetles, which destroy foliage as adults ; second, similar 
damage by larvse ; third, root damage by larvae, usually 
associated with leaf destruction by adults ; fourth, seedling 
destruction by adults as in the Halticince ; fifth, damage by 
mining larvae, which live as larvae in the foliage : this occurs in 
Halticince and Hispince. 

The control of many of these pests is often a matter of 
difficulty, and in some cases mechanical methods have to be 
resorted to, as with the flea beetles, which can be captured 
in large numbers by dragging through the fields of crops a 
sort of wooden trap with sloping sides covered with a sticky 
material, on to which the agitated beetles jump and are held 
fast. 


Cebambycid^. 


Longicorns. 

Head obliquely inclined or sub -vertical. Antennae long, 
their bases partly encircled by the eyes. Upper surface 
pubescent. Last joint of palpi not pointed at apex. Anterior 
tibiae not grooved beneath. 

This family contains a great number of species, many of them 
large, fine insects . It was originally included with the following 
family, the Lamiidce, but on account of various external 
characters it was considered advisable to separate the two 
groups. The chief and most easily recognizable difference 
between the two families is in the position of the head, the front 
of which, in the Cerambycidce, is subvertical or inclined forward, 
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Lxmuikk, 

Exeept ill the clianieters iiireadv' oieiitioneti this family 
(iws not differ in structure, iifc-liistories or liabit-s from tlie 
CermnbijcMir. The same wide range of colouring is seen, the 
examples of crypt ie resemblance and protective mimicry being, 
if aiiytliing, more highly emphasized. Many beetles in this 
family resemble wasps, bees and other harmful insects, including 
other protected, beetles. Their movements also are like those 
of the insect they wish to mimic : for instance, the British 
Clytus an€iib\ with its yellow and black markings, runs rapidly 
about leaves and stems of bushes in the same manner as a 
wasp. 

The larva\tlieir habits, and the adult habits, are all similar 
to those of the Cerambyeidw, 

These families together numlier, as far as is known, about 
IJLlNH) sj)ecies, which are very widely distributed. 

The Cerambycina’ and the jLatniinte have been listed in the 
Bt^rlin Catalogue by Aurivillius. Lameere lists the Prionince 
as a separate family in that catalogue. Lameere has mono- 
graphed the Prioninm in Qemra Imeoionm, Base. 172 (1919), 
and Boppe the Gexambycidm {Disteriinm to Se^tumim) in Base. 
178 (1921). 

The British species of the tw’o families number fifty-three, 
and are dealt with by Bowder. 

In the forest regions of tropical and temperate countries, 
these beetles do a great amount of damage, much timber being 
lessened in value and often rendered totally unfit for commerce. 
Trees are often killed by the borings of these insects. 

As w^eli as forest and shade trees, many fruit trees and 
bushes are also attacked : orange, coffee, mango, cocoa, 
lime, apple, pear, etc., all supplying breeding places for the 
larv«. The adults are in some instances injurious to foliage. 

The citrus trees are attacked by species belonging to the 
following genera : Acrocin us, Diphsekems, JJhphidicm, Lepto- 
stylus^ Strofmimm and Uramn^m. Cofiee is infested by 
Am^ores, MmmMmmus, MoeeJm and Xyh^echu^, Batocem 
mfmts the mango. Cacao is injured by: Wud-esmus^ Gl&nm^ 
and Steimstoma. Apple is attacked by : I^to- 

siylm and Superrfu. Vine, fig, raspberry, goosebany and 
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mulberry are more or less attacked bv : Oberea, Frioniw, 
Pknjneta, Xylocrius and Chjtus, Agapanihm is mjiiiious to 
sunfloittr, and AtaJtm to cotton. Enbber is attacked by 
Copious, Epepeofes, Ine^ida, and Tcenioies. 


if) RHriSrCHOPHORA 

Head produced into a rostrum, variable. Antennae usually 
clubbed and elbowed. Tarsi five -jointed, apparently four- 
jointed, first three joints pubescent. 

Six families are contained in this sub-order. Two of them 
are of great economic importance. 


Brenthid^e. 

Head and prothorax elongate. Antennae straight, nine- to 
eleven- jointed. Rostrum horizontal, either long or short, 
with stout mandibles. Elytra cover pygidium. 

About 1,900 species are contained in this famUj. They 
are widely distributed in tropical regions, but very few are 
found in temperate regions. 

They are allied to the Curculionid(E, but are more elongate 
and narrow in form. In colour they are usually dull red-browm 
or yelowish, and are bare and shining. They have been 
divided into two sub-families : the BremtMnce and the 
UJocerinae. In the Brenthinm sexual dimorphism is strongly 
apparent, the males having a broad, short rostrum, while in 
the females the rostrum is slender and often longer than the 
body. The mandibles are well developed. The head is 
constricted behind, and the antennse are eleven- jointed. The 
legs are long and stout, with the fore femora and tibi« often 
expanded and toothed. The elytra completely cover the 
abdomen. The TThcwinm in nearly all cases have nine- jointed 
anteimie, and show much less, if any, structural cMerenc© 
between the seres. 

The family as a whole are wood-borers and live in decaying 
wood, on which the majority of them feed . One or two genera 
are consider^ to be predaceous on other larvae. Little is 
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known of the earlier stages ; the larvae are said to be furnished 
with short legs, an unusual character in the Rhyncho^phora. 

The family has been monographed by Schonfeldt in Genera 
Insectorum, Ease. 65 (1908). Jacobson has written on this 
family. The species have been listed by Schonfeldt in the 
Berlin Catalogue. There are no British species. 


Platybbhinid.® {Anthribidce). 

Rostrum short, blunt and flat. Antennae straight, often 
long. Pygidium exposed ; propygidium deeply grooved in 
the middle. 

This family contains about 1,000 species, chiefly confined to 
the tropics, very few being found in the temperate regions. 

They vary from small to moderate-sized insects, variable 
in general appearance, some resembling the Larniidce, and 
others certain of the Curculionidee. They are pubescent, not 
brightly coloured, but often have markings of black, grey, 
brown, or white. 

The antennae are straight, sometimes with a three-jointed 
club, and in the males of some species, very long. The rostrum 
is very short and broad ; the mandibles are flat and curved, 
pointed in some species and emarginate at apex in others. 
The elytra leave the pygidium exposed : the propygidium is 
deeply grooved in the middle. The legs are of moderate 
length, with four-jointed tarsi, the third joint often being very 
small and concealed by the second joint. These beetles are 
not as a rule active, but a few have the power of leaping. They 
occur in dead wood, fungi, and sometimes on tree trunks and 
old hedges. 

The larvae are soft, white grubs, some with legs, others 
without, or with three pairs of pseudopods. These larvae live 
in dead wood and have also been found in large seeds and 
nuts. One species, Aroecerus fasciculatus, has been known to 
breed freely in coffee beans. The larvae of Brachytarsus are 
said to feed on Goccidce and are probably the only case of 
carnivorous Rhynchophara, 

Bovie has listed the species, 1905. The eight British species 
are described by Fowler, 
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CUBCTTLIONID^. 

Weevils. 

Labrum absent. Antennae clubbed and elbowed. 
Rostrum variable, usually distinct. 

This is a huge family containing some 30,000 species of so 
variable and complex a nature that up to the present their 
classification seems a somewhat hopeless task, and their 
division into numerous sub-families, legions, cohorts, tribes, 
etc., tends rather to heighten the complexity than lessen it. 
Their distribution is extremely wide, they being found in all 
parts of both temperate and tropical regions. 

In general appearance they are easily recognizable by 



Fig. 51 . — Hylohius abietis {Gurculionidce), (x 3J.) 


reason of the distinctly prolonged rostrum and geniculate 
antennae borne by nearly all of them. They range in size 
from those an eighth of an inch in length to some about two 
inches. There are a considerable number of medium-sized 
species with a length of from a quarter to haK an inch. Their 
colouring is generally dull : brown, grey or buff, more or less 
blotched and marked. Some, however, are of brighter 
appearance, being rich reddish-brown, light green or blue. 
Cryptic colouring is very noticeable in this family. In the 
majority of cases the body is clothed with scales, and it is 
these scales that usually make up the colour scheme, the actual 
integument being quite darkly coloured, if not black. Some 
species are clothed mth a delicate, mealy covering, similar 
to an alkaline solution secreted by the insects, and leaving, 
after evaporation, a sort of efflorescence. 

The head varies in size and is produced in front into a more 
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or iiirf rimtrmn, iti Mmw raNi^^hfui , lihnit aiKi f 
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from file Hide,^ of the ro^-fruiii, in H»ine H|H‘eieH near the apex, 
ill olfiern not far from the \mm\ They are ail more or hw 
geiiienlate and eoii^iMf of an e!oii|»Hte hai^al H‘giiif*nf or nefija* 
and hixor w‘Vfm hhorl M^gmenti. terminated hy a fliree-- or foiir- 
joifited i'hih, I1ie prothorax i^'^ U'ell lievelopi'tl ami elt»«‘lv 
artieuiaied; fhi^ aJaiomen, wldeli large and llii«*koM‘t, in 
efOiipIefely eovered hy the neatly fitting elytra. Hie wingn 
are nriiplf* and nineh te^efl hy a ininiher «if ?«peeiei4. 11ie legi^ 
an* of moderate length and often have the apex of the feiimr 
Hwollen. 1lie taf>j are apparently four jornled . tin* ItiiHil 
tiiree rather llallened, and. t|i«* Hard, m a Itiiohed ; the 

fourth joint in elongate. 1 he maleH are off<m than lire 

females, and in ii ninniier of ema'f^ may’ he eiiNtiiigtiii4j|t*f| hv 
wme eliiinieter of the fore- leg n. 

4 lie lifediixlorieh of a eofiHjflerahle niiliihiT of i%p<a'iei4 have 
hi‘en \%iirked out, iinit it hm been found that the egg.^ are of 
fxrfi tyj.M*f4 : tiionr* laiil on fhi* oulHile of a phiril, mid fliow Iiiki 
in the pliiiit tii^Hiie.^. The exjMwefl eggn are uxlliilly’ .i^iiiiilh 
oviih Hiiioolh and hard, wliile fh«* fainre^iilf'd onex ure nifire 
eiongiiti* itiitl hidt. A eon^hleraiile niimher are laid, M*iilterrcl 
itlioiif# over wverid pliinf.«. The r«*xuJtiiig larvie arr* wifl, 
white*, ii*g!ei^i4 grriliH, with u He^-liy hiidy% ^ligtiily eiirxaal iiiicl 
iJiiekeiied }-io«terifirly ; the head exM^rfril fiiul m twiiiilly 
hremai in eoloiir, Thene Jiirvie five in mifi on all jMirfa cif tlie 
jdiiiilH, feeding on fho ; rof»t.«, h^axa^H, fIriwwK* 

iiiid*i, tii"igi4 find fruit are idl fittiiekial hy roitii* or 

iiiiotfier. Finiiitioii liikeH jdiire in fhi* niiijnrity of ritpr^ in 
the plitiit, mmti* forming eiautom* of liliroiii^ f-fiiitiTiith 

fitliiTR Jiwt erlc^lo,^illg a eliiimher in llie |ilftirii liiit^iie, 

tSoirie Iff the rnoidiifeNtiiig larva* pupiiU* oiit..^kIi* tin* root in 
eoeooiiM rriiiile of riirt}i, wdiili* itiiiity wdiirli fercl t'*xteriiiilly 
form gitnei of 4iirreiiieiil or ii giimniy M*errtii,iri fruiti tlie hiiiim. 
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duration of each, stage varies according to species and 
atic conditions. While some only complete one life cycle 
year, others are many-brooded and continue breeding as 
as suitable larval food is available. Hibernation most 
tnonly takes place in the larval and adult stages, the latter 
e particularly, in the case of one-brooded species. The 
ts are very active and may be found on all kinds of herbage 
trees. Some only feed at night, while others are diurnal 
abit. It is thought that one species may possibly be 
aceous ; but all the rest are undoubtedly herbivorous. 
?e are aquatic species, the adult swimming in fresh water, 
y species very successfully '' sham dead ’’ on the approach 
linger, drawing the legs and antennae close up to the body 
falling off the plant into the surrounding herbage, which 
.ers it difficult for them to be found, 
le larvae of a number of these beetles are chosen as hosts 
nany parasitic insects, and the adults are eaten by birds 
predaceous insects. 

Lthough some work has already been completed on this 
.ly both with regard to classification and bionomics, much 
remains to be done. Some of the sub-families have been 
ographed in Genera Insectorum by Bovie, Lea, and Wagner, 
ascs. 70 (1908), 71 (1908), 89 (1909), 98 (1909), 130 (1912). 
jner also lists the species of the Apionince in the Berlin 
dogue. Fowler gives descriptions of the 460 British 
ies. 

Gonomically, this family can be ranked among those of 
greatest importance . When one considers the vast numbers 
>ecies and the herbivorous habits of all, it is easy to realize 
serious a menace to agriculture the family as a whole can 
It is chiefly in the larval stage that the greatest damage 
>ne ; but some adults are also very destructive. As already 
tioned, no part of a plant is free from attack, and, feeding 
jealed in the tissues as many of the larvae do, it is difficult 
radicate them. The foliage of trees is eaten by several 
ies, particularly those of the genera Attelabus and Ehyn- 
s, the adults preparing a case for the protection of the egg 
larva, by cutting nearly across a leaf and rolling it up 
a neat tube or funnel in which the grub feeds. Whole 
j, particularly oak and birch in this country, may often 
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2<ii; 

ht* mnm tmili’t! in thin way. ViirioiiH fniiifrrinii^ iirt» 

iiijtiri*d by tin* ravagi^H cd humv ninn-ivn. MiiiiV fruit triTH urc* 
iiijnriHt iti Htmiv maiiiHT by idthiT larvii* nr ikIiiIIh. AnifirnKmatM 
'ptmtitram ilnvH a gri'iil dual cd dairiiigu to ujipit* truu.H in Aiiiuririi 
iiiid KiirojH*. 

Afithimtmms gratitiiM, thu ladiaioUH Bull Wruvil/* 

tIoUH hlirtii to tliu fruiting bolln of |li«* t^ofton jilmit.^, «'iiwiHiiig 
groat loHH «»f urcqo dliori-* art* alno woo^iB of of bur giuiurii 
wbicdi iittiiok o(dt<uo 

iSjM-*c*iri4 of tho goiiiiH Apitm aro j^oriiuiH «d iiiiiiiy 

logiiftiiooiiH foddrr 

iStorod grain in iiltaokod by fbo giuniH iuhintlm, boiiig 
laitl in iiidivblual graiiiH, of mdiiob flio iiiNido im ratuii liy I ho 
roKiiltiiig larva. 

"riioro am iiiany otln^r gonura oonfainiiig r*f uroiuiitiio 

iitifiortanoo tn varioun vrn\m, lir, : rollon, m widl m ladiig 
aiiiii’kotl by flu* fiotorioin*^ .'laf/aoa/wwA-, m iilwi iiifof4tod by 
Ahiilrn, OlmlnHirrmii^ iiiiil fodilur rrojiii itra 

irifi*Htod by /l/oVoi, Jiyjwm, Phtjlimumnn mid Silnnr^ ; friitl- 
iTooH fiy IkiliUiiitHM, ('(mnlrnrhfiuM, i'rtjpinthunrhm^ 

id'pfnpM, 3fmplnti^^, Otrhr^lenJHmrhiptrhun, PmimfriiM^ 
(ktipnniuM, PhifklinuH^ Phplhhin^, ///ii/iir/iifrif, itbpnrfmpfi(mi^^ 
(VroiilH am aftaokiai by SpkrHap/imftn^ nnd 

LimnrhupIruH, rruriforn urn tiijnmd by IkirtjnnluM, fViilor- 
hijnrhuH, and boot, jwifatin fdi\, b^^ /irAiVifil/f-ri, 

TfintjmreuM nnil frirhntmri^, IJ^u-n in iiijiirioiit^ to rlitilinrlu 

find to kola- nut, 

Hr^onYTlinf; ilpiih\ PhUjpkh')’- 


Barkdirimra. 

short i»r abstfil* Anltpna* tlhowtil anil 

uliibtiMifi* Aftltrior roxi® ccintigiioiii* Tarsi v^arithit, last 
Jiilm lout* 

Abotit l.fifMI i«jM»cdna iim fiintiiiiiial in tfiw fiiiiiily : ttii*y lire 
wifirly diairifiiitia! iliriasglinni tin* mrirlfb fMirtiutiliirly tlie 
fori*«t iimw. 

They fim iill umallj ryiiiidrieiil Iriwad-K, frciifi the 
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Curoulionidm inasmuch as the rostrum is very short or often 
practically absent. Their colouring, as is usual with most 
wood-boring beetles, is dull black or brown. The head in 
some species is prominent ; but in others it is partially covered 
by the hood-like formation of the thorax. The antennae, which 
are inserted on the sides of the head, are elbowed and strongly 
clubbed. The rostrum, if present at all, is short and broad. 
The mandibles are short, curved, and more or less toothed 
on their inner side. The thorax is well developed, seldom 
narrower than the elytra, and often much sculptured. The 
elytra cover the abdomen. The legs are compressed, moder- 
ately stout, with the anterior tibiae invariably denticulate 
or crenulate on the outer edge, and the last tarsal joint long 
and furnished with simple claws. The anterior coxae are 
contiguous. 

The larvae resemble very closely those of the other families 
of the Ehynchojphora^ with the difference of a slightly longer 
head and more strongly developed mandibles. They are all 
much alike, with the exception of that of Platypus, which is 
more elongate and terminates in a short spine. 

The mode of oviposition differs from that of the other 
RhyncJiophora, in the fact of the female entering the wood or 
plant tissue to lay the eggs, whereas the rest of the Ehyncho- 
phorous families lay the egg from the outside of their chosen 
food. 

The majority of species in this family are borers in wood 
and bark, on which some of them feed. Some of them live 
on the fruiting bodies of certain fungi which grow in the borings 
and are said to be cultivated by these beetles. A few, belonging 
to the genus Thamnurgus, live in the stems of plants such as 
Euphorbia, Delphinium, etc. 

The habits of these beetles are of great interest and well 
worthy of notice. Some species are monogamous, others 
polygamous. In the former case the female prepares the 
first bore, and after mating, makes numerous tunnels at right 
angles to her first bore, laying an egg in each. The male never 
enters the nursery tunnels. In the latter species it is the 
male who makes the main boring, from which his numerous 
wives make other bores, and tunnels out of those again, in 
which the eggs are laid. These latter tunnels often leave the 
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bark and extend right into the wood. The species of Trypo- 
dendron have this habit. In some species the system of 
tunnelling is very complex. 

There is a monograph on the family by Hagedorn in 
Genera Inseciorum, Ease. Ill (1910). A list of the species will 
be found in the Berlin Catalogue. 

The fifty-three British species are dealt with by Fowler. 

This family is one of great economic importance owing to 
the timber-infesting habits of its members. Not only old and 
weakened trees are damaged, but vigorous and healthy trees 
are also attacked. Fruit trees also come within range of their 
destructive powers : Xyleborous dispar, the Shothole borer,’’ 
being a familiar instance. The other chief pests are contained 
in the following genera : Cryphalus and Platypus attack apple. 
Hylastes breed in stems of clover. Scolytus and Phlceotribus 
attack plum and peach. Hylesinus and Hypoborus attack 
olive and fig. Stephanoderes and Xyleberus are injurious to 
coffee bushes. 


Aglycydeiiid^. 

Head short, very broad, triangular, broader than apex of 
prothorax. No rostrum. Antennae long, eleven -jointed. 
Legs short and stout. Tarsi three -jointed. 

Both this family and the next are very doubtfully Eh3nicho- 
phorous, and seem to have been placed there for want of a 
better or more correct position. 

There are only a few species in this family, and they 
occur in New Zealand, New Caledonia, and the Canary 
Islands. 

The head is very broad, short and triangular and is not 
produced into a rostrum ; it is broader at the base than the 
prothorax, which is very round. The antennae are long and 
somewhat moniliform. The legs are short and stout, with 
three- jointed tarsi. 

There is uncertainty as to the habits and life-history of these 
beetles ; but one species is believed to live in the stems of 
Euphorbia, 
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PROTEEHESriDJE, 

Elongate, oval. Head sub -triangular. Eyes very pro- 
minent. Antennae long, slender. Legs stout ; tarsi three - 
jointed, second joint lobed. 

This family is made up of one genus containing about 120 
species confined to the Hawaiian Islands. 

As far as general structure goes, they certainly have more 
right than the preceding family to be placed in the Khyncho- 
'phora, as the females in particular have quite a distinct rostrum. 
They are small and somewhat elongate, plumose, and marked 
on the elytra. The head is of moderate size and sub-triangular : 
bearing very prominent eyes and long slender antennae, which 
have the apical joints slightly thickened. The males have the 
head only very slightly, if at all, produced. The sides of the 
pronotnm are rounded. The legs are stout, particularly those 
of the female, with three- jointed tarsi, the second joint broad 
and lobed, and the terminal joint long. The early stages of 
these beetles are not as yet Imown. The adults live in dead 
wood in forests. 

There is a list of the species in the Berlin Catalogue. 


Sub-Order III. LAMELLICORNIA 

Tarsi five-jointed. Apical joints of antennae expanded on 
one side to form a closed or open club. 

Four families are contained in this sub-order, one of them 
being of economic importance. 

Passalid^. 

Flattened. Antennae pectinate, not elbowed. Labrum 
large, mobile. Pygidium covered by elytra. 

This family, which contains about 500 species, is confined 
almost entirely to the tropical regions of both the Old and New 
Worlds. One species only occurs in the more northerly portion 
of North America. 

They are of moderate to large size, and show very little 
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variaikiri in apiH%nraiic’t% iili Intviiig a 

elnngat ■(•“(> hlniig Hlia|K% <U*proHBrci fonn aitil iiiiiforiti bliirk ur 
brown i'.olourhig, mnn* or k*BH Bhiiiy. Hit* olYlrii iirt* iiiiirki*4 
with a nuinbrr, UHiuilly tcni, of ciocjo loiigitnditiiil lirir'B. Tlio 
liead in largo and in many Iiiih ii riiggocl iiji}>rfiniiif‘o 

above*. Tlio aiitrinuo, vvhon not in uw*. iirr* foklre! laii*lc tiiwirr 
ihf IioaiL Tin's irrothormx: in brcaid iiiifi kamidy iije|4irti In 
tho ni(*Bot horax ; tho olytrn rovor tlio abdoiririi rniiiplrlriy. 
Tlir k'gH are* ntrcnig, witli tlio fore* tiliiir broioloiiod mill tiiotlirii* 
woll fittcul for digging: tho j>oBtorior logn iiri* iriorr BJiiifliT 
iitnl havetho tibia* fiairy. Tho iiiick*r Hide* of I lie* body b r Icitlioil 
with hiiir. Tlioro in no (‘XteTinil Htnietiirid diflrmici* kdwrrii 
iho HfxoB* the* riuindihk*H of Ibo' inido not laniig onliirgs^d m 
in tlio Luranitiff, 

TIh‘ larva* art* wairtliy of nott% both on ac'ootitii of thinr 
turc* and iinbilH. Thoy hiivo tin* lioad HiiialbT aral aro iiiori* 
nknidor than IIm* Lncauid larva*. Tin* foro iind nikldlo piilr of 
logH am niodoratoly long, bnt tin* Idfid jiiiir iiro i^borl laid of 
faauiliar forniatioin having a- v«*ry Hiiiidl awl a trorliiiiiti’r 
Mbfoit,' Htx imwH ilH knigth. In ii tliiti* itri* rliiw’s, 

11ic* triK’Iiantor in modifiwi to foria ii wTiiti*liiiig iiiHlriiirirtit 
on a Hiridulaiing an*ii on iho (*oxii* of thi* iriiildir jiair of Irgi^ : 
boili Ifirvio and aefultH Htridulnto vory ofloii. 

Ilio fainily life of tluw bootloH, m obw^rvt^d by CIIiiiiib* 
m vory intoroHtiiig. Tlio piiront’ brf*tl<*f4 livr witli thr yniiiig 
liirvii* ill |.iniii€*lH in rotting Htninpf^^ tin* adiilk bilkig «ifl tlw* 
wooel Uriel i*hc'*wdng it into a noft rtintlitioii for lliidr yoiiog, 
wIioHO jawa do not norm to lio Mroiig onotigh fo rtiiiblo lliriii 
t^o gnaw it for thornaedvoM. It ia |irobiilik^ tiiiit a fligonliv** 
w*cT<»tiori in inixrd with the* foeal tiy Ilia iiditllB. Kviii wlirit 

till? young FiwaalidH hava rcnw’liait iiiattirily. tliiir 
for il iimo aoiitiniio to food tlioiii. Tbi* powiT #if Mrididiitiiig 
|iofiHaHi#a«l by both larvauirid iiciiilla m jam^^ilily of ii«» in gttkliiig 
ilia larvia bnok to tboir piirantH, Hlimild t hoy l#y -wniir itibi'liiiiit't* 
!ioa 4 aiw* af*|iiiratocl I'hia jKiiiaibiliiy in lioiglil aiiofi by tlif* liiat 
tif till* Iiirvio having nn traao iif ayoB. (Jriividy fl!H4 IfllHj 
in tlio iiiofit iiH*orit authority. 
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LtrCANIDw^K. 

Labrum small and fixed. Antennse elbowed, with a fixed, 
pectinate club. Mandibles strongly developed in the male. 
Pygidium covered by the elytra. 

Thin family of large, fnu^-looking inseelH eoiitains Hom<‘ 
750 Bpecien fairly widely (listrihut(‘d, hut ehiefly in tropical 
(!Ountrk‘H, a great num})er of th(uu being found in th(‘ Indian 
and Indo-Malayan n^gion. 

Th(‘y are from moderati^ to Iarg(‘ h17a% many of th(*m at-iaining 
a length of four inehen and over. Their nhape in oblong and 
sonu^what flatten(‘d. The colouring is g(*n(‘rally a uniform 
black or brown, but Honu^ Hpeci(‘8 wear a very ntriking tiniform 
of black and sharply contnistirig l>righi brown, ''flu'y ar(‘ not 
as a rule very shiny, ''riu* greatly <*nlarged mandibk^s of the 
mah‘H (lauHC them to lx* vi*ry <*asily recognizixL Tlx* hirnd is 
larg(% with modcTOti*ly long antc*nna% which an^ (dbowcxl and 
bear a four-Jointc‘d, pectinate club. Thc^ eyes of many Hp<HdeH 
are divided by ji riclg(% the larg<T portion being l>elow. Th<^ 
of the liead and mandibI(‘H vary gr<*atly, soim^ malc^s ladng 
found with mandihles scarcely larger than thow^ (»f the fc»mali\ 
The hc*ad of the larger Hpecdes is l>roadi^r than thc^ thorax, and 
in Hoim* cases as broad as the elytra. In the female tiu* ht*ad 
is usually nuich narrower than the thorax, and liears short but 
stout mandibles, stronger and (d great(*r use than those of thc^ 
male. The elytra completely cover the abdomcm. Th«^ legs 
arc moderatcdy long ; thc^ anterior pair are often toothed on 
tlic tibia. 

The larvie are large*, white, fat grubs; that of Lueamin 
cermm^ a 'British H|>e<*.ieH, may b<^ tak(*n as a typictai e^xample. 
It is white and almost cylindrical, with a ejonspicimis 'brown 
liead, sliort antenna! and strong mandibles. 'I'he legs are 
moderately long. The apical portion of the body is curvixl 
and the last segment is slightly smaller than the pri^ccxling. 
l^upation takes place in a mcoon formed of chips iinc'l wood 
dust. The larval |>eriod, which lasts for three or more yc‘ars, 
is 8|>ent in decaying tree trunks, the insect feeding c*ntirely 
on the wood and oecasioniilly attacking the roots. The iidults 
are also vc*getable feeders, and may sometimes 'be found eating 
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<hr pxucliiig HHp i»f may oftmi hr Mri*ti im ihr 

vviiig fl tiring warm Mimmrr nvriiiiig^. 

A lint, of tht* ,^prrir,K hy Ch Van Ituim U t«i h«* fotiiiil in thr 
Bprliii ralaldgm*. 

"rimrr arn <mly two liritinh hjH't'irH. nnr hiang liu* ri»niiiif>it 
am! wall kimwii 'Vnfag hi^rtlr.” am! tin* of Iirr i‘ijiially c'ommini 
htif. IrHH grimrally known. 

Sf\onK\f»iuiri;. 

Completely eylliulrkaiL Anteimx fihorl niul ntcnit, with 
pectiiuite club. Mnncllblei^ *ihort In both m*%m. Anterior 
part of thoruK nearly verticah Ceftfi nhorf, robtmt ; femora 
hardly vkible beyond elytra. All coxse contlguoyi. 

The few HpeeieiH mnking up family are eonfinetl tn Knrn|ii* 
ami Xorfli Ariierieii. rntil rereully they uere iiieliiclml with 
the huf. are ho different in Htnif‘liire flint it Iiiih 

Kc*f.»iiie(l r(*ii.f^onahle to form a separate fnmily of tiieiii. 

They are nil of moderate ^hv, eompletely eyliiMlrienh bliiek.* 
nof- %^ery nhiny, hut UHtially flitekly piimiiired. Tlie iiiit4Uiiiie 
are nhori iind fairly fldek, with a iMaiinnti’* rliiin hiii are 
no! elbowed. The inanflilileH are not enlarged in either 
Hex, and are, in faet, vf*ry Hhort and eoiieenled by the bend . 
Hie liJiterior portion of the fhoriix in of euriouH fnriiiiilioti, 
being eiii off very sharply at an angle of Kti' ; tfir angle m noi 
HO W‘el! defirii*d in the baiinle. tin the fr«ait of the lit»iid the 
iiiiile heiiTH II fairly hmg, Htfuit born, wliieli in ftie feiiiiiie in 
only represented hy a siiiali t.uherele. llir idylrii are slroiigly 
jiimeltiri^l iiml iaiiiiplidely rover tlie abiioiiieio Hii* legH are 
sliort mid stout, the friiiora wiio'^dy, if at nil, %dwble 

Iieyfiiid tbf^ idytra : ii eharinder wbifdi is useful for rr<4>giiitifirL 
All till* taixie lire rontigiioiis. 

Hie liirvut are more sleniler tbnn tbose of tlie X-iirniiirlir, 
iiiirrrm-'iiig lowiird Ibe iiniil extremity, wliieli iiiit eiirve 
miller im in eliiiriiii-erisiie of Ibi* LtiennidH, Hie hmti m mnm*- 
wdiiil sntiiiJ. Ail stages iiiay }«* foiim! in rolling i4liiiitp« liiicl 
di‘eriyirig iree-s, piirlieubirly asli iiiifl Tliey are seldoiii 

known in uilfirk vigorous iiml beiiltby trees. Tliere citia 
llrilisli HjMtdes, iiifOst ionetl by Fowler. 




Dung and (diafcTH. 

Convex. Size very variable. Lamellae of antennai, movable, 
co-adaptable. Antennae seven- to eleven -jointed, variable, 
first elongate. Pygidium usually exposed. Six visible 
sternites. Legs usually fossorial. 

lluH in a v(Ty large family. Its imuiilKTH an^ very widcdy 
(liKtribiited through, eliiidi}', tropieal regioim. ii in divi(l(*d 
into two main suh-familieH ; tin* Hcarahivhiw atid ihv Mflolov 
thin (v. M clolmi (h hur 

have he(‘n elansed hy houh^ 
auihorHaH a separate* family. 

Tlu^ h>carab(vu((r an* Hinall 
to large iiiHeetH, Hojmhr(*!y 
coloured as a rule, hut in 
Homc^ tropieal H|>ec*ii*H, in(*tal“ 
lieally coloured. Thc*y are 
convex, oblong and thi(*k- 
Bcds. Th.e hi*a<l is large and 
projects forward, plate*- wine*, 
concealing thc! mouth-parta. 

The mandil)leH are short and 
stout. There is often a horn 
or spine-like process on the 
head. The antennie are 
seven- to c*leven“ jointed, witli thc^ first joint long and tlm 
lamellie of the? cliih movahic?. I'he prothorax is large arul 
often tiears liorny projections. The? c?iytra an? hard, some- 
what rough, and leave the pygidium exposed. Tim legs are 
long and stout, well adapted for digging, with the tibiie 
hroadenc?d and spined. The tarsi arc? Hk*nder, and absent in 
the anterior legs of some? large? Hpc?eic*H. Thc?re are six visible 
vc?ntral segments. The abdominal spiraeies are all cc>vc5ri*d 
hy the elytra. 

Both larvce and adults, with fc?w exec?ptions, live in or nc»ar, 
and feed on, dung. Some feed on (Ic*ad animal matter. Serme* 
species collect dung, form it into halls, roll th«?m iilorig the? ground 
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and take llicm <l(»vvn into tlic jcnmnd, wlicrf tiny form flic 
food Hiipply of the larv;c. 'Hie flat ahujicd head in of great 
wrvh-e in liigging. moidding ami rolling tin- dung. Other 
HIMudes live in hurrowH under tiung inaHM H. paeking tin* hurrowH 
with the dung they lias'e earrieii ilov^it. Kggt' an* laid in them* 
at orcH. on wliieh f he larva* feed. The adulti- almi feed on dung. 
'I’liev have large wingx, and in many eam h may la* .men in 
flight. Kupafion fakei* place in the htirrow. Kahre given an 
exenlleni aecfiunt of the.HC heeflen, 

'I'he Mfluhmhinit may l»e dintinguinhed from tlie Smm- 
htriiiir hy having one or three ahdominal .-piraele.n vinilile 
helow tin* elytra. 

I'hev are nmderate to large nized in^eeth, thick net and 
ohlong in form, with the heail nmaller tluin in the Hmrnhirinir 
and not produced. The fhora.v in large and roiindeil ; both 
heaci and thorax of winie njM'cie*<, enpeeially the malen, hav(* 
long or n}H»rt horny proeenw*n. I la* anterior legn are often 
hroadenefi, and well adapted for digging in the noil. There 
ari' Hpinea on tin* ponferior legn. The winga an* largi* aial 
often uned. Many ntridulale hy ruhliing one portion »»f the 
body against another, a liabit al^o po*.>.ej*t*ed by many of the 
Srtimhiiiiifi. Many i*|»eeie}* are brightly coloured. MVeral 
lirilliantly hi; otheri* are more .Hombre in brown or buff. 

The* larva*, whieli in Jiiany ea*eM rewmbJe thow* of the 
Sntmhii'iiiir, are wift, whit«* griiiiH, willi curved bodiea anil 
apical Hcginent wimewhat ftxvolli-n. 'l*he leg** are of varying 
length. 

The MrUihmthini projH*r are the (’oekeh»if»*r*i, whi«*h are 
uauaHy «lull coloured inweti*. They are iioeturnal. often Hying 
at night ami h*«*ding on leave?, and flowerx, The dingy white 
larva* live in the wiil, feeding on plant roof?*. 'Klmy pnpale in 
eelln in the will. 

l*he ituit'lini are chiefly tropical it|a*eie», ofti'ii hrillinntlv 
coloured. I'lie larva* feeil on root?* aial the ailultn «»n the 
foliage of varioUM plant h. 

TIh* IhjrmHlini aw nearly all large nja eie??. wune of them l«*iiig 
tin* giaiita of the heetle world. The malea of H'veral njreiea 
liav»? etiriouH, long or short horns or prin'csses on the head and 
jirothorax. 'I'ln^y are not as a rule lirightly coloured . I heir 
larva* live in old tre«*s, in rotting veg«*tahli* ntatter and in 
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plant roots. The pupa is enclosed in a hard case. The adults 
live on plant tissues. 

The Getoniini are moderate-sized insects, and many of them 
have very beautiful colouring. They are somewhat flat in 
form. The males of some species have protuberances on the 
head and thorax. They are diurnal and often found on 
flowers. The larvae live in decaying vegetable matter and in 
roots. 

Many sub-families of the Scarabceidce have been monographed 
by Schmidte in Genera Insectorum, Pasc. 150 (1913), and also 
listed by him in the Berlin Catalogue. Dalla Torre lists the 
Melolonthini, Gillet the Coprini, and Schenkling the Getoniini 
in the Berlin Catalogue. Gen Ins. Ease. 110 (1910) and 
7 (1902), also deal with this group. The eighty-two British 
species are listed by Fowler. 

The habits of the Scarabceince render them of good service 
to the agriculturist, as they carry down into the earth manure 
which might otherwise be washed away, dried up, or in some 
manner wasted. 

The other sub-families are in many cases injurious : their 
larvae damaging the roots of various plants and trees, the 
adults attacking flowers and foliage. Wheat, rice, maize, 
sugar-cane, etc., are often attacked. The adults of some 
species eat the foliage of vine and oil-seed crops. Coco-nut 
palms are attacked by species of Oryctes : the beetles eating 
down into the growing point of the palm, often causing it to 
die. The genera containing the more important economic 
species are : Apogonia, Heteronychus, Ligyrus, Phyialus, 
Rhapcea and Xylotrupes as pests of cane. Coco-nut is attacked 
by Adoretus, Apogonia, Oryctes. The vine is attacked by 
species of Anormla and Macrodactylus, which latter also 
attacks apple ; other apple pests are Anoplognathus and 
Meloloniha. Orange is infested by Getonia and Phyllognathus. 
Phyllopertha attacks crucifers, and Lachnosterna wheat and 
grass crops. 

The eradication of these pests is in many cases difficult, 
and mechanical devices, such as the placing of various traps, 
are often the only methods which give any results. 
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Stylopid^. 

Minute insects, parasitic in the interior of Hemipterous and 
Hymenopterous insects. Prothorax very small. Elytra 
reduced to small slips. Metathorax large. Males with 
large wings, no cross-veins. Tarsi variable, without claws. 
Females blind and larviform, never leaving host. 

The insects contained in this order and family are of most 
abnormal character. It has been thought that they come 
nearest in structure to the Gokojptera, and were at one time 
placed in that order ; but on account of their extraordinary 
characters it has been considered best to keep them separate. 

Four genera are known, 
and the species are probably 
more numerous than it is 
thought, as their small size 
and peculiar habits do not 
tend to make them very 
noticeable. They have been 
recorded from North 
America, Brazil, Mauritius, 
and Tasmania. All the four genera are present in Europe. 
They are very small and are parasitic in the bodies of 
various Hymenopterous and Hemipterous insects. 

The males are winged, with a very small head, and sucking 
mouth-parts. The antennae are five- or six-jointed, sometimes 
branched or flabellate. The prothorax is very narrow, being 
reduced to a mere band, while the metathorax is imusually 
large. Elytra are present in the form of small, more or less 
twisted, slips. The wings are large, with radiating veins, but 
no cross-veins, and are folded longitudinally when at rest. 
The legs are of moderate length, with tarsi of two, three or 
four joints, and without claws. They are usually black. 

The females are very small and never become other than 
larviform, being like a small legless maggot, with one end 

ofifi 



Fig. 53. — ^Female of Dascyrtocara un- 
data (lateral view) from Onometropia 
undata. 


(After Pierce^ — ^mucli enlarged.) 
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restricted to form a sort of head. They never leave the bodies 
of their hosts. 

The larvae, in the first stage, are triungulins, and emerge 
from the body of the female, in which the eggs are hatched. 
The triungulin larva, which is very active, reaches by some 
means or other the larva of the host insect and bores into the fat- 
body, on which it feeds, subsequently moulting and becoming 
a soft, legless maggot, after which it feeds till full-grown 
and then pupates, still in the fat-body. If a male, it emerges 
from the body and flies away; but if a female, the larval 



Fig. 54. — ^Male of Xenos from PoUstes hehrosus. ( X 12.) 

(After Lefroy.) 

shape is more or less retained and it remains in the body, 
with only the supposed head portion extruded, by which the 
males effect fertilization. 

In some forms the ovaries open on the dorsal surface of the 
body, attainable for fertilization by the male. 

The insects are not killed by the parasites, but usually 
complete their metamorphosis, and the Stylopid and its 
host often arrive at the adult stage together, when the 
protruding portion of the Stylopid may be visible between 
two of the abdominal segments. 

The adult males are short-lived and do not appear to take 
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iiitirli iif)uri.!4hmi‘iit. Sonti* In'litiigifig tu I Ip* gvnm 

only livn for uhout twi/iity ininnlo.*-, of flip 

grmiH jV/?//o/w may oxint for ii day or h<». 

ll'io H}wa*ipH f»f nro v«‘ry iirfivo, am} tty %villi grnii 

rii.piiii!y aintmg fin* wimpH, in fin* rolonif-n nf whir'fi tlioy liroofl. 
Tin* mal«*H iiro kmm-n to fly hoth l»y «iiiy ainl !iy iiiglif, 
(irniHionnlly oomiiig to light. 

Till* iriwi'tH fiaraHif r/.o<} an* : of varioiiii griii-ra, rrrtiiin 

wiiHjm. and ii ft*w Ifoinojifonar^ ini^rrN. 

Tho goiiUH |»iiraHiti*/i*N lin-n of tin* 

KlnirhuM attmdi thoniHo!v«*P to lik?* /lomlniA^ iiinl HnUrta^ 
phtaji to tin* Halirtu.^. rldofly j*iiy tlirir afIriitioisH to 

WfiH{m of till* goinm /WiV7r.»s aiifl oi’ian^ionally to X/i|ir,r. 

Ah a ndo, only oiii* Stylojiifl ilrvr'lojw'd in t|io tiitdy of tlio 
liOHt ; Init- vi%nvH an* known of Horn in %\!iirii tlina* or four Imvo 
li«*on foiimi ; wjiilo wiini* fd tho Iiinr hrni oliHi*rviai 

to liiivi* im iiwiny hh ton Xvwm jji fhoiro Fii-roi* in flir rlitrf 
nnifiority on tliin family, /’ror. I\S, XnL al, |ijo !l!il 

mi (IIHHk find fhft. Vmv. 121 

of Iho goiiorii raa’iir in liritairi. 'Wtlii oiio r-iirii. 

1lii*y jiiivo hoim doHrrihod hy Innilrr. 


THYSANOPTERA (Physapoda) 

Thrips, Blasenfiisse, Vesitarses, Fringe-wings. 

Small, elongate insects with two pairs of narrow wings 
fringed with long hairs ; mouth-parts piercing and sucking. 

Thrips are widely distributed, being found in both temperate 
and tropical lands. They are recognizable in the field by 
their small size, the nature of their wings and their rather 
peculiar, jerky walk. The nymph is white or yellow, some- 
times orange, and the adult is brown or black. Colour is of 
little significance, though the adult is often difficult to 
distinguish, with its dark body and light wings, on the whitish 
areas of thripped ” leaves dotted with the black spots of 
excreta which the insect deposits. 

The head is large, and flat on top ; in profile it is triangular, 
the forehead forming the apex. The mouth-parts are drawn 
right back to lie almost between the fore coxae, the cavity of 
the mouth thus pointing straight downwards. The eyes are 
large and contain relatively few facets. Two or three ocelli 
are always present in winged and absent in entirely wingless 
forms. The general arrangement of the mouth-parts resembles 
that of a Hemipteron ; they are fitted entirely for sucking. 
The region constituting the mouth is in the shape of a cone, 
formed by the clypeus, labrum, labium, and maxillary sclerites. 
Inside this cone work the piercing mouth-parts, which are 
asymmetrical, consisting of one mandible and two maxillae. 
The left mandible is fairly short and stout ; the right is a 
mere rudiment. The maxillae consist of three parts : the 
piercing stylet,” generally longer and more slender than the 
mandible, the external maxillary sclerite, bearing a two or 
three-jointed palp, and a short piece connecting the other 
two. The labium also bears a pan* of short, two- or four- 
jointed palps (Peterson, 1915). 

Turning next to the thoracic region, the prothorax is 
distinctly separated from the mesothorax, while the meso- 
and meta-thorax are closely united. The legs are very uniform 
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in the yarions groups, although the fore-legs are often shorter 
and thicker and more specialized than the others. All the 
tarsi are reduced, being generally two-, but sometimes one- 
jointed ; the last segment bears a bladder-like organ, capable 
of being extruded or withdrawn at pleasure. The wings of 
Thrips are quite unique in their combination of peculiar 
characters. They are long, narrow, and membranous, with 
few veins ; the anterior margin is generally, and the posterior 
margin always, fringed with long, delicate hairs. When at 
rest, the wings lie horizontally along the abdomen. They are 

sometimes reduced to 
mere pads, and in a few 
species are entirely ab- 
sent. Three pairs of spir- 
acles are always present, 
a fourth occurs in all 
Tubulifera and many 
Terebrantia ; in a few 
species eleven are pre- 
sent. In the adult, one 
pair is situated on the 
mesothorax and first and 
eighth abdominal seg- 
ments. The fourth pair, 
when present, is very 
small and is found on the 
metathorax ; while in 
those species with eleven 
pairs they are situated on 
the meso- and meta-thorax 
and the first to the ninth abdominal segments. In the 
larval ” stages, i.e. first and second instars, the arrangement 
of the spiracles is the same, except that the first pair occurs 
on the second abdominal segment instead of on the first. The 
abdomen consists of ten segments, of which the last is conical 
or tubular in form. Distinction of the sexes, in those forms 
where the female has no ovipositor, is often a matter of some 
difficulty. In the Terebrantia, the female has an external 
ovipositor, which is saw-like and composed of four valves, and 
is situated ventrally on the eighth and ninth segments of the 



Fig. 55. — Adult of Tceniothrips pyri. 
(X about 60.) 

(After Moulton — slightly simplified.) 
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abdomen. The genital opening is between the eighth and ninth 
segments. The end of the abdomen is generally conical in 
form. Usually the male is much smaller than the female ; a 
protrusihle penis lies withdrawn inside the ninth abdominal 
segment, and the genital opening is situated between the 
ninth and tenth segments. The abdomen is usually blunt at 
the end. In some forms the ninth segment bears processes 
which probably assist in copulation. The male, too, is often 
lighter in colour and more active than the female. In the 
Tubulifera,th.e end of the abdomen is tubular in form and the 
genital pore is situated between the ninth and tenth segments 
in both sexes. The female has no ovipositor, to act as a 
distinguishing feature ; but lying ventrally on the ninth 
abdominal segment, near the posterior edge, is a short, 
chitinized rod, which, however, is not easily visible in dart- 
coloured forms. The male is generally smaller and narrower. 
The base of the tube at the end of abdomen is emarginate on 
the ventral side, and a semicircular opening is present there, 
through which the penis can be extruded. In many species 
the male has thicker femora in the fore-legs and stouter spines 
on the fore-tarsi, while in some species the females are winged, 
the males are wingless. 

Very little appears to be known of the internal anatomy of 
the Thysanoptera. There are two kinds of salivary glands, 
situated in the thorax and abdomen. The ducts from these 
unite and pass into a Y-shaped structure, which leads into the 
cavity of the mouth behind the pharynx. The pharynx forms 
a distinct sucking apparatus ; it leads into a straight, simple 
alimentary canal. Four Malpighian tubules are present. In 
the female, the ovary is simple, with six to ten egg-tubes 
opening ventrally either between the eighth and ninth 
(Terebrantia) or between the ninth and tenth (Tubulifera) 
abdominal segments. In the male there are two testes, 
opening between the ninth and tenth segments ; accessory 
glands are also present. 

Reproduction is of two forms — ^bisexual and unisexual, or 
parthenogenetic. In the case of those forms with two sexes, 
the females are always more abundant than the males. In 
some species one male fertilizes a number of females. The 
bisexual is the normal and commoner mode of reproduction, 
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hut jtiirthcuogiTichis in c»f fri-qu«'Ht <K-curri-tHc, u minihur of 
KjMTioH, HH fur !iM in yet kiiottu, rcjirodiHiiig oiilin-ly hy thin 
moth(«l. 'f'lii* frniiilf luyH from 2a to U)i» rggn. .‘iirngly, citlHT 
in th«‘ tWHin-ff of tin* plant . if sin* han an ovipositor, or on the 
Miirfaco, if sho docs not poswss oni*. Thn priK OSH of ovipo.nition 
in an follows tin* ovijntsitor ih hont ihnvn till at right iingloH 
to tin* alnioiinii and llion gnnlually iiwrtoii info tin* tissnos. 
By surcossivi* font raft ions of tin* ji,hdonn*n, tin* i-ggs arc 
pushed down hot ween tin* valves of the ovijwmitor. The eggs, 
though usually laid in the tissuen of the leaf, may he fiejM»Hit«*<l 
in almost any region of the phutt. exeept tin* {M*tal« ; tln*y are 
delieafe and eolourless as a ruli*. MunetimeK yellow itr hnmnwli, 
anil either (•longate oval or hi*an shu|M*d. The length (»f the 
egg stage is from three to fifteen ilays, varying eonsicierahly, 
even in tin* sume siH*eies. aeectrding to the weather eonditioiis. 
'riie newly hatehed nymph heginn to feed iiiitindiateiy. ainl 
HH itJ the 'ease of Aphids, tin* head at thin stage is very large 
and the mouth partH w«*!l ileveloja-d. iJuring the prin-ess of 
growth the thorax aud idnlomen develop eonsnierahly in size, 
hut. the head remain** miieh the Name, Tin* eyes are not 
eomjaiimd, <*onNisfing only »»f a few w*parate faeets. The 
nutiiher of moultH var»*s from three to live, hut the ustial 
munher iw five, tin* first two instnrs being the so eHlh*d " larval 
stages, when the nymphs are aiiivi* hjuI fei'ding all the time. 
Ill the seeond iustar fin* growth in size is noti«eahIe and the 
fue«*ts of the eyes greatly iin Tease in imiiiiM*r. 'I’he first and 
siHoinl instafH are of ahoul equal lengtli. 'I’ln* third instar 
{•onsliiutes tin* ‘ pr«tpupal stage, when the nymph eeases to 
f»*i*d, W'ha'liiig sonn* sj*ot m the slunle, sin h as the under snle 
of the leaf, and hardly moving from that position all the time. 
It liilfers from the seeoinl instar form in having distinet wing- 
lohes. At this stage in some sfieeies the nymph deseeinla 
into the soil for ‘‘pupation. " In the fourth or "pupal'’ 
instar the nymph is still non f**e<ling and irumohile, and is 
distinguished from the preeeding stage hy hax'ing the xving* 
lo!a*s longer and the ant<*f»iin* l«>nt haek over tin* hea<l, to 
fiw'ilitate moulting to the a«Iult, *rhe propupal and pupal 
stages generiilly last only a few days eaeh. In the tnhiH stage 
Of fifth instar, feetling is rei*omnienw*«l, Iturmg the prmess 
of f«‘ding, the nionth-parts are driven into the plant tisanes 
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by a series of downward and inward jerks of the head, by which 
means the cells are pierced and lacerated, so that a '' mush ” 
of cell-sap and tissue is formed. The mouth is then closely 
applied to the puncture and the mush sucked up into the 
phar3mx. On account of its short structure, the mandible is 
believed to start the puncture in the hard outer tissues, while 
the longer and more slender maxilliae are used to penetrate 
the softer substance below. By this surface-feeding, white 
spots and areas are produced on the leaf, caused by the air in 
the evacuated epidermal cells. In some species, in the nymphal 
stages, the liquid excreta collects into a 
drop on the end of the abdomen, and 
is finally deposited on the plant, where 
it hardens, adding to the unsightly 
appearance already produced and pos- 
sibly acting as an attraction to certain 
fungi. 

Hibernation takes place either as a 
nymph or an adult, in dead grass or 
dried plant stems, and may be in the 
! place of feeding, in the soil, in lichens, 

: fungi, etc. The number of broods in 

^ a year numbers from one to a dozen 

or so, but the number also differs in 
I the same species according to the 

climate of the locality, whether tem- 
t perate or tropical. Propagation of the Pig. 56 .— Larva of Tomio- 

i species is evidently carried out by the thripspyri, (x about 60 .) 

winged female, which flies to a fresh MoaitoMiightiy simpu- 

plant and lays her eggs there. 

I The food-plants of Thrips are very varied, consisting of most 

flowering and some flowerless plants, including many fruit 
trees, grasses and cereals, and many vegetables, and certain 
^ crops such as cotton and tobacco. Some Thrips are not 

herbivorous, but feed on mites and certain insects ; one has 
been observed to feed on the eggs of a Curculionid, and another 
on a species of Aleurodid. 

Thrips suffer from a variety of natural enemies. These 
include the adult of TripJile^s insidiosns, Say., an Anthocorid, 
which feeds on adult Thrips, while its '' larva ” preys on their 
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nymplial stages. A Chalcid parasite, Thripoctenus russelli, is 
recorded. Chrysopid and Syrphid larvae, Coccinellids and 
spiders serve to keep them down. They are also parasitized 
by Acarina, Gregarines and Nematodes, and certain fungi. 

The most important literature on this order includes 
the works of J, Uzel (1895), Monograph of the Thysanoptera ; 
R. S. Bagnall (1908 and 1911), British species; Dudley 
Moulton (1909), Pear Thrips ; H. M. 'Bussell (1912), Bean 
Thrips ; A. Petersen (1915), Head and Mouth-parts ; C. B. 
Williams (1915), Pea Thrips ; W. E. Hinds (1902), Monograph 
of the N. American species. 

The number of British species recorded up to the present 
is about 100 ; but new ones are constantly being added. 

Thrips constitute many serious pests on fruit, crops and other 
plants. They injure plants by external damage to the tissues, 
stopping the growth of the plant, causing wilting, and sterility 
of the seed. By their constant extraction of sap and chloro- 
phyll granules from the leaves, the Thrips interfere with the 
normal metabolism of the plant, the process of photosynthesis 
is hindered, and after a while the leaves turn yellow, wilt and 
drop off. By the leaf scars thus formed and the wounds caused 
by feeding, fungal spores and bacteria enter the plant and add 
to the destruction of tissues already caused by the Thrips. 
Thus in a short while, in some cases, the whole plant is killed 
outright. When the young seed is pierced by the mouth-parts, 
the embryo is killed and germination is prevented. Among 
the chief pests are the Citrus Thrips (Scirtothrips citri), which 
attacks oranges, grape-fruit and lemons in California and 
Europe ; the Onion Thrips {Thrips tabaci), attacking onions 
in U.S.A., West Indies, and Tasmania, and tobacco in Russia. 
The Pea Thrips {Kahoihrips robusius) damages peas and beans 
in England and West Europe. The Greenhouse Thrips 
{Heliothrips hcemorrhoidalis) attacks ornamental plants in 
Europe and America, oranges in Italy, and eucalyptus in 
Austraha. AJolothripsfasciatus attacks wheat, etc., in Europe 
and N. America. The Cocoa Thrips {Physopus rubrocinctus) 
is a pest on cocoa in Africa, West Indies, and Ceylon. 

Thrips are a group of insects which can be really effectively 
dealt with by spraying ; a good contact spray such as Bosm 
Wash should be used. 
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The Thysanoptera were for many years divided into two 
sub-orders, but in 1911 Bagnall added a third, the Poly stigmata. 
Thrips are classified as follows :i — 

I. Eleven pairs of spiracles. Hind pair of coxae most widely 
separated. Palpi one-jointed. 

POLY STIGMATA. Antennae seven-jointed. Ninth 

abdominal segment elongated. Ocelli and wings 
absent. No ovipositor. Closely resembling jr'u6uZi/em. 
One family — Urothripidce. 

II. Not more than four pairs of spiracles present. Inter- 
mediate coxae most widely separated. Palpi never less than 
two-jointed. 

TUBTJ LIFERA. Labial palpi two-jointed. MaxiUary 
palpi two-jointed. No ovipositor. One family — 
PhUothripidce. 

TEREBRANTIA. Ovipositor present. Two families. 
Thripidce. Labial palpi two-jointed. Maxillary palpi 
two- or three- jointed. 

xEolothripidce. Labial palpi two-, four- or five- jointed. 
Maxillary palpi three- to seven-jointed. 


Q 


ANOPLURA 


Sucking lice. 

Body flattened dorsally . Head large and distinct . Thorax 
with little sign of segmentation ; sometimes fused with the 
abdomen, which is segmented. 

The Awplura, to which the name of Sucking Lice ” has 
been given as a distinction from the MallopJiaga ov ^'Biting 
Lice,” are a group of small insects parasitic on the bodies of 
mammals. They are widely distributed, being recorded from 
both temperate and tropical regions. 

They are about 3-4 mm. long, somewhat flat, elongate-oval 
in form and greyish of colour : these features, together with 
the situations in which the lice are found, render them easy 
of recognition. The main characters in which they differ from 
the Mallophagaf which, though chiefly infesting birds, are also 
found on mammals, are : the head, though equally distinct, 
being smaller, and furnished with a sucking proboscis in place 
of biting jaws ; the thoracic segments being less clear and 
showing very little segmentation, while the claws in most 
cases are larger. 

The head is large, and distinct from the thorax. It hears 
short anterinse, usually five-jointed. The eyes, wanting in 
some cases, are usually black and fairly prominent. The 
mouth-parts are formed for sucking. They consist of a dorsal 
and ventral stabbing organ lying in a sac or blind pocket, 
situated below the pharynx and oesophagus ; the pharynx; 
is * divided into two regions, termed the first and second 
pharynx : the first pharynx becomes tubular as it nears the 
entrance to the mouth, where are situated a series of sharp, 
chitinous, backwardly directed hooks. The two stabbing 
organs very possibly consist of the modified maxillae and 
labium. They are long and flexible, the upper one with a 
double groove along the greater part of its length, and the 
lower one with a single groove down its centre, and a three- 
pointed apex. When in a feeding position, the tubular portion 
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is thrust slightly forward ; this action brings the hooks, 
pointing outwards, into a fringe round the mouth, and enables 
them to be fixed in the skin of the host : the stabbing organs 
are then pushed forward into the skin, and saliva from glands 
situated far back in the thorax flows down the channel formed 
by the union of the two grooves : the blood of the host is not 
drawn up through this channel, but is sucked up through the 
pharynx. 

The thorax is a solid mass, the three segments being scarcely 
discernible. The legs are strong and of medium length, 
with one-jointed tarsi, fitted with a large claw folding back 
on the tarsus. 



Fig. 57. — Diagram of mouth -parts of Pcdiculus in. longitudinal section. 
(Modified from Peacock.) 

ss = stal)l:)er sac, with dorsal and ventral stabher and the salivary duct, /c == food canal. 
h = hackwardly directed liooks. m »= muscles for the expansion of the roof of the pharynx. 


The abdomen consists of eight segments of which the apical 
two are fused. There is a spiracle on segments two, three or 
six to eight. The apex of the abdomen is pointed in the male 
and more or less cleft in the female. 

From the sucking pharynx a narrow tube or gullet leads 
into a very large stomach, from which a short, narrow intestine 
leads to the rectum and anus. There are eight Malpighian 
tubules. There is a small brain, connected to the sub- 
oesophageal ganglion lying just below the stabber sac by two 
nerve cords. A single nerve cord connects the sub-oesophageal 
ganglion to the thoracic ganglion, from which nervures run 
laterally and posteriorly to the legs and abdomen. 
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moults are effected during a period of from eight to eleven 
days. It is not till after the third moult that the external 
sexual characters are discernible. In normal conditions young 
lice start to feed within an hour of hatching, and if unable to 
obtain nourishment for twenty-four hours, die. The method 
of feeding is simple : the fringe of teeth round the edge of the 
mouth are fixed into the skin of the host, forming a leverage 
against which the louse is enabled to force its stabbing organ 
into the flesh ; saliva flows down the channel formed by the 
two stabbing organs, and, mixing with the blood of the host, 
stimulates its flow to the wound and prevents 
it from clotting ; the blood is then sucked up 
through the pharynx. The pumping action 
which causes the blood to flow up the pharynx 
is, in fairly transparent specimens, plainly 
visible as an expanding and contracting move- 
ment which also continues in waves along 
the alimentary canal. 

In the case of Pecliculus, egg-laying com- 
mences two or three days after maturity has 
been reached and extends over a period of from 
twenty to thirty days ; six to ten eggs being 
laid per day. The average life of a male 
louse is four weeks, and of a female five 
weeks. Lice are fairly active, but must have fig. 59.— Eggs 
warmth to enable them to live. They are 
found wherever there are poor, overcrowded (x 30, about.) 
conditions and lack of proper cleanliness. 

Dalla Torre, in his classification of this order, divides it 
into four families : — 

A. Legs not provided with clasping claws ; tibiae and tarsi 

slender, the latter without any thumb-like process. 

Mouth at the extremity of the long tubular process. 

Hcematomyzidce, Antennae five- jointed. Including 
the Indian Elephants’ Louse (Hcematomyzus 
elephantis), 

B. Legs with clasping claws ; tibiae stout, with a thumb-like 

process. Antennae three- to five-jointed. Body 
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has for long been a problem. In areas where bad housing and 
poor, overcrowded conditions exist, lice appear and multiply 
exceedingly. The heads of children, unwashed and uncared 
for, become infested with P. capitis ; while the body louse, 
and to a less degree the crab louse, breed in the clothing and 
on the bodies of man. Should typhus break out in such 
conditions, its rapid spread would be an easy matter. Better 
housing and increased facilities for personal cleanliness will do 
much towards the eradication of these dangerous insects. 
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Fig. 60. — ^Diagram of Hemipterous mouth-parts. Shows the appearance, 
if it could be seen in perspective, with successive layers removed. 
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in the head. In most the piercing portion is pushed outwards 
and inwards by muscles in the head, but in Coccids the joint 
mandibles and maxillse are so long that they lie in a vertical 
sac in a long loop, and the actual muscular apparatus that 
inserts them into the plant and retracts them appears to be 
in the short labium. (Awati (1913), Davidson (1913).) 

The prothorax is large, distinct, and sometimes spined. 
The mesothorocic scutellum is very large in Pentatomids. 
Wings in Heteroptera lie flat on the abdomen, the first pair 
thickened at the base and lying across each other. In 
Homoptera they lie at an angle, not crossing, free of the 
abdomen, and are of one thickness. They vary in the last 
four families. The second wings are large, hyaline, and folded 
longitudinally. Neither pair of wings are functional in some 
forms, but in most both pairs function in flight. 

There are usually eight visible abdominal segments. Spiracles 



Fig. 61 . — Head of a Peatatomid, showing the herbivorous type of rostrum. 


occur on the thorax and six or seven abdominal segments. 
These are reduced in number in Aleurodidce and Coccidce. 
The aperture of a stink-gland is found on the metasternum of 
some adult forms, and in these species usually on the third 
and fourth abdommal tergum of the nymph. Legs are usually 
of the running type, the hind-legs for swimming in the aquatic 
forms, the fore-legs for digging in the Cicada nymphs. They 
may be absent in female Coccids. In Fulgorids, Cercopids 
and Jassids the hind-legs are formed for leaping. 

There is no simple means of sex differentiation in many 
famihes of the Heteroptera : Capsids, the aquatic Heteroptera, 
the Homoptera have a large retracted ovipositor, easily seen. 
Male Coccids often have a large penis. Except in the last 
family, there is little sexual dimorphism. 

The alimentary canal is marked by the sucking pharynx, 
absence of gizzard, and otherwise simple character. Salivary 
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glands and receptacles are well developed. The tracheal 
system is normal, reduced only in the Coccids and Aleurodids. 
The nervous system is not concentrated, and the sense organs 
are limited to eyes, ocelli, taste and touch hairs, and a large 
taste plate just anterior to the pharynx. Sound production 
is a feature only of Cicadids and Corixids, and definite sound- 
perceiving organs are probably 
limited to simple chordotonal 
organs in the aquatic Crypto - 
cerata and possibly in Cicadas 

The life-history is uniform in 
all but the Coccids, Psyllids, 

Aleurodids and Aphids. Eggs are 
laid on or in plants. There are 
five nymphal instars with wing- ^2— -Head of a Reduynd, 

lobes in the last two. Adults are of rostrum, 
of both sexes ; the life of the 

imago is long, reproduction occupies a considerable time, and 
there is little difference in habits between nymph and adult. 
Hibernation is usually as an adult, but this does not hold 
with Coccids, Aphids, etc. Nearly all fall into one of four 
groups : 

(a) Active forms, found by day on plants ; herbivorous or 
carnivorous. 

(b) Active nocturnal forms, herbivorous. 

(c) Aquatic diurnal carnivorous forms, which fly at night. 

(d) Parasitic forms living in colonies on plants, with more 
or less modification of structure and life-history in accordance 
with the degree of immobility. 

Food is the liquid extracted from plants, the blood of 
mammals, the liquid extracted from insects. 

Checks include egg parasites (Chalcids), I>r5dnids, Strep- 
siptera, Tachinids and other nymph parasites, as well as 
Coccinellids, Syrphids, Chrysopids, Hemerobids, in the case 
of the smaller inactive species. 

An unusual feature, in the Homoptera, is an organ called the 
pseudovitellus or mycetoma, whose function is not known. 
It contains organisms similar to yeasts. Sulc, Pierantoni 
and Buchner have written about these, and there is evidence 
of a symbiotic relationship, beneficial to both. The organ 
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and its flora is inherited. In some families it is a large and 
conspicuous part of the abdomen. 

This order is widespread, both in the tropics and temperate 
regions. It includes a great number of species. Lethierry 
and Severin catalogued Heteroptera. There is a special litera- 
ture on Coccidce and Aphidce, and individual families must be 
consulted for monographs. The authorities include Distant, 
Kirkaldy, Bergroth, Stal, as well as special authorities on the 
Coccidce and the like. Except the last four families, there is 
not a great literature apart from purely systematic works. The 



A. 

Fio. 63. — Wings of Hemiptera. A. Anthocorid. B. Capsid. 

cl = clavus. e — embolium. co = corium. m — cuncus. cm =>= cells of membrane, 
m = membrane. 

group is uniform, with little diversity of habits, and not 
attractive to entomologists. Catalogues and similar reference 
books are therefore few. 

The economic importance is due to the great number of 
plant-sucking species, which are now being identified as carriers 
also of plant disease. The important families are Penta- 
tomids, Lygaeids, Pyrrhocorids, Tingids, Capsids, and the 
whole Homoptera, Coccids and Aphids are the two most 
important families. Cimicidce include the Bed Bug, probably 
a carrier of disease in man. Eeduviidce are mainly beneficial 
as preying on other insects, but some may transmit disease in 
vertebrates. 

Butler (1923) has dealt at length with the Biology of the 
British Heteroptera, 
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Sub-Order I. HETEROPTEEA 

Base of hemelytra thickened. Front of head not touching 
fore -coxae. Rostrum free. 

{a) GYMNOCERATA 
Antennae conspicuous. 


Pentatomid^. 


Shield bugs. 


The meso thoracic scutellum large, covering the abdomen 
to the middle point or wholly. 

This large family is easily recognized. In size the species 
vary from a quarter of an inch to over an inch. Colouring is 
cryptic (greens, browns, dry-grass colour- 
ing and the like), or violently warning. 

The colour scheme may vary with each 
instar. The body is usually flat : the 
antennae are well developed ; wings and 
tegmina are used in flight, but the latter 
may be absent in the forms which have 
the scutellum covering the body. Sex 
recognition by external characters is 
usually impossible. 

The life-history is that of the group. 

The eggs are upright, shaped like a barrel, 
with an upper lid. They are laid in 
clusters on the plant. Habits divide the 
group into three : the common tropical 
ones live in the open on plants, in all 
stages ; the less common ones live on 

plants, but feed on caterpillars ; the still rona interstinctum L. 
less common species, which may become 
enormously abundant, live by day in the soil and emerge at 
night. Some mimic Scarabeids very closely, and have well- 
developed burrowing legs. Scent production is a common 
protection. 
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The sub-families of the Pentatomidce have been monographed 
by Schouteden in Genera Insectorum^ Fasc. 24 (1904 and 1906), 
30 (1905), 52 (1907) and 153 (1913). 

There are thirty-eight British Pentatomids. 

A few species are of economic importance when numerous ; 
they are included in the following genera : Antestia spp. are 
pests of coffee bushes. Bagrada attacks crucifers, as does also 
Eurydema and Murgantia, Wheat is attacked by CTilorochroa 
and rice by Nezara and Podops, Dolycoris is injurious to 
sunflowers. Cotton is attacked by Pentatoma. 


COREID^. 


Leaf -footed bugs. 

Antennae inserted above a line drawn from the eyes to the 
base of the rostrum. Scutellum small. Rostrum not 
curved. 

This is a large and widely distributed family of insects 
ranging in size from a quarter to one and a half inches : many 
are broad and somewhat heavily built, while others are more 
slender. Bright colouring is not often seen in this family, the 
majority of its members being dull brown or green, in many 
cases resembling dried leaves or grass. 

The head is small and set somewhat deeply in the prothorax. 
The antennae are four-jointed and moderately long ; the 
rostrum also is four-jointed. The large prothorax and the 
abdomen are often furnished with lateral spine-like processes. 
The legs, especially the posterior pair, are in many cases 
expanded in a leaf-like fashion, a feature which gives rise to 
the name of '' leaf -footed bugs.” The hemelytra cover the 
wings, which are often used. The dorsal surface of the 
abdomen, only seen when the insect is in flight, is in many 
cases brightly coloured. 

The life-history is typical of the group. The eggs are of 
two types: (1) oval and flattened, without ornamentation; 
(2) more elongate, upper surface not flattened. They are laid 
in clusters on the plant. The resulting nymphs undergo five 
moults before attaining maturity ; the wing-lobes do not 
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appear until the third moult. Stink glands are present in 
the nymphs on the dorsal surface of the abdomen. The habits 
of nymphs and adults are similar, both being feeders on 
plant-sap. 

Twenty-four species are found in Britain. 



Fig. G5. — A Coreid (about nat. size). 


This family is not of great economic importance ; a few 
species, however, are recorded as pests. Cucurbitaceous 
plants are attacked by species of Anasa and Leptoglosms ; 
pulse crops by species of Clavigmlla, and species of Leptocorisa 
infest rice. 


Bebytid.®. 

Like Coreidae, but with long legs ; the apices of the femora 
knobbed. 

This family consists of a few insects of delicate and slender 
build. They bear considerable resemblance to the smaller 
Coreids, but may be distinguished from them by the longer 
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legs and the knobbed apices of the femora. The colouring 
is nsually -unobtrusive. 

Up to the present they have been somewhat overlooked, 
and little is known of their life-history ; but it is reasonable 
to suppose that their habits are similar to those of the 
Coreids. 

There are eight British species of no economic importance. 


JjYGMIDM {MyodocMdce, Colobathristidce). 

Antennae inserted on the side of the head. Ocelli present. 

A large family, widely distributed throughout the world. 

Many of these insects cannot easily be distinguished from 
many of the smaller Coreids ; but as a rule the antennae are 
obviously inserted on the sides of the head, nearer the eyes 
than in the Coreids. The venation of the membranous part 
of the hemelytra also differs, for in the Lygaeids there are two 
basal cells which are wanting in the Coreid venation. Large 
size is not a characteristic of these insects, few being over half 
an inch in length. The colouring is variable, in some cases 
being vividly warning, and in others, dull, cryptic brown or 
grey. 

The head is of moderate size, with compound eyes, two 
ocelli and fairly long antennae. The rostrum is straight. 
The legs are long. Sex recognition by external characters is 
very difficult, if not impossible. 

The life-histories of few species have been worked out. 
Oval eggs are laid in clusters, either on the soil or on the food- 
plants. Some species are undoubtedly plant-feeders, and a 
few are known to be predaceous : but the habits of the majority 
remain a matter of conjecture. Both adults and nymphs are 
found in a variety of situations : in grass and low herbage, 
among fallen leaves, and on tree trunks, in some cases. 

There are sixty-six British species, all of which are small, 
dull-coloured forms. 

There are a few Lygseids of economic importance, such as 
species of the genus Blissus which attack wheat. Oxycarcenus 
and Oncopeltus are serious pests of cotton as they not only 
suck the seeds, but stain the lint with their excreta. 
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Pyrrhocorid-®. 

Like Lygaeidae, but without ocelli. 

This family contains about 300 species, widely distributed 
throughout the world. They are as a rule larger, from a 
quarter inch to two inches in length, and more brightly coloured 
than the Lygseids, to which in general characters they are 
similar. The chief point of distinction between the two 
families is the absence of ocelli in the Pyrrhocorids. In several 
species the membranous portion of the hemelytra is either 
much abbreviated or entirely wanting, and the wings also 
are absent. External sex recognition is difficult, except in 
the case of LoTiita grandis, in which the male has an abdomen 
of about twice the usual length, and very long antennae. 

As far as is known the life-history is more or less that of the 
group. Eggs are laid on plants or on the bare ground. Both 
nymphs and adults are, as far as can be ascertained, plant- 
feeders, and may usually be seen feeding openly on the food- 
plants. The number of broods a year varies according to 
species and climate. One species is gregarious and has been 
found living together in great numbers in depressions on the 
bark of trees. Dysdercus cmgulatus also is often found living 
gregariously on the silk-cotton plants in India. In common 
with Lygaeids, Coreids, etc., Pyrrhocorids possess glands which 
secrete an odoriferous fluid. 

There is only one British species, belonging to the genus 
Pyrrhocoris . 

Regarding economic importance, the only species which 
can really be termed pests are contained in one genus 
{Dysdercus), These few species are known as the ‘'cotton 
Stainers ” and do considerable damage to the cotton in the 
bolls by staining it a reddish tinge with their excreta. It is 
also thought that they stain the cotton fibre before the boll 
opens, by introducing a fungus through the medium of the 
rostrum. There are about twelve species of these “stainers,” 
of which perhaps the most important are D. cingulatus in 
India, D. ruficollis in the West Indies, and D. suturellus in 
U.S.A. 

R 
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Tingid^. 


Lace- wing bugs. 

Hemelytra reticulate. Pronotum usually with reticulate 
markings extending on lateral leaf -like expansions. Tarsi 
two -jointed. 

A family of moderate size and fairly wide distribution. 
Tingids are inconspicuous little insects, few of them attaining 
a length of a quarter of an inch. In spite of their dull colouring 
they will, on closer examination, be found to be very beautiful, 
owing to the intricate reticulation of the hemelytra, a feature 
giving rise to the name of ‘‘lace-wing bugs.’’ 

The head is small and in many cases covered by the prono- 
tum, which usually has lateral, leaf-like expansions, gracefully 
reticulated. With the exception of one genus (Piesma), the 
pronotum extends down over the scutellum, concealing it. 
Piesma is also the only genus in which ocelli are present. 
The third joint of the antennse is usually very long, and the 
apical joint is frequently somewhat clubbed. The rostrum, 
when at rest, lies in a deep groove. 

All, so far as known, are plant-feeders. Some species are 
gregariously inclined. The eggs are usually laid on plant 
tissues ; the nymphs feed openly on the plants. 

There are twenty-two British species. 

Economically this family is of little importance, there being 
but few species recorded as pests. Tingis pyri attacks pear in 
Europe, and members of two genera, Leptobyrsa and Stephanitis, 
damage the leaves of rhododendrons. 


Ara-didm. 

Broad, flat insects. Scutellum long. Abdomen pro- 
jecting beyond at the sides. Tarsi two -jointed. 

This family, which has a wide distribution in both temperate 
and tropical regions, consists of about 300 flat, obscurely 
coloured little insects. They are all easily recognized by the 
fact of their flatness and having the apex and sides of the 
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abdomen extending beyond the hemelytra and being visible 
from above. The colouring is black or brown. 

The antennse are four-jointed, somewhat short and thick. 
There are no ocelli. The scutellum is rather long and the 
abdomen is often sculptured. The fore-legs are inserted on 
the disc of the prosternum. The hemelytra lie flat on the 
abdomen, but, as stated above, do not entirely cover it. 

The habitat of both nymphs and adults is usually under 
bark, but they have also been found in decaying wood, under 
stones, or among fallen leaves. Little is known of the life- 
history. The nymphs are in some cases more brightly coloured 
than the adults ; an instance of this may be seen in Aneurus 
IcBvis, a British species. A definite statement as to the food- 
habits cannot yet be made, but fungus growths under bark, 
etc., probably form the greater part of their diet. 

There are six British species. 


HEBRIBiE. 

Small. Body clothed below with dense, silvery pubescence. 
Antennse five -jointed. 

This family contains only about a dozen species, all of which 
are very small and inconspicuous. The silvery pubescence on 
the underside of the body should render these insects easy to 
recognize, as they differ from the Hydrometrids in having five- 
jointed antennae. 

Little is known of the life-history and habits. They are 
usually found in wet moss. 

There are two British species, both belonging to the genus 
Hebrus. 


H YD ROMETRID^ . 

Antennae four -jointed. Tarsi two -jointed. Body clothed 
beneath with silvery, velvety pubescence. Live on the 
surface of water. 

This family contains some 160 species, widely distributed 
throughout the world. They vary considerably in form, but 
are all of dull colouring, being usually grey, black, or yellow- 
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iHh. Home are quiU^ small ; othtTs an* nver lui inch in length ; 
the majority arc: elongate un<l narrow. 

In most cases the antenna* are long ami the eyes well 
developed. 'Fhc^ rostrum is short and curved. Nearly all 
arc wing(‘d, and th(! hemelytra arc* nsnaliy without any mc-ni- 
hranous portion. In the genus IlaMmUa both hemelytra and 
wings are absent, and the ineso- and meta thetrax are very 
closely unitc'd, forming the major part of the hody, the* abdomen 
being very small. (Jen<*rally the* abd<»n«‘n is of normal 
structure, and the body is elothc-d fieneath with n clenw*. 



silvery pubescc'nce <»f a velvety nature. 'Fbc* legs are usmilly 
long, esjMcoially the intermediate and jictst<*rior pairs ; ijj Rome 
Rjcecies they are very long. Tin* fore-h*gs of some* sja*eie« an* 
prehensile. 

These curious insecds live* on the siirfaee of the water in 
jwnds and streams. The majority hiivi* flic* imiiKtial iiahit of 
walking and running on the surface film without breaking 
through. Home sjKJcies drown if suhmergcai ; others are able 
to go beneath the surface, taking a supply of air with them. 
They sometimes leave the water, walking on plants by the* 
bank. Some are very active, others more sluggish. They are 
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predaceous, feeding on small insects that chance to fall into 
the water. 

The eggs are usually encased in a gummy secretion and 
attached to the stems of submerged plants. 

The genus Halobates is entirely marine ; specimens have been 
found on the surface of the sea 500 miles from the land. In 
rough weather these insects are said to go below the surface. 
Their food is either recently dead organisms or the smaller 
forms of jelly-fish. Eggs have been found laid on a floating 
feather, and in one instance a female has been found with eggs 
attached to her body. 

There are fourteen British Hydrometrids. 

Henicocephalid^. 

Head long, divided into two distinct lobes . Rostrum short, 
curved. Hemelytra membranous throughout, conspicuously 
veined. 

A small but widely distributed family of one genus, con- 
taining about a dozen species. They are small, elongate 
insects allied to the Reduviids, but may easily be distinguished 
by the curious formation of the head, which is swollen, globe- 
like, behind the eyes. Ocelli are situated on this globular 
part : the antennae are placed on the front portion. The 
rostrum is short and curved. The somewhat large hemelytra 
are membranous throughout and distinctly veined. 

Judging by the shape of the rostrum, these insects are 
probably predaceous. They have been found in damp, 
decaying vegetation. Westwood says they are inclined to be 
gregarious, and have been seen dancing in the air, like midges. 

There are no British representatives, the nearest species 
occurring in Southern Europe. 

PHYMATIDiE. 

Fore-legs short and stout, femur broadened, tibia curved 
and pointed, pressed tightly against femur. Tarsi absent 
in some cases. 

This family, which is fairly widely distributed in both 
temperate and tropical regions, contains from 90 to 100 
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HpecieH. They arc^ very eurioun innedH find is kiiewii 

about them. 

The Htrueturc^ of the foredegn in very iiiiiiHiiiii, esjM^eially iii 
some forms in which the tibia is mi ieii lulled in the fi*iiiiir in 
such a w^ay tha.t a j)in<*c»rdike stnuiiire is the result ; iii llii'se 
forms, as well us in some otluTs, the tarsi lire smiting. In 
some Hpc‘ck‘H the* fore-legs arc* rapt oriiil. The* ifittuiiirfliitte mid 
posterior legs arc* of normal ehiirueter* The eyes are large 
and Hom(*whai I'lromincmt.. The* pronofuiti mid sifli*s of the 
abdomen of some* specic^s an* furnished willi spirii's. 

It is believ(‘d tJuit th<*sc:* iiiH(*et-s are preditreotiH. iiiid indeed 
one Hpc*eic‘K at Ic*aHt is known to luipliire mid stieh limieydiees. 
There arc^ no British Hpc*eic*s, the* Jieurr*sl ocfuirriiig in Friiiiee. 

HKorviin.K. 

Rostrum curved, usually stout, not closely pressed to the 
prosternum. Head usually elongate. 

A large family eoiitaiiiing some sprrirs, iiidriy dFIri - 

Initcal in botli f4*rii|K*rate and tropieiil rrgioiis, 

Redtiviids arc*^ UHually about lifilf iiii iiir}i in iiuigtfi, liiit 
many are only a quiirt.er of an ineli long* while ollif*r^ iiiiiy 
attain the length of an ineh. In eolntir they lire eitlier iliill 
or vividly wiirriing, many being bright red iirid liliiel, lliey 
vary greatly in form, some reseirililiiig other htigs i^tieii iw 
(joreids, Pyrrfioeorids, Lygnnds, wdiilc* iifiif*rs nre %'‘ery like 
e.ertain flicks, ants, etc. 

The licmd is iisually long, with ii slinrt', sotnewdiiil ^lotil 
threc-ojointod rostrum, which is eiirved, mill not prrsmai idfi«dy 
against the proHternum. The eoiiifioiitifl f*yri4 nri* pljief^il ni 
a eonsiderabla distance from the prciiiofiitiL Cieeili, wlieri 
prc!8ent, are plaeecl la^hind the eyes. The firit-iaifiip, Msiiiilly 
of moderate length, are sometimi^s very long, iitid In srufir^' 
hairy. The prothoraK is well develojM-^il mid fjff4ui lienrs ii 
transversti constriction in the middle. The Iieiiielytrii con- 
sist of three divisions and wings are iistiaJly preseril ; litif sriitii* 
females are wingless. The legs vary eoiisicierfiliiy ; in stnne 
B|Micies, which rcmembla flies suefi m Tifiiilids, lliey are i^ery 
long and slenciar, and in many cases liiiiry. Kotne foriiw liav^e 
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the femora and tibiae spined, while the fore-legs are often 
dilated and spined. 

Although so large and curious a family, little is known of the 
life-history. As far as has been ascertained, eggs are laid in 
clusters on plants, etc. They are cylindrical, with a lid at one 
end for the emergence of the young Reduviid. It is said that 
in Brazil the nymphs of the genus Ghilianella, which are of 
very slender form, are carried about by the female, the elongate 
nymphs curling their abdomen round her body. The nymphs 
of one of the British species, 

Nabis lativentris, greatly re- 
semble ants, with which they 
run about on plants. 

The majority of the Redu- 
viids are predaceous, catching 
other insects and sucking their 
juices. A few species are be- 
lieved to be herbivorous. Many 
emit an odour, more or less 
unpleasant, and some of the 
more powerful forms are pos- 
sessed of a somewhat poisonous 
bite, and do not hesitate to 
attack man. Some species of 
the genus Conorhinus are found 
in houses, where the young have 
been seen with a covering of 
dust, etc., adhering to the body. 

These may have an importance in the transmission of disease 
organisms. Reduviids are, as a rule, both diurnal and nocturnal 
of habit. Hibernation usually takes place in the adult stage. 

There are eighteen British species. 

On account of their predaceous habits Eeduviids are possibly 
beneficial. 



Fig. 67. — Typical Reduviid 
(about nat. size). 


Saldidje. 

Rostrum curved, long. Ocelli placed between the eyes. 

A family of about 100 species, fairly widely distributed. 
Saldids are dark-coloured, active little insects, with a long. 
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curved rewtrum and ]>r<)mim“nt cycH, hedween whicli IkUit, 
ocelli arc placed. The Kcutellum is hirge. I’Ih* heinelytrn, 
which entirely cover the ahdonu'n, are without a ciuieus. 

These little insectH lea<l a Kcini-acjuatic life in wet moss an<i 
material of a similar nature. Th<-y are very active, aiul may 
often he seen running and jumping ahout on wet mud. 'I'hey 
arc ahlo to fly, and some species are attracted liy light. Nothing 
is known of the earlier stages. 'I’here ar<“ ninetc'cn British 
species, all of which belong to the genus Saida. 


Akroemiun.iv. 

Head short. Hemelytra short, wings absent. Marine. 

Oncf siH'cies, Ae.pophilu.'i hannairei, etmiprises tlii.s family. 
It is a small insect, sjamding the greater part *>f its life covered 
by the sea (c.f. Aeptifi, (’arahida). It hu-s a very short head, 
without ocelli. The hemelytra are very short ami wings arc* 
entirely absent. It ctceurs most frecjuently on the* shore's 
of Western France, when* it is nearly always c'overed by 
the wat(*r. It very possibly Hvc's on small soft marine 
animals or on Algm. It has be!*n foumi on the* Sicuth (!oast 
of England and the East Coast of Ireland. 


('KnATcKOMItlU/K. 

Hemelytra with cuneus and emboHum. Antenna with 
the two apical joints long and slender, with long hairs. 

This is a small family containing ahout thirty mimit<* 
species. Th(< luuvd is somewiiat prtdoiiged in front, with the 
eyes set rather far Imek. Oeelli an* present. The tarsi are 
three- jointed. 

Little is known of the huhits or life- history. The adults 
have up to the present lau'n found only in »iamj> sittndions, 
such as moss, dead leaves, etc. There are only three British 
species, which by some authors have been inchuh'd with the 

OimieidtE. 
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CiMICIDJE. 

Body very flat. Hemelytra and wings practically absent. 
No ocelli. 

This family contains only about a dozen species, most of 
which are widely distributed. 

They are small, reddish-brown insects, round in shape and 
very flat. The head is short and broad, with four-jointed 
antennae and somewhat prominent compound eyes ; there are 
no ocelli. The rostrum rests in a groove beneath the head. 
The prothorax is well developed. The legs are moderately 
long, with three- jointed tarsi. The hemelytra are very rudi- 
mentary and wings are absent, so that the broad, flat abdomen 
is left uncovered. 

All the members of this family are parasitic on the bodies 
of mammals and birds. The ill-famed bed-bug [Cimex lectu- 
larius) belongs to this family, and is often found in the habita- 
tions of man. The life-history has been worked out. Oblong, 
sculptured eggs are laid in cracks of furniture, flooring, etc. ; 
they are provided at one end with a lid for the emergence of 
the nymphs, which takes place in from five to ten days after 
the laying of the eggs. Five moults are undergone before 
maturity is reached, and in favourable conditions are effected 
in two months ■ but the life-history can be greatly prolonged 
should the conditions be unfavourable. During cold weather 
the bugs become torpid, laying up in cracks, etc. Before each 
moult, and before the process of egg-laying, a meal of blood 
seems to be required. When the bug wishes to suck blood, it 
injects saliva into the wound made by its piercing organ, 
causing a flow of blood to the spot, enabling the bug to gorge 
itself unhindered. Bed-bugs are nocturnal, hiding away in 
cracks and crannies during the day. They are possessed of an 
offensive smell. Cockroaches and Red Ants are the best- 
known natural checks on these noisome insects. 

Other members of the family infest birds and bats, and in 
general characters are similar to the bed-bug. 

Four species are found in Britain, of which the notorious 
C. Uctutarius is the best known. 

Beside the mere fact of their unpleasantness, bed-bugs are 
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regarded with, great suspicion, as they might well be the 
carriers of some dread disease ; but so far no definite accusation 
can be made, except in India, where it is stated that these bugs 
aid in the transmission of kala-azar.” 


ANTHOCOBIDiE. 

Hemelytra with embolium and cuneus. Ocelli present. 
Head produced in front. Third and fourth joints of antennae 
not twice as long as first and second together. 

This family comprises some 300 small insects of wide 
distribution. They are usually dull coloured and incon- 
spicuous. 

The head is produced to a point in front. Ocelli are present 
and the eyes are set not far from the pronotum. The antennae 
are of moderate length. The hemelytra have both cuneus and 
embolium ; in a few cases they are somewhat abbreviated, the 
membranous part being absent. The legs are of moderate 
length. Some species live under bark, others occur in ants’ 
nests ; the majority are found on flowers, where it is considered 
they feed on pollen. A few species are definitely known to 
capture and suck Thrips. 

There are twenty-nine British species. 


POLYCTENin.®. 

Hemelytra short, undivided. Antennae four -jointed. 
Rostrum three -jointed. Body hairy. Tarsi four -jointed. 

Only seven species are known of this curious family. Beyond 
the fact of their being found on the bodies of certain bats, 
little is known about them. One species, Polyctenes lyrce, has 
been described as being elongate and flattened, with the 
head divided into two portions, and the upper surface of 
the body clothed with minute hairs. Westwood figures P. 
fumarius with the intermediate and posterior pairs of legs 
very long. 

No species have been recorded from Britain, 
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Capsids (Miridce). 

Hemelytra with cuneus, no embolium. 

This family is one of the largest and most widely distributed 
of the Hemiptera. 

Capsids are small to moderate sized insects, with rather more 
delicate integument than most of the other families. Bright 
coloured species are not often seen, the majority being dull 
yellow, green, brown, etc. They vary in shape, some being 
narrow and elongate, while others are of more oval form. 



Fig. 68. — A Capsid. 


The head is distinct, with four-jointed antennae, of which 
the basal joint is in many cases dilated. The eyes are well 
developed and ocelli are present in some species. The rostrum 
is four- jointed and more or less closely applied to the proster- 
num, but not in a groove. The hemelytra and wings are some- 
what large. The embolium is in some species partially present, 
but in no case is it entirely so. The legs are slender and 
moderately long. Capsids fly readily, are active, and many 
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have the power of leaping like the Halticids. The spe 
one genus, Helopeltis, have a curious structure reseml 
pin, projecting up from the scutellum. 

The majority of Capsids are herbivorous, occurring ii 
and low vegetation. A few species are thought to It 
daceous. 

Eggs are laid in plant tissues, the female being pr 
with an extrusible ovipositor for this purpose. In som< 
the eggs are provided with a converging long and she: 
cess, the ends of which are exposed and not buried in thi^ 
tissues with the rest of the egg. The nymphs usually 
five moults. 

There are 176 British species. 

A considerable number of Capsids are of economic i: 
ance, as they are injurious to various crops. Speu 
Galocoris are injurious to hops, millet and beet. Two 
of Disphinctus are injurious to the betel- vine and cin 
Dicyphus spp. attack tobacco. Helopeltis theivora 
‘‘mosquito blight of tea in India. Heterocordylus c< 
species which attack plum and apple trees. Several spe 
Lygus are injurious. Oncognathus and Orthotylus also c 
injurious species. Plesiocoris sp. is a pest of apples, j 
capsus sp. attacks potato and gooseberry. 


(&) CEYPTOCEEATA 

Mainly aquatic. Antennae concealed. Front of 
touching fore -coxae. 

Pelogonid^ (Galgulidce). 

Body short and broad. Head very broad, with proi 
eyes ; ocelli present. Posterior legs thin, forme 
running. 

A small family of about twenty species widely disti 
over the world. 

They are small to moderate sized insects, broad and. 
shape and dull of colour. The head is very broad, w: 
eyes large and prominent : ocelli are also present ; th< 
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as a whole is short, broad and compact. The posterior legs 
are somewhat long and formed for running. The fore-legs of 
some species are raptorial and have the femora dilated. 

Pelogonids are only semi-aquatic in habit, and are usually 
found on damp mud, etc., near streams. On land they are 
very active, running and leaping readily ; but in the water their 
movements are awkward, as they are obviously not adapted 
for swimming. The life-history is not known ; in all prob- 
ability they are predaceous. 

There are no British species, the nearest representative of 
the family occurring in the south of Europe. 
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Nepid^. 

Water scorpions. 

Fore-legs raptorial, attached to front of prosternum. 
Abdomen terminated in a pair of respiratory processes. 

This is a family of curious insects found in fresh water. They 
are widely distributed. Recognition should be easy, for they 
are all flat dingy insects, with large raptorial fore-legs. In 
shape they are either elongate-oval (Nepa), or elongate and 
narrow (Ranatra), The rostrum is short and powerful and 
the eyes well developed. The pronotum is well developed. 
The hemelytra entirely cover the abdomen and wings. At the 
apex of the abdomen there are two long filament-like pro- 
cesses, which, fitting together, form a tube for the passage of 
the air to the spiracles under the hemelytra. In many cases 
the dorsal surface of the abdomen, seen only when the heme- 
lytra and wings are apart, is brightly coloured. The inter- 
mediate and posterior legs are of moderate length. These 
curious insects live in shallow, fresh water, preferring that 
which is nearly stagnant. 

The eggs are curious, being provided at one end with a 
number of filaments, of which there are two in the genus 
Ranatra, and seven in Nepa. It is supposed that a supply of 
air is conveyed to the body of the egg by these filaments. The 
eggs of Nepa are laid in the stems of submerged plants, with 
the ends of the filaments projecting. Ranatra eggs are more 
usually laid in the stems and leaves of floating plants. 
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Both nympliH and adults an* prc*<lHC(‘ouH, ciitidiiiig and 
Bucking the sinall forms of aquatic* life*. llH*y an* scuui-whui 
Hhiggishj clinging to weeds, etc., feu’ long pcTiods. 

There are two British sj>(*eieB, one helonging to Xtpa, and 
the other to Mavatra, 


NAlTC<UiIO/K. 

Posterior tibiae spiny. B’ore-legs Inserted on disc of 
anterior margin of prosternum. 

A small hut widely distrihulcal faniily of acjuatie iiisec'ls id 
moch»rate size and eoinpact build, uHually dull hnmii or lilac*k 
in colour. 

The head is soinc^what sunk into the tlioriix ; tin* eyes are 
well diweloped. The fon*degH are more <jr less riiptoriiil; the 
middle and posterior legs are formed for swimiiiiiig, the jwis- 
terior pair having the tibife spiny. The lieirifdytra eiiver the 
abdomen and probably hold a supply of fiir. 

Beyond tlu^ facd^ of their being precliieeoiiH and living in 
frc*Hh. watcT, little is kiumui of thi* Kiuic’orids. T}if*y are niiieli 
more active than tin* N<*pidH. 

There are two Britisli Hpe^eies, of m’hieli one, lielfiiigiiig to 
the genus Naumris, is qtiite c'cutiinom 


BKI4»STOMIlnfL 

Posterior tibiae flat, with swimming hairs. AfitenfiiB 
four-jointed. Fore-legs Inserted on disc of liiiterior margin 
of prosternum. 

This family, wliieh eoniaiuH the largest of the lleiiiipteroiw 
insecis, is widely diHtrihuled, but eliicdly oeciirs in Irojiieiil 
regions. The speeieH of tlie genus iiri* %^ery big. 

at least lieiiig from 4 U> 4| irtelies long. There lire 
s|)ecies of inori^ moderate size. AH are dark hrriwii or tdiiek. 
In shapt^ they arc^ elongat<*«ovit! itnd soiiiewfinl fiittteiieii 

The head is set ch,*eply in the lliorfix. The eyes lire large 
and prominent* The rernirum is sliort hut jMiwerftil. Hii* 
four-jointed aiitennie are tmiiaily liidcleti, iiiid in the eii-m* of 
Jkhdmnu^ are received into a v<»ry di»ep, lairdiki* |ioekt*t.. The 
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fore-legs are stout and more or less raptorial ; the middle and 
posterior pairs are formed for swimming. On the abdomen 
there are short appendages which convey air to a band of 
pubescence passing laterally round the lower part of the 
abdomen. 

The eggs of some species are carried on the back of the male. 
The eggs of Belostoma indica, one of the largest species, are 
laid in clusters on plant-stems. In cases where they are known 
the nymphs are said to more or less resemble the adults. Both 
nymphs and adults are predaceous, the big species of Belostoma 
not hesitating to attack, and suck dry, a toad. The puncture 
made by the rostrum of these big species is considered to be 
poisonous. Some species are attracted by light. 

NoTO]srECTin.aEi. 

Head concealed below pronotum. Fore-legs attached to 
posterior margin of prosternum. Rostrum free, three- or 
four -jointed. 

This family, which is closely allied to the Corixidce, is fairly 
widely distributed. 

Notonectids range from quite small to moderate sized forms. 
They are not brightly coloured, but are usually yellowish or 
grey. The body is convex and oval. The head is sunk into 
the thorax ; the eyes are large. The rostrum is three- or four- 
jointed and somewhat stout. The fore-legs, though not 
exactly raptorial, are used more for grasping than swimming. 
The air supply is retained under the elytra, and by an arrange- 
ment of hairs on the body. Notonectids always swim on their 
backs, using the posterior legs much in the fashion of oars. 
They are very buoyant, and when motionless, have to cling 
to weeds, to keep themselves from rising to the surface. 
They occur in ponds and tanks, and are probably predaceous. 

The eggs are generally laid in the tissues of plants ; in some 
forms they are laid under leaves. The nymphs of some 
species undergo five or six moults. 

Observations have been made on this family by R6gimbart 
(1874), Miall (1895), and Delcourt (1909). 

There are two British species, one belonging to the genus 
Notonecta, and the other to Plea. 
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CORIXIDiE. 

Head not concealed . Prosternum short, fore -legs attached 
to the posterior margin. Rostrum concealed, apparently 
one -jointed. 

This family, the species of which are very like the Noto- 
nectids, is of moderately wide distribution. 

Corixids are generally flatter in form than the Notonectids, 
from which they may easily be distinguished in their habitat, 
by the fact of their swimming in a normal manner, and not on 
the back. They are usually dark blackish-brown in colour. 

The head is free and not covered by the pronotum ; the 
rostrum, which is apparently one- jointed, is generally concealed 
by being retracted. These insects are much less buoyant than 
the Notonectids, and are able to remain under the surface 
without effort : only coming up for air. The air supply is 
taken directly into the spiracles and not carried in reserve 
under the hemelytra. They are found in much the same 
situations as the preceding family, and may often be seen 
in large numbers resting on the mud at the bottom of ponds. 

The eggs are usually glued in masses to submerged objects. 
In Mexico the eggs of two species are used as food by the 
natives, as are also the insects themselves. The adults can 
produce a noise under water by rubbing the fore-legs against 
the proboscis. 

Miall (1895) has made some observations on this family. 
There are thirty British species, most of them belonging to the 
genus Corixa. 


Sub-Order II. HOMOPTERA 

Hemelytra not thickened at the base. Front of head 
touching fore-coxae. Tarsi, with three-, two- or one-joint. 

In this sub-order we include also the four families some- 
times separated as PTiytophthires on account of their longer 
antennae and more degenerate (parasitic) structure. It is 
difficult to draw any line between the nymphs of Membracids 
or Cercopids and Psyllids. 
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ClCADID^. 

Ocelli in a triangle on the vertex. Antennae with basal 
segment and three -jointed bristle. 

This family contains the largest insects of the HomopUra, 
About 800 species are known, the majority occurring in the 
warmer parts of the earth. They are robust insects ; some 
with a wing-expanse of several inches. Colour varies : in 
some forms the wings 
are clear and shining, 
in others both wings 
and body are brightly 
pigmented. In many 
there is cryptic bark 
colouring when at rest 
and bright “ decep- 
tive ” colouring when 
in flight. 

The head is broad 
and well developed, 
with small antennae, 
consisting of a basal 
segment furnished with 
a bristle. The eyes arc 
usually prominent ; 
three ocelli arc placed 
in a triangular fashion 
on the vertex ot the 

head. The thorax is ,, o m^rn. 

well developed, with a 

conspicuous mesonotum. The abdomen is broadly joined to 
the thorax. At the base of the abdomen in the male are 
sound-producing organs, with external flap-like structures. 
The wings are conspicuously veined, and sloped at an angle 
over the abdomen. The legs are of more or less normal 
character. 

The earlier stages are passed underground, the nymphs 
living sometimes at a considerable distance from the surface, 

s 
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and feeding on the roots of trees and plants. When fully 
grown, the nymph climbs up to the top of the burrow and on 
to a plant, to which it clings while the skin splits dorsally 
down the middle of the thoracic segments and the adult insect 
emerges. The eggs in some cases are laid in bark, the nymphs 
burrowing into the ground on hatching. The length of the 
nymphal stage varies, and in one notorious instance is sixteen 
years, the adult emerging in the summer of the seventeenth 
year for a short period. The nymphs are very unlike the 
adults, being colourless and with weak integument; they 
possess larger antennse and fossorial fore-legs. The pupae are 
shorter in form and have a more shelHike integument ; wing- 

lobes are visible at the 
sides of the abdomen ; the 
fore-legs are very power- 
ful. 

The adults are most 
abundant in forests, par- 
ticularly in moist areas. 
They feed on the sap of 
trees. Their presence is 

Fig. 70.— cieadid nymph, (x ij.) made known by the con- 

tinuous shrill noise made 
by the males, who produce the sound for no apparent 
reason, unless it be to attract the females. The sound is 
produced by the vibration of a tense membrane in the 
base of the thorax ; muscular actions vibrate this mem- 
brane and the sound produced is magnified by other mem- 
branes and the flap, or operculum, covering the base of 
the abdomen. 

Cicadas are much preyed upon by birds, mantids, etc. 

The sub-family Gicadince is monographed by Distant in the 
Genera Insectorum, Fasc. 142 (1912), and the sub-family 
Oceanince in Fasc. 158 (1914). Observations on the seventeen- 
year Cicada have been made by Eiley (1885). 

There is only one British species, occurring as a rarity in 
the New Forest. 

The seventeen-year Cicada {Cicada sejptemdecim) is a serious 
pest m the United States. 
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FuLGORIDiE. 

Two (rarely three) ocelli beneath or near the eyes. 
Antennse of two joints and a bristle, inserted below the 
eyes. 

This is a family of wide distribution and a large number of 
species, showing much diversity of form. Some Fulgorids are 
quite small, others are very large : the Lantern-flies are included 
in this family ; they were so called because the front of the 
head, extending into a bladder-like structure, was believed to 
be luminous. Many species are brightly coloured, and moth- 
like in form ; others are quite dull and inconspicuous. With 
such great variety of 
form it is difficult to give 
any definite characters. 

The head is distinct, and 
often prolonged forwards 
and upwards into curious 
shapes. The eyes of 
many species are large. 

Ocelli, usually two, rarely 
three, in number, are 
placed in hollows near or 
beneath the eyes. The 
antennse usually consists 
of two joints and a 
bristle; the two joints are sometimes prolonged and flattened. 
The body as a whole is short, but well developed. Heme- 
lytra are present, and wings also, in most cases. The wings 
are seldom coloured, but the hemelytra are often brightly 
pigmented; when at rest they slope over the body at an 
angle. The legs vary greatly ; the fore-legs are sometimes 
expanded leaf-like, while the posterior legs bear tufts of spurs 
and rows of spines. Some species carry, at the end of the 
abdomen, tufts or patches of a white, waxy secretion. The 
female is provided with an ovipositor. 

As far as known eggs are laid in plant-tissues, sometimes in 
bark, and are often covered and mixed with a cottony, waxy 



(I.) (11.) 

Fig. 71. — ^Head of Fulgorid. (I) Lateral 
view. (II) Ventral view. 

a = anteimw beneath the eyes, o «= ocella beneath 
or near the eyes. 
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secretion produced by the female. The number of moults is 
usually five. Some nymphs, especially those of the above- 

named species, carry long tufts 
of white, waxy material at the 
end of the abdomen. 

All, as far as known, are feeders 
on plant-sap, and are found on 
trees, plants and in grass. Some 
species live in the soil on the roots 
of plants and grass. A few forms 
are somewhat gregarious. 

There are many insect checks 
on Fulgorids : these include ear- 
wigs, Chrysopids, Coccinellids, 
Dryinids, Strepsiptera, Pipuncu- 
lids. There are about eighty 
British Fulgorids. Some species 
are of economic importance, 
chiefly as pests of sugar-cane ; 
they are included in the following- 
genera : Delphax, Peregrinus, Per- 
Icinsiella and Pyrilla. A species 
of Siphanta attacks mango in Hawaii. 



Fig. 72. — ^Nymph of a Ful- 
gorid last instar [ X 4) 
(Pyrilla aberrans). 


Membracidje. 


Thorn insects. 

Tarsi three -jointed. Prothorax produced backwards into 
a process. Ocelli placed between the eyes. Antennae in 
front of the eyes. 

A large family, occurring chiefly in tropical regions. 

Membracids are very curious insects of various grotesque 
forms. They are not large, few being more than 10 mm. in 
length. The colouring is usually dull brown, which together 
with their thorn-like appearance render them very incon- 
spicuous. 

The head is small and usually concealed by the enlarged 
prothorax. Two ocelli are placed between the eyes. The 
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prothorax is produced posteriorly and laterally into a paired 
or single thorn-like structure which varies greatly in length 
and shape. The hemelytra and wings are sometimes small ; 
they are folded at an angle over the abdomen when at rest. 
Veins are distinct. The legs are short, but well developed. 
The sexes are outwardly similar. In one genus, Darthula, the 
abdomen is produced posteriorly 
into a bristly process. 

Eggs are laid in slits made by 
the female in the bark of twigs. 

Sometimes they are very neatly 
arranged. They are cylindrical, with 
rounded ends, and have a spine-like 
process curving from one end. The 
nymphs are in many cases gregari- 
ous, sitting about in clusters on 
the food-plant. They are quite un- 
like the adults, there being little 
sign of the enlarged prothorax. 

Both nymphs and adults feed on 
the sap of twigs, but only of a 
certain number of plants. In some 
species the nymphs have an exten- 
sile process at the end of the abdo- 
men which excretes a sweet fluid 
sought by certain species of ants. 

The group is essentially tropical, with two British species : 
a few are mentioned as pests in the United States ; but generally 
the group is not economically important. 



Fig. 73. — Head and pro- 
thorax of a Membracid. 
(I) Front view. (II) Lateral 
view. 

0 == ocelli, a == antenna. 


CERCOFiniB. 


Erog-hoppers. 

Two ocelli on the vertex. Antennae between the eyes. 
Hind tibia with stout teeth and a cluster of spines at apex. 

This family is widely distributed in both temperate and 
tropical regions. Its members are small and usually dull- 
coloured insects ; there are large tropical species with warning 
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coloration. Cercopids are easily distinguished from the 
Membracids by the simple prothorax, and from the Jassids 
by the hind tibia being furnished with a cluster of teeth at the 
apex. They have a curious wedge-shaped appearance. In 
the sub-family Machoerotince, the scutellum is produced into 
a spine. Eggs in one instance are laid on twigs. The nymphs 
of many species live concealed in masses of frothy matter 
produced by themselves from a mixture of liquid excrement 
and waxy secretion. These white masses are commonly called 



Fig. 74. — Head and Leg of a Cercopid. Fig. 76 . — Tricophora vulneraia. 

0 = two ocelli, a = antenna. ( X 6.) 


^^cuckoo-spit” or ''frog-spit.” Other nymphs livedn tubes 
formed of a liquid secretion which hardens. In other species 
the nymphs lead free lives. The adults are very active, many 
being able to leap a considerable distance. They are usually 
found on trees, low vegetation and grasses. Natural enemies 
include egg parasites ; the nymphs and adults are eaten by 
numerous other insects, as well as by toads, birds, and 
lizards ; Williams (1921) records a fungus in Trinidad. 

Lallemand monographs the family in Genera Insectorum^ 
Ease. 143 (1912). Seven species occur in Britain. 
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Jassid^. 


Leaf-hoppers. 

Two ocelli on the vertex. Hind tibia with two rows of 
spines . 

A large family of wide distribution. 

Jassids are all small, some being quite minute. They are 
easily distinguished from the Cercopids by having two rows 
of spines on the hind tibia. In many cases they have delicate 
integument and are pale in colour, 
often being green, yellow, or brown ; 
a few tropical species are warningly 
coloured, others are black. The body 
as a whole is narrow, with parallel 
sides. The head is broad, with small 
thread-like antennae and two ocelli 
placed on the vertex ; the eyes are 
not very prominent. The wings are 
somewhat tightly pressed to the abdo- 
men. The legs are well developed. 

The female has a concealed ovipositor. 

Eggs are laid in the leaves and stems 
of plants. The nymphs are active, 
running openly on the plant. The 
life-history is in some cases very short, 
several broods being gone through in 
a year. 

Jassids are found almost everywhere : on trees, plants of 
all kinds, and many grasses. They are very active and have 
the power of leaping. 

There are over 200 British Jassids. 

Many species of Jassids are serious pests, either by injuring 
the foliage of plants direct or by transmitting plant diseases. 
The more important species are contained in the following 
genera : Chlorita on various crops ; Cicadula attacks cereals, 
as does Deltocephalus. Empoasca is injurious to several 
crops, and Eupteryx to potato. Eutettix tenella is the Beet 
Leaf Hopper. Idiocerus is a pest of mango. Jassus is 


o 



Fig. 76. — A Jassid. 
(I) Head. (II) Leg. 
a = antenna, o'— ocelli. 
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found on various crops. SelenopJiorus attacks rice, and Tetti- 
gonia apple. TypMocyba is chiefly injurious to the vino. 


PsYLLiDJE (Ohermidce). 

Jumping Plant”lice. 

Small insects. Tarsi two -jointed. Three ocelli ; antennae 
nine- to ten -jointed ; wings, one or two pairs in both sexes, 
with veins, and sloped over the body. Nymph flattened, 
partially active in all stages ; anal aperture on the ventral 
surface, with glandular pores secreting wax. 

These small insects are common and well distributed in 
temperate and in tropical regions, being found both on plants 
and in galls formed by them on plants ; the scheme of coloration 
is usually cryptic. 

The antennae are moderately long ; the head is well developed 
in the adult, that of the nymph much less so ; the head is 
provided with a sucking beak and compound eyes. The 
abdomen is well developed, and the legs are formed for running, 
the hind pair for leaping. The thorax has one or two pairs of 
hyaline wings, with usually five veins. Though the males 
and females are similar in general appearance, the males can 
easily be distinguished by the fact that their genitalia are 
turned upwards and curved ; those of the females are straight, 
pointed, and concealed between the upper and lower segments 
of the abdomen. In addition, the abdomen of the fertilized 
females is slightly broader than that of the males. The 
spiracles in the adult lead directly to the main tracheal trunk ; 
in the larva there are various protective devices, between the 
external opening and the tracheal trunk, which are as follows : 

'' (i) The Spiracles (three on the abdomen, and two on the 
thorax) are each situated in a pit which is covered with long 
haks. 

{ii) The external lid of the spiracle. This is formed by a 
thick process which lies across the spiracle. 

(Hi) The closing apparatus. This con^sts of thickened 
chitin stretching from one side of the tube to the other. It is 
acted upon by the spiracular muscles which are attached to 
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this apparatus. When these muscles contract, this transverse 
bar of chitin is pulled apart and the spiracle is opened. 

“ [iv) Atrium. Below the closing apparatus is a cavity 
which communicates with the main tracheal trunk. 

'' The simple structure of the spiracle of the adult and the 
more complex structure of that of the young lead one to infer 
that the adult will react more readily to an insecticide, and 
this is actually the case.” (Awati, 1915.) 

The females have nine or ten egg-tubes on either side, 
which communicate with two oviducts, and open into them ; 
the oviducts themselves join and open into the vagina ven- 
trally, as one duct. The vagina has powerful circular muscles 




Fig, 77. — Indigo Psylla ? ( X 20) {Poyllopa punctopemiis). 

Hind-end of abdomen of S • ( X 20.) 

and accessory glands : the latter open into the distal portion. 
The spermatheca lies below the vagina and oviducts, and 
also has an opening into the distal portion of the vagina, which 
itself communicates with the ovipositor ; the ovipositor is 
formed by the invagination of the posterior segments of the 
abdomen. 

The eggs are, in the majority of cases, laid singly and un- 
evenly ; this is certainly the case with Psylla mali, the apple 
sucker (Awati, 1915), and with the Indigo Psylla (Lefroy, 
1913). Marlatt states that in the case of Psylla pyricola, the 
pear-tree Psylla, in Maryland, U.S.A., the eggs are placed 
singly, in rows, or in bunches, in crevices of the bark or twigs. 
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The egg of P. mali is oblong, tapering at both ends and sculp- 
tured ; as the time for it to hatch approaches, it becomes 
reddish instead of pale white. There is a long free-hanging 
stalk present at one end and a short arm-like sucker, which 
fixes the egg down. The spot where the young nymph, or 
larva, emerges is best compared with the ''dovetailing’’ 
which is practised by carpenters. This " dovetailing,” coupled 
with the egg-breaker on the fore part of the head of the nymph, 
renders the emergence from the egg easy ; it is further facilitated 
by a number of dorsal and ventral spines which serve to keep 

the sides of the egg apart. The 
larvae or nymphs are flattened ; 
there are five instars, the sixth 
being the adult stage ; the wing- 
lobes develop in the third, fourth 
and fifth instars. The nymphs 
produce an opaque white secre- 
tion in the form of a thread, 
hanging from the posterior region 
of the abdomen ; it is the heart- 
shaped organ which produces this 
thread : the thread is of a waxy 
nature and readily soluble in 
alcohol. The thread acts as a 
duct to convey away the trans- 
lucent liquid excreta, ensuring 
that it shall not wet the leaf in 
too close proximity to the nymph ; 
some Psyllids produce a "'honey 
dew.” The spine-like threads of wax are produced from the 
extremity of the abdomen (Awati, 1915). 

The food is cell-sap, and Psyllids can cause most serious 
damage to plants, most of the damage being effected by the 
nymphs, which are gregarious ; the adults themselves cause 
but little real damage to the plant. P. mali, in England, 
hibernates in the egg stage. Awati states that the duration of 
the first, second, and third instars is from seven to eight days, 
the fourth from ten to fifteen days, and the fifth from twelve 
to fourteen days ; this places the period from the egg to the 
perfect insect at from forty-three to fifty- three days. Egg- 



Fig. 78.- 


-Psylla mali Nymph and 
its Secretion. 

(After Awati.) 
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laying extends over a period of about a week ; the females live 
some time after it has taken place, the males dying before the 
females. P. pyricola has three broods in England, four in 
America, and hibernates as an adult. Psyllids frequent a 
great variety of plants, many of them forming galls. Psylla 
buxi forms a small gall, rather resembling a miniature cabbage, 
on the apical shoots of the Box, while Psyllopsis fmxini causes 
galls on the leaves of the common Ash. Psyllids usually seem 
to prefer the under sides of the leaves on which they are found. 
Awati states that in the larval condition P. mali is positively 
thigmotropic, i.e. it reacts positively to pressure, and so tends 
to collect between the closely packed leaves and inside buds ; 




Fig. 79. — (I) Psylla mali ( X 30) Nymph, ventral view, to show the heart- 
shaped organ. (II) Heart-shaped organ more highly magnified. 

h = heart-shaped organ, p — wax pores, a = aperture leading to outside. 


this, combined with negative heliotropism, ensures that they 
shall feed on the tenderest portions of the plant. At the fifth, 
or last instar, they become negatively thigmotropic, and live 
freely in the open, losing the gregarious habit which they 
possessed in the first four stages after hatching. 

Psyllids have a number of enemies, chief among which are 
the Coccinellidoe, Chrysopidee and Syrphidee. Awati mentions 
a predaceous mite which he states is the only enemy of P. 
Tnali in England, of any importance. When, however, Psyllids 
are very abundant, spiders and mantids account for a con- 
siderable number. 

Psyllids are widespread, as abundant in the tropics as in 
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the temperate regions. The fifty-seven British species are 
described in Edwards’ British Homoptera (1896) ; Crawford 
(1914) monographed those of the New World ; Witlaczil (1885), 
Loew (1876, 1878), Patch (1909), have written on the group. 
Crawford (1914) makes six sub-families and gives a biblio- 
graphy. The economically important species include the 
Apple Sucker of Europe, the Pear Suckers of Europe and 
America, Psyllopa punctipennis on indigo in India, and 
Euphyllura olece on the olive in South Europe. The usual 
remedy is spraying the nymphs, and in some cases winter 
washing with a lime wash to destroy the eggs. 


Aphid JE. 


Plant-lice, Greenfly. 

Small, often wingless ; tarsi two-jointed. Antennse three- 
to seven -jointed. Abdomen usually with a pair of siphons. 
Wings, when present, hyaline and with few veins ; the 
fore-wings larger than the hind -wings. 

These insects are common and extremely numerous, both 
in temperate and in tropical regions. They are usually of 
such dull colours as black, brown, yellow, and the more sombre 
greens. Some are mealy, whilst others are more or less thickly 
covered with waxy threads. In size they are rarely longer than 
one-tenth of an inch. 

The head is distinct, the antennae being long and straight 
and consisting of from three to seven joints. Sharp, however, 
says that '' it is doubtful whether the antennae have ever really 
more than six joints, the apparent seventh joint being actually 
a sort of appendage of the sixth.” The eyes are more often 
small and compound ; there is frequently present a curious 
supplementary eye, or tubercle, on the cornea of each compound 
eye. Each tubercle has from five to ten hemispherical lenses, 
very similar to those of the compound eyes. These tubercles 
are found in the winged forms in addition to ocelli. In some 
aphids the eyes are rudimentary or entirely absent. Ocelli 
are never found in the nymphal stages, but there are always 
three, or rarely six, present in the males and in the winged 
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females. The rostrum is, externally, three- jointed, and varies 
greatly in. length ; the rostrum, haustellum, or proboscis, in 
Stomaphis is nearly twice the length of the thorax and abdomen 
combined. The youngest nymphal stages of Aphids frequently 
have the rostrum as long as the abdomen and thorax, those of 
Efiosoma having the rostrum a little longer than this. The 
rostrum itself can be retracted, like a telescope, into the head, 
up to two-thirds of its length : this sets free an additional 
length of stylets, or setae, for insertion into the tissues of the 



c — coriiiclcs. 

plant. Buckton (1878) places the number of stylets at three ; 
however, it has now been shown by Grove (1909) and Davidson 
(1913) that there are four present, representing the mandibles 
and maxillae. The thorax is distinct and fairly well chitinized 
in the winged forms ; in the nymphs and wingless forms the 
thorax is not very evident, the general outline of the insect 
not deviating appreciably as one passes from the head to the 
initial segments of the abdomen. In the abdomen, nine 
visible segments are usually recognized, but this is a much 
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disputed point, Balbiani (1809) considering ten to be premait 
in addition to the caiida. The cauda, or tail, is not always 
present ; it is formed by the pi’olongation of tlie last Hc^gnaait, 
beneath which is the anus. fSituated on tho dorsal surfaca* of 
the fifth abdominal segment is a i)air of processes known as 
the cornicles; they are also called nectaries, hoiuwdaibc^s, 
siphuncles and siphons by various authoi's. They arc* glandular, 
globules of waxy matter being secreted. The cornicles do not 
produce honey-dew as is frequently stated ; the lioney-^lew is 
an anal secretion and is much favoured by ants as food. 

The sex of Aphids can only be (kdermined with certainty 
by dissection; in general, when the abdominal region is com- 
paratively small, it may be taken as an indication of tin* male 
sex, since the testes are much smaller than tin* (*ggdubt/s of the 
female. The males are often very small, but are somelimes 
provided with large wings; tlu^y may lx* cdtlier wingcal or 
wingless, but are usually the former. Tlx* wings of tlx* males 
have a venation similar to that of tlx* females. The males 
appear several days before the femaI(‘H, The moutli parts in 
the male are well developed. 

The winged and wingless vivi|)arouH hunales ar<* by far tlx* 
commonest, and are determined c‘asily by dissecdion. Kxterm 
ally, they are of a more* robust appearance* tluui tlx* males, tlx* 
abdomen being much swoll(*n, 'I'he oviparous fema!f*H art* 
wingless in the sub-family ApMdimr, but may, or may not, 
possess wings in the remaining groups. I'hese ovijiiirtnis 
females are usually Hmalk*r than the vivipartiiis femalt’s, anti 
have robust bodies and stout limbs ; tlx* t ibia* may b«*ar plate- 
like expansions ; the ant(*nme, though seldom inekiiig itie full 
number of joints, are oft(*n shorter than those of t he vivipiirtxis 
females. 

The internal anatomy lias been workf‘d tmt in hut few 
Witlaczil worked on Aphin in 1882, and this was folltfwa*d, in 
1884, by a study of the development. Trama w*a« iiiveHtigat-ed 
by Mordwilko in 1895, while .Dreyftis has studied tlx* iiiiiitiiinj 
of Phylloxera, Of the more recent nKjrpliologi<,?iil wmh 
Grove (1909) has worked on Macnmipfmm iMph4m€rph€mi% 
Tosarum, and Davidson (1912) on Eriomma {Hekmmrum) 
lanigemm, A brief account of the two lattpr studies is |H*rhii|i« 
the best method of conveying an i<lea of the interriiil iiriiitoiiiy 
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of Aphids. In Eriosoma, wax glands are present in transverse 
rows near the posterior borders of the thoracic and first seven 
abdominal segments, four in each segment ; there are also two 
on the eighth abdominal segment, and ten on the epicranial 
regi9n of the head. Each, externally, consists of several 

^ polygonal areas surrounding a facette, beneath which is 

! situated a number of large gland-cells. Each facette is pro- 

? vided with a glandular cell which produces the waxy secretion ; 

at the base of each cell lies the lumen into which this secretion 
is poured ; it passes through the chitin of the polygonal areas 
in the form of fine waxy threads. Sharp (1918) suggests that 
S' the wax glands may replace the cornicles to some extent, 

j The mouth leads into the pharynx, which is lined with 

i thickened chitin on the posterior and ventral walls, the anterior 

f wall being of flexible chitin. A number of muscles are attached 

to this flexible anterior wall and are capable of drawing it 
outwards, thus enlarging the pharynx considerably and 
causing the cell-sap of the plant to mount up the anterior duct 
of the stylets ; the capillarity of this duct probably assists this 
operation considerably. The relaxation of the muscles closes 
the opening to the pharynx. The sap is thus prevented from 
flowing back into the mouth and is forced into the oesophagus. 
The oesophagus is invaginated into the stomach, forming an 
oesophageal valve which ensures that the sap, once it is in the 
stomach, is not regurgitated. The stomach is formed by the 
enlargement of the fore-part of the gut, which latter gradually 
narrows posteriorly and becomes the intestine. The intestine, 
which is coiled, leads into the rectum. Since the Malpighian 
tubules do not occur, the rectum is thought to function as an 
excretory organ (Kowalevsky, 1889). The nervous system 
is concentrated in the head and thorax, the supra-oesophageal 
ganglia occupying most of the head. The elongated median 
ganglian, lying in the thorax beneath the oesophagus, represents 
^ the fused elements of the thoracic ganglia. Considering the 

sluggish nature of Aphids, as compared with other insects, the 
tracheal system is extraordinarily highly developed, there 
being nine pairs of spiracles present. The first seven abdominal 
segments each have a pair, and there is a pair on the prothorax 
and on the metathorax. The spiracles all communicate with 
a system of large ventral and dorsal tracheal trunks. While 
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Witlaczil (1882) found a dorsal v(‘ss(d, or heart, in Aphis, and 
Morel wilko the same organ in Trtma, .Dreyfus, Grove, and 
Davidson, working res])ectively on FhyUoxem, Macxihsiphimi 
and Erioso^ria, all failed to find it. The circulatory system 
is very poorly developed. 

The reproductive systeun is very simple and oecupicNs much 
of the body cavity. In the fennak^ it consists of a mimbeu' of 
egg-tubes in which may be found (unbryos in various sLigi*H of 
devel()i)xnent. The egg-tub<‘s k‘ad into two oviducts, wdnch 
latter join to form a stout muscular vagina l(‘ading to tlu^ 
genital aperture. The embryos, in Ihtlr (^arlier stages of 
development, were called pseudova. Huxley (1858) has 
described their development in Aphis. I'he number of 
embryos found at one time in a f(*male varies from twenty to 
eighty or more. The pseudo-vitellus, which coniHists of masHc^s 
of large round cells, is to be found in tlie postcTior half of the* 
abdomen, close to the egg-tub<‘s. Witlaczil (1884) and Will 
(1888) described its origin and (kwelopment, and its function 
is probably concerned with tlie nutrition of thi* ernbryoH, 
though this has not y(^t be(*n pro|H*rly established. The fat- 
body extends bencuith the integument, and ovct the internal 
organs, being mostly found in tlie anterior portion of the 
abdomen and in the thorax ; it consists of yellowiHh»l>rowm 
masses of cells. 

The outstanding feature of the* life-history of Aphids is their 
extraordinary fecundity : this is du(‘, however, not to the* 
number of young produced by (*a<!h individual, but to the fnet 
that the young commcuicc^ to reijxroduce so soon after birth. Tht^ 
life-histories may l>e (exceedingly complicated, and may vary 
to a great extent. A simple life-cycle runs as follows : Eggs 
are laid in thc!: autumn and hatch in the spring, giving rise to 
apterous vivij)arouH ftunales whicdi, (right to twcuity days later, 
produce yoimg |)arthenogeneticaIly. llieHe first feinak*s are 
known as fundatriceH, or stem-mothcTs, and they are frequcmtly 
much larger than the ordinary apterous viviparous femahrs. 
Generations continue to be produced parthenogenetically for 
some time, and may include amongst them a greeater or less 
number of winged individuals, with perhaps a few males. 
Finally a sexual generation is produced, which lays fertilized 
eggs. This cycle may be complicated by migrations from one 
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food-plant to another and back again ; or from root to aerial 
portion of tho plant and back again ; or by a combination of 
thcBC two. It iB important that thin Hhotild be recognized 
when dealing with Aphids- from the economic Btandpoint. 
Aphids may be parthenogenetic or sexual, and either of these 
may be oviparous or viviparous, winged or wingless ; in addition 
Huceessive generations may differ greatly in their habits, or the 
individuals of the same generation may so differ ; when thc^ 
individuals whicli differ arc of the same generation, they 
(‘onstitute what is known as a parallel series. 

factor which influcmces the j)roduction of winged or 
wingk‘SH forms was, until quite recently, uncertain ; the 
constitiii ion of the eell-sap of the plant, comhined with the 
temperature, wasconHider(‘d to bc^ the ebied influences. Davidson 
(11^21), howevcT, conducted a series of breeding (sxperiments, 



S’fu, Hi, WingH of 


whic’li showed, wlnui t Ihw vven^ lak(‘U into (sousideration with 
eyifjlagh*al investigations, that it is probables that th<‘ H(‘(|U(uiee 
of winged and wingless fortnH is largedy acutounted for by sonu^ 
iriteniiil infierent tcnKi<‘ney.'* Winged viviparous female's 
have a strong temdeney to produc^e' apt(*rous viviparous femak'S, 
whilst lipterouH viviparous feiiialeH an* v(‘ry liabk' to give; rise*; 
either to iijiierouH vivipanuiH femnlen or a inixc'd jnogeny, 
including a varying |H*reeniage of winged forms. 

Where the food is seiiHcmable and t in* taonperaturt' conditions 
lire favoiirnble, the aptc*rouH c-ondition may lx* deemed to la* 
tin* form w’hic*h is iinmi adaptable, 'Iln* great variability in 
the niiiiiber of the %ving<*d forins, prodiKaal by apt(*roUH 
imlivichialH, should riot be lost sight of in conHitlering this 
questioro Food aful ieiiiiM*ratiirc* are also rt*Hpormil.)k* for tin* 
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sexual forms ; later cytological work sliowing it to bc^ asHoeiiitc^ci, 
in addition, with changes in the (chromosome eom|)h*x. Agamic 
generations appear to b(^ interj)olat(Hl h(‘tw(*(‘n the* win ! it vgg 
and the sexual generations as an adaptation to sc^anfinahh^ 
conditions ; sexual gemerations may, in e(*rtaiii ciihch, be 
followed by continued parth(mog{‘md ic* n*produci ion , t lnw 
forms lying dormant through the winter, or only reproducing 
very >slowly ; the next season the ra])i(l rc^prcKliietioii is eoii- 
tinued. Clarke (1901) grew rose-euttingH in Hiiiid Haturiiti*il 
with magnesium salts and infected them witli the coiniiioii 
rose Aphis. He found that a highcT pn^pi^rtion of winged 
forms was produccxl than was usual. I'his has been rf*peatc*d 
successfully by Neiills (1012), and by iSliinji (lOiH). («regory 
(1917) found that the proportion of wingcal hirmn could be 
raised by starving the panmt during its dc*velopment. Haviliiiid 
(1921) has expcTirnented further on tluw liiH*H. Aeeording to 
Buckton (1870), the number of broods in a ycair is very variithle. 
Some specicB are thought to have only mie, wliilst in others the 
number approaches eighty or niiudy. 

Aphids are universally plant-feeders, on sap, iiiid the majority 
of cuJtivatcHl plants are subjeect to attack by (uw* Hpeeies or 
anothcT; the economic importance of this grtmi'n therefore, is 
very great. Some sp(‘cieH form galls either on the stems, roots, 
l(^av(‘S, or fjetioles ; in some cases the Aphids live extc*rnidly, 
whilst in others they are to he found inside tlte gidls wliieh they 
themselves have causcal the plant to c-reate them. Aphids 
grcaitly lowcT the vitality of tlieir host us they suck out of it n 
Cfiiantity of sap : in addition fungal iiiicl biieteriiil diseiiscs 
often set in secondarily. This sec^oiidiiry iittiK'k is of eoiniiiori 
occurrence where sucking insc.‘(;tH an* ccmeerried mitli t he orighiid 
damage. These fungi or ha(jt(*ria are prohiibiy eiilier iiijec*ti'*rl 
into thc‘, plant through the stylets of the* insec?t or giiin iiiliiiit- 
tance through the wounds produced by the stylets. In addition, 
the attack of some H|>cei(*H is followijd hy gull forrriiitioti of a 
serious kind ; this is particularly iioiahlc* in the woolly Aphis 
of the apple {Eriosmm Umigera) and in g|M'iC!ieK of Fmrphigtm. 

Checks are Chalcids and other pfiriisites, C*oc*elncdlid«, 
Byrphids, Chrysopids, Hemerohiids ; birds cut Aphids, mid 
some .Fossorial Hymenoptera lay them iip^ for tiieir iarvie. 
A Cecidomyiid feeds upon them (Davis, llllfl). 
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The group is an immense one in temperate regions and less 
so in the tropics. Many species are now nearly cosmopolitan, 
and there is great confusion in nomenclature . Buckton’s mono- 
graph (1876-1878) dealt mainly with British species ; Theobald, 
Pergande, Schouteden, Baker, Van der Goot and Mordwilko 
have described or written up the species ; there is a very large 
economic literature, and we sorely need good monographs and 
a revised classification and nomenclature. 

Baker (1920) has published a generic classification of part 
of the family : he distinguishes the two sub-families, which he 
calls families, Aphidince and Phylloxerince. The former have 
only sexual oviparous forms, and the stigma is formed by the 
radius : the latter has summer parthenogenetic oviparous 
forms, and the stigma is found by the radial sector. He sub- 
divides the Aphidince as follows (all his characters are not 
given here). 

Eriosomatince, Sexual forms without functional mouth- 
parts, one egg laid, cornicles reduced or absent, wax glands 
abundantly developed. 

Mindarince, Sexual forms with functioning mouth-parts, 
oviparous female laying several eggs. Sexes small. 

Hormaphidince. Usually gall makers. Nymph often 
Aleurodiform. 

Aphidince. The normal greenfly or free-living Aphids. 

The Aphidince include Lachnns, the subterranean Trama, 
Phyllaphis on beech, the solitary-living Callaphis, and the 
common '' Greenfly ” on crops such as Aphis, Rhopalosiphiim, 
Macrosiphum. 

Mindarince include only one genus on conifers. 

Eriosomatince are the gall-makers, and include the sub- 
terranean Forda, which lives in ants’ nests. 

Hormaphidince are notable chiefly for Cerataphis, in which 
the nymph is flat, limbless, black with a white waxy fringe, 
making it very like an Aleurodid nymph. The student 
should consult Baker’s work for further details of classifica- 
tion. 

There are many economic species ; these include : (a) species 
living above ground, with a food-plant cycle ; (6) root species ; 
(c) gall-forming, root and above-ground forms, such as 
Eriosoma and Phylloxera ; {d) conifer-feeding forms, such as 
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Chermes, which have a complicated cycle of mx formB, migraiitH 
and food-plants. 

The greatest vine pest was Phylloxera rasialrix, an American 
species introduced to Europt^ ; the grc^atest apple j)eHt is 
Eriosoma lanigem, introduced to Enghind about 17H!b and 
probably itself indigenous to America. Others are major 
pests on wheat, cotton, hops, mustard, plum, melon, (de. Their 
control depends upon a study of food plants, natural (memic^H 
and climatic influences ; and while spraying is largely done, on 
hops for instance, it is a wasteful and unsatisfactory metliod. 

AlEURODID/K 

White fly, Mealy wings. 

Two pairs of wings, sloped over the abdomen ; the wings 
and body covered with mealy wax ; the nymph flat, scale->Itke 
after the first moult, usually with a waxy fringe. The 
rectum opens on a dorsal process, which lies under a plate, 
in the vasiform orifice . 

Mealy wings are, in the adult stage, small, wliite, or black 
and white, moth-like insectH, found on jdants. Colour proljably 
has no significance. The white wa.xy c^overing is formed of 
short curled waxy filaments, s<‘cret(‘d from unicellular glands 
and spread over the body, legs and wdngs, probably as a pro- 
tection. 

The adult has a distinct head, with sewen-jointed antc*iina% 
compound eyes, and two ocelli ; mouth-parts are much as 
in Aphids, with long stylets and a short labium, the stylets 
not actuated from the head, l)ut by the labium. Bpiraeic^s are 
situated on the mesothorax and on abdominal one* and seven. 
At the dorsal apex of the abdomen is a semicircular orifiec\ 
partly covered by a plate, under wlncli lies a process carrying the 
anal opening. There are glandular areas on tlie ventral surface 
of ab(lominal segments two and three, secreting tlie waxy 
filaments. The pseudovitellus is visible inside the abdomen 
about the second and third segments. 

The male has claspers, the female a short ovipositor. An a 
rule both sexes are present, but Almnxlen mporariorum> is 
frequently parthenogenetic. 
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'I’lie life-history is knowa in several species : eggs are 
laid usually on the leaf, often in circles, each egg with an 
anchor process cinbedclcd in the cuticle. The first nyxnph 
is active, walks about and finally settles down : its stylets 
reach the phloem of a vascular bundle. Moults occur, the 
insect emerging from the anterior end, and settling down 
again; the legs and antennae degenerate. The anal orifice is on 
a process similar to that of the adult, which enables the liquid 
(excreta to be flickcid away from the body. The fourth instar 



Fki, H2.~ AdvrvehiUm {Almwdm) vaj}()rarwrum ff? (X about 30). 

is a (uipal one, from which the adult emerges. A feature of all 
instars after the first is the waxy covering, spines and margin : 
the last is very noticeable, and in conjunction with the plate on 
the dorsal amd orifice;, readily enables these nymphs to be 
distinguished from Psyllids and Cloccids (see also CcTataphis, 
under Aphids). 

The length of the life-history varies with temperature and 
humidity : in the greenhouse species, it occupies up to 100 days 
from egg to adult ( Hargreaves, Ifllf)) ; in Louisiana it occupies 
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from forty to fifty days in summer to six monthn in wiiit(*r 
(Rosenfeld, 1907). 

Food-plants may be very varied as in the Grecmhousc* Whitct 
Fly, or limited as in the cane and orange s|)ecic\s. 

Hibernation probably takes place mainly in tlu* adult stage*. 
Natural enemies include Chalcid j)arasiteH, Goccinellid bcH*tlt*s, 
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Fjo. 83.— "I.4irva of AMewrhlUm (AkurodrH) mjmmrhrtim, w*c?orifI 
iiiHiar. ( X 120, approx.) Vont ml Hhuwn i lot toil. 

H ei Kye. A Autrnua. T * J)i* Uoiwiil pori*. VO > . Vmiimm wrlfii i*. 

(Aclftptfd from llargrciivfw.) 

Syrphkls, ChryKopids, Hi'merohiidw. Much has been written 
about fungi, Huch uh ANcherBOtda, iSpkcnro/itilhe, etc. (Berger, 
1909), but it is not certain that these arc jirimary cheeks on 
the living nymphs. 

The greater number of sjatcies are tropical. Four sjwcic's are 
common in Britain: the two Brazilian species, AkumdeH 
{Asterochiton) mporariorwn, the greenhouse speeicH, an<l 
Aleurodes filicium, on ferns, and Alewode» bramiar, and A. 
proUtella, the garden species found on crucifers. Other sjK’eies 
occur on wild and cultivated plants. Kirkaldy’s Catalogue 
(1907) lists 136 species of the world, including thirtetn British. 
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Quaintance has revised the generic nomenclature (1913, 
1914) and classification, and has further dealt with the group 
in Gen. Ins. Fasc. 87 (1908). 

The family have some economic importance. The Greenhouse 
White Fly {A. vaporariomm) is a very serious pest to tomato 
and cucumber under glass ; several are pests to dims in the 
United States ; others attack sugar-cane in the East, tobacco, 



Fig. 84. — Dorsal view of vasiform orifice of larva of Afsterochiton (Aleurodes) 
vaporariorum. (X 300, approx.) 

L = Lingula. 0 == Operculum. 

I. (With slight alterations, after Hargreaves.) 

crucifers, coco-nut, and other palms. Fumigation with 
hydrocyanic acid, spraying, the use of natural enemies, are the 
chief methods used against them. 


CocciDjei. 

Scale insects and Mealy bugs. 

Tarsus one -jointed with one claw, female wingless, male 
with one pair of wings and a metathoracic hooked process 
engaging with the wing. 

The insects of this family are easily recognized in the field, 
the male by the single pair of wings, the double compound eye, 
the absence of mouth-parts, and in some the long external 
penis. They are often extremely small, the body powdered 
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with wax and usually coloured red or yellow. The females 
are recognizable either by their fixed habit upon the plant, 
with the legs and antennae reduced or absent, or by their 
comparatively long antennae, covering of wax and very varied 
form of ovisac ; most are covered with wax in a great variety 
of form, whilst in one sub-family [Diasjpince) the flat insect 
is covered with part of two previous moults, added to by a 



Fig. 85. — Orthezia cataphracta, (x 9.) 

felted waxy covering forming the scale.” The colour is 
varied and has probably no significance. 

The structure of male and female is so different that they 
need to be separately considered. The male has, in addition 
to the points already mentioned, long antennse of ten or more 
joints, a distinct round head with often a second pair of 
eyes on the lower surface, no mouth-parts. The thorax 
is distinct, well developed, and bears a pair of functional 
wings. The hooked process of the metathorax, which engages 
with the hind edge of the wing, may be the metathoracic 
wing. The abdomen is long, with distinct segmentation, 
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usually with a long penis, and often with a pair of long waxy 
processes projecting backwards. 

The adult female has antennae varying from fully developed 
functional ones (with six to ten joints) to very reduced or 
completely reduced non-functional ones. The head, thorax 
and abdomen usually form a single mass. The legs may be 
long and functional, or very reduced. The mouth-parts are 
essentially of the Rhyn- 
chotous type, but the 
stylet formed by maxillae 
and mandibles is usually 
situated in a ventral sac, 
is extremely long, and it 
is held by the separate 
labium, which has a mus- 
cular apparatus which 
forces the stylet into the 
plant. The labium is 
short, and the style is not 
forced into the plant by 
muscles in the head as in 
Heteroptera, The females 
commonly have two pairs 
of thoracic spiracles, but 
in some large forms 
(Monophlebus) there are 
also a number of abdo- 
minal pairs. A feature of 
the female Coccids is the 
variety of anal armature ; 
in Lecanium and its allies 
there are two triangular 
flaps ; in Dactylopius an 
anal ring of setae ; in the Diaspince, the whole pygidium 
bears groups of unicellular glands, which secrete threads 
which are felted into a scale by the aid of a complex 
series of hairs and spines situated on the posterior margin. 
These complications of glands and spines are almost the sole 
method of specific identification in this sub-family. Inter- 
esting points in the internal anatomy are the alimentary 



Tig. 86 . — Lepidosaphes pomorum. 

1. $ scale (X 10). 2. Adult ? (X 30). 

3. Larva (x 60). 
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(After llhynhardt, with alterations.) 

canal of some forms, in which the rectum is coiled round the 

mid-gut without direct 
connection, and the 
ovary, formed of a large 
sac bearing many small 
egg-tubes irregularly ar- 
ranged. 

The life-h istory is 
known in many cases. 
Usually eggs are laid, 
either in an ovisac formed 
of cottony wax, or under 
the scale on the body. 
In some the eggs hatch 
internally, or immediately 
on laying. There emerges 
a flat oval insect, with 
legs and antennae, which 
walks about. It eventu- 
ally settles down, inserts 
its stylet and feeds on the 
liquid it obtains from the plant. In some species, sex is 



Fiq. 88. — Diagram of mouth -parts of 
Pseudococcus citri ^ . ( x 150, approx.) 

(After llhynhardt.) 
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distinguishable in this stage (Green). As a general rule there 
is then a divergence of appearance. The male moults twice, 
and appears as a prepupa, with wing-lobes : it then moults 
again, appearing with larger wing-lobes. The fourth is the 
final moult, and the two instars before the imago are im- 
mobile and without func- 
tional mouth-parts. The 
female moults twice after 
the first moult, retaining the 
habit of feeding, but suffer- 
ing often a large degree of 
degeneration in legs, an- 
tennae and eyes ; but some 
species retain the legs, 
antennae and eyes (simple). 

There is often a marked 
difference in the number of 
each sex, and in some 
species perpetual or partial 
parthenogenesis is the rule. 

Newstead records males of 
Mytilaspis pomorum only 
from certain food-plants, 
and parthenogenetic females 
only from others. In Tac- 
hardia there appear to be 
two forms of males, winged 
and wingless, but this re- 
quires investigation. The 
same occurs in Ghionaspis 
salicis in Britain (New- 
stead). 

The number of broods a 
year varies from one to as 
many as five or six, depend- 
ing upon food and climatic conditions. Hibernation takes 
place as eggs, first instar nymphs or females. In India 
MonophUbus aestivates as an egg, appearing only in the cold 
season. 

The food is entirely derived by suction from plants, and it 



Fig. 89. — oiLepidosaphes beckii 
in rind of orange. A. Transverse 
sections of portions of rind of orange, 
with stylets in situ. Three sections 
reduced to one plane ( x 90). Num- 
bers to portions of stylets, etc., 
indicate sections in which they 
occur. B. Outline of the Coccid 
{Lepidosaphes beckii) on the same 
scale. Traced with camera lucida 
from an adult female. 


ffd 


8 — stylets. ?’6 — vascular 
8ci =. sphere crystal. 

(Drawn from sections by L. X. Staniland.) 


oil gland, 
bundle. 
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has been shown that the styl(4 n^acln^s tissues eoinj»iinitively 
far from the outside. 

As a result of infestation, galls ar(‘ formed in sfune 
or malformations of shoots, and oiu* sut) family live inside 
galls {Brarhymdina^. Most iiv(‘ openly on foliagi* <)r liiirk, 
some on roots in the soil ; some are limited to a few fnod- 
plants, others have a wider range. 

A sequel to the attacks of (‘oecdds upon jdants is tlie 
deposition, on the ui>per surface* of tin* lc*aveH, (d tlie sugiiry 


ir. 
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Fixe iHK— -^Stylete of Lrpidimiphrn iit nijil td oriyig*% 

EnIfi-rgx*mont of ftortion of Fig. Hfl 3riifirk«*«l Fig. 3 | 

dt tai vaKtsular buncU«*. p fUI pirrml tiy i slylrlj, 

ir <e 3 ifillvary traH. Ui ifit-rrrrHiilaf Piiari?. 

(HfcUon by n. 5, HtaiillaijNfl.i 

liquid excreta, in whicli flouriah mfiul<ln, whicli farm ii hhwk 
covering over the leaf, an<i which <nitH off light and Icnda to 
weakncHs of the plant. ThiK iw often a cjuihc «»f damage in the 
tropicH. 

The checkH on thin group are many. ('(KudnellidH and 
HymeropterouK paruKitCK compriBe th<« great nunilier. Ohryao- 
pids, some AcalyptratcK, a Lycauiid, Konie KwduieiK ant! 
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Tineids also feed upon them. Some birds feed upon them, 
fungi have been used to destroy them, and there is probably 
a definite correlation between the vigour of the host-plant 
and the degree of infestation by the Coccid, the vigorous plant 
escaping attack to some extent. The family is a very large 
one, well distributed over the world. The literature is immense. 



Fig. 91 . — Vygidium oi Lepidsosaphes pomorum. (I) Pygidium of adult ? 
(X 160). (11) Margin of same pygidium ( X 400). 

(After Xewstead — somewhat simplified.) 


The classical authorities are : R. W. Newstead (British 
Coccidse, etc.), T. D. A. Cockerell (tropical Coccids), E. E. 
Green (Coccidae of Ceylon, etc.), the late Mr. Maskell (New 
Zealand) and Mr. Douglas (England). A catalogue of the 
family was prepared by Mrs. Fernald (1903) and supplements 
have been issued by the United States Federal Bureau from 
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time to time. 8ignoret wrot(^ a nmvH of papers prior to tlu^ 
above authors, and then^ is an (‘iiormoim lit(^raturc» rcdating 
to species identification and to tlu^ir (‘coiu^mk; iin|>ortaiu*e. 
Newstead enumerates eighty“(‘ight H]K‘oi(‘s in (»r(‘ut Britain, 
of which forty arc indigenous, forty-eight introduca^d, of which 
forty-six are found und(‘r glass. Of the forty indigc^notis, 
cloven are of some economic importance^. A number of 
British sj)ecies have l)een since des{‘rib(‘d. Th(‘ total known 
species are probably over 2,006. 

The economic im|)ortanc(^ of this family is capial to all othcT 
lihynchota togetluT. Such sjaade^s as th(‘ Han dose Scale, tin* 
Peach Scale, the Fliitc‘d Scale, tln^ voirious seal(‘s on (dtrus^ 
Palms, CofTe(\ hav(‘ been of almost wa)rld-wi(k‘ importanca*. 
The immens(‘ spraying industry of America was biult up as 
a result of tln^ San dose Seak*. (’offet* in 0(*yIon was de^stroyed 
by Green liug {Lemniim) and cofTeedc*af dis(‘UH(*, and iheu^e 
are HX)ecieH thn^atcuiing practicuilly ev(‘ry ptuinainmt tri»c* crop, 
such as fruit, rubber, tea, (n)fTe(‘, cacao, jmlms, vines, mulberry. 
These species have \mm carried ov(‘r tiie world on plants. It 
is practically impossible to d(d<‘(*t first iimtar nymphs by 
inspection, an<l only fumigation will really ckuir infested 
plants. 

The Coceids include three* groups wliose products an* uscTuI 
to man. The most important is lac, tin* n*Himwax (‘inulsion 
which cov(*rs the bodies of the female hu* inwet. The 
total value of hw useel in the w(»rkl amounts to seve*rfil 
million pounds. FornH‘rIy lac: was greavn or <*ollcclcd fur 
the dye: now the dye is ust*k*sH, and tin* n‘sin is used in 
industry. 

The Cochineal insect is also (*ultivah*d, mainly as a dye for 
use in food, but also as a vc*ry fast bright dye for silk. It 
grows upon a prickly pear (Optintm), and its <*iiltur(* is 
diminishing. 

Chinese white wax was rlerived from Cemplmim teriffrim, 
being the thick soft covering of this scale : it is no lofig«*r an 
important article of commerce. 

The student will find gnmt dif!i<ailty in following the 
literature owing to the pc^ioclical shifting of generic niim<»s. 
As generic namc*s change swiftly at the whim of each nc*w 
author, the student will be w<dl advisc*d to look dut for 
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specific names, and especially for popular names in English 
words. 

The following sub-families are those of Fernald’s Catalogue 
and supplements : 

Monophlebince, Monophlebns includes the species with 
very large females and males. Llaveia (formerly Coccus), 
Drosicha, Monophlebulus, Guerinia, Palceococcus, WalJceriana, 
also occur. Icerya includes the notorious Fluted Scale, now 
widely spread. The Cochineal insects come under the old 
genus Coccus. 

Margarodince. Margarodes formicarum in the West Indies 
forms a pearly covering in the soil. 

Ortheziince. Orthezia insignis is widespread ; the active 
female bears a long erect ovisac. PhenacoleacTiiince includes 
New Zealand species. 

ConcJiaspince. Conchaspis is the known genus. 

Dactylopiince. Aster olecanium, Cerococcus, Pollinia, Kermes, 
Gossyparia, Eriococcus, Dactylopius (Pseudococcus), Ripersia, 
are the important genera, the common Mealy-bugs being 
species of the genus now known as Pseudococcus. 

Tachardiince. Tachardia includes the insects providing the 
lac (shellac, etc.) of commerce. The commercial product is 
limited to India, Burma, Siam, and Tonkin. There is a small 
literature on lac in India. 

CoccincB. Pulvinaria psidii and P. vitis are important 
economically, as also Ceroplastes. Coccus, formerly Lecanium, 
includes many species destructive in the tropics, notably 
G. viride on coffee ; so also Eulecanium and Saissetia. 

Diaspince. Shield Scales or Armoured Scales. In these the 
insects are concealed under a scale formed of part of the 
first or first two moults with added felted material. The 
important genera are Chionaspis, Diaspis, Aulacaspis, Fio- 
rinia, Aspidiotus, Chrysomphalus, Lepidosaphes (Mytilaspis), 
Parlatoria. 

A separate sub-family has been formed for the Australian 
Brachyscelince, placed in Fernald as Apiomorpha, etc., in 
Dactylopiince. These are gall-inhabiting species of Australia. 

The economic student will be well advised to be able to 
identify his species from whatever local monograph or list 
there is. The mounting instructions of Green {Ann. App. 
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Biol. 1, 1914) are valuable ; clues to possible goiKU^a in GreeifK 
List of Food-plants appearing in the above publication frcun 
1917 may be of help in saving time. 

The treatment of Coccida as pests de^pendH trpoii a Htudy 
of food-plants, a study of natural enemies, direct attack by 
spraying or fumigating. The elimination of wild food-planlH 
and the intelligent use of checks imported from tlu^ iruligenouH 
area, or from other infested areas, are probably tlic iiudhoclH 
of the future. 



Whvtos by C. L. W It/iyconibe. 

I* LATE ii. MecOPTEKA, MeGALUPTERA AND I THOSE. 

1. Panoi-pa communis inuiKo $ (x 2). 3»uiior])idi)e. 

-• „ larva ( x 2). „ 

;L Jloirus hycmalis iinuKo 9 ( x 4). lioreida*. 

„ larva (x 4). „ 

JiUtacuH llpulunus (x 2). liittacida*. 

(j. Sialls lutariu imago { x 2). Sialidu*. 

"• 11 . , „ larva ( X U), „ 

8. Raphuda mactdicolUs imago 9 ( x 2). Itaphidiida 
i). R. noiaUt larva (x 2). Jtajdiidiida*. 

10. 1 1 hone Ju sea larva (x 2). Ithonidie. 

[To Jacc p. 288. 





MEGALOPTERA {Perlaria) 


Alder-flies and Snake-flies. 



Wings net -veined, equal or sub-equal. Larva with simple 
biting mouth -parts. 

This order, including two families, the Sialidce and Raphi- 
diidcB, has been separated from the rest of the Neuroptera on 
structural differences, which are especially noticeable in the 
earlier stages. 

There is a large, strongly chitinized head with compound 
eyes, and sometimes ocelli. Antennae are long and simple, 
or as in Ghauliodes, pectinated. Mandibles, maxillse, etc., 
are all well developed and of primitive biting type. The 
prothorax varies somewhat in form, but is generally well 
chitinized. Wings are very like those of Neuroptera with many 
longitudinal and cross-veins. The legs are simple, adapted for 
walking, with two tarsal claws. Abdomen stout ; female in 
Raphidiidoi with an exserted ovipositor (Plate II, Fig. 8). 
Colour dull. 

The larva (Plate II, Figs. 7 and 9) is most distinctly different 
from the very uniform larva of the Neuroptera. It much 
resembles a carnivorous coleopterous larva and has masticatory 
mouth-parts with well- developed mandibles and maxillse. 
There is no approach to the piercing and sucking type of the 
Ant-lions and Lace-wings. Both head and prothorax are 
strongly chitinized and of large size ; the rest of the body is 
softer and tapers to the extremity. Legs are well- developed 
and have two tarsal claws. 

The internal anatomy presents several interesting points. 
In both families Sialidce and Raphidiidce there is a food reser- 
voir to the oesophagus. There are six Malpighian tubules, 
and in Raphidia four of the six form loops. Thus we have an 
approach to the condition found in Neuroptera proper. 

The life-history is fairly uniform ; Sialids are aquatic and 
Raphidiids terrestrial or arborial. There are about six larval 
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moults "before pupation. No cocoon is spun by the larva, and 
the pupa is free. Winter is frequently passed in the larval 
state. 

Checks on these insects are of the usual order : insectivorous 
animals and parasites. Theii* economic importance is very 
slight. Sialids form part of the food of fishes. Ita^Jiidiidce 
have been introduced into Australia in the hope of checking 
the codling moth, but it is doubtful whether they ever occur 
naturally in sufficient abundance to do real good. 

References: Coll. Zool. Selys. V, 1910, Van der Weele 
(Sialidse); Genera Insectonm, Fasc. 154, 1914, Petersen 
(Raphidiidae). 

There are six British species, two of Sialis, and four of 
Eaphidia. Descriptions of these are to be found in Mac- 
Lachlan’s Monograph, Trans. Ent. Soc., London, 1868. 


SiALin.®. 

Alder-flies. 

Head square with fairly long antennae ; prothorax large ; 
wings sloped over the body. 

The distribution of this family is mainly temperate, but a 
number are found in the tropics. 

They are heavy insects of dull coloration (Plate 11, Fig. 6), 
slow on the wing and generally sluggish in habits. The body 
is somewhat massive in build with a large head and fairly long 
antennae. The wings, which are generally smoky, have 
venation similar to that of the Nemoptera. When at rest 
they are sloped roof-like over the body. These insects are to 
be found almost entirely in the vicinity of water. 

The head is large and square, with or without ocelli, but 
compound eyes are always present. Mandibles are of the 
biting type, toothed internally as a rule. They may be 
enormously developed as in the male Corydalis. The prothorax 
is large and square. Wings are almost equal in size, hyaline 
or smoky and net-veined. Walking legs are present. The 
larva (Plate II, Pig. 7) resembles a Carabid larva to a certain 
extent, the head and thoracic segments being strongly 
chitinized, while the abdomen is soft. Biting mouth-parts, 
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with well developed mandibles and maxillae, are borne by the 
head, which is large and rather square. The legs are slightly 
fringed with hairs. There is an abdomen of nine segments 
tapering to a tail. The first seven abdominal segments are 
furnished with tracheal gills, which are filamentous, and curve 
upwards over the body, in Sialis. The number and arrange- 
ment of these tracheal gills is, however, very variable among 
the different forms.. Of the internal anatomy it may be noted 
that there is a diverticulum, or food reservoir, to the oesophagus. 
There are six Malpighian tubules. 

The family has been divided into two sub-families : — 

(1) Corydalince, which have three ocelli and the fourth 
tarsal joint simple. These are large insects of which the two 
main genera are Corydalis and Chauliodes. 

(2) Sialidince, which have no ocelli and the fourth tarsal 
joint bilobed. These are small insects mainly found in 
temperate climates. Sialis may be mentioned as type. 

Corydalis cornutus of N. America has the following life- 
history. Pairing takes place in the middle of summer, the 
male using its huge mandibles to hold the female. About 
3,000 eggs are laid by a single female, in flat patches on leaves 
overhanging water. The larva drops into the water on 
hatching, and is carnivorous. In form it is very like the 
larva of Sialis, but there are eight pairs of bushy abdominal 
gills, each gill tuft having by the side of it an additional longer 
filament. The winter is passed as a larva, and in early summer 
it leaves the water, making a cell in the earth under a log or 
stone, in which to pupate. There are six moults before 
pupation. The pupal stage is short and the fly emerges a few 
weeks later. (A. S. Packard, Junr.) 

Sialis (Plate II, Fig. 6) has a very similar life cycle, eggs to 
the number of two or three thousand being laid in dark masses 
on leaves near water. The egg is cylindrical with a stalked 
knob at one end. Larvae hatch and live in mud at the bottom 
of ponds, feeding on worms and other soft-bodied animals. 
When full fed they leave the water and pupate, either in a cell 
excavated in the bank, or often in decaying logs near the 
water’s edge. There is no cocoon and the legs of the pupa 
are freely movable. The fly emerges in a few weeks after 
pupation, and may be found from the beginning of April until 
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June. There is one brood in the year. Winter is passed 
a larva. 

Alder-flies, both as larvae and imagines, are preyed upon 
fish and birds. The eggs are parasitized by various Eymm 
tera, especially by the well-known fairy-flies. 

Reference : Van der Weele, Coll. Zool. Selys. V, 1910. 
In Britain we have two species of Sialis, S. lutaria ; 
S. fuUginosa. (See MacLachlan, 1868.) 

The family is of no economic importance. 


Raphidiid^. 


Snake-flies. 

Head and prothorax elongated. Female with a 1 
ovipositor. 

Distribution almost entirely Palearctic and Nearctic. 

Snake-flies (Plate II, Fig. 8) can at once be recognize( 
the field by the curious neck, formed by the prothorax. W 
at rest this neck is raised and the head depressed, givir 
very characteristic attitude. Flight is weak ; the wings 
transparent and net- veined, when at rest being held roof 
over the body. The colour of the body is dark brown. 

Both head and prothorax are strongly chitinized ; mandi 
powerful and toothed on their inner margins. The ante 
are simple, slender and usually about half the length of 
wings. There is a pair of compound eyes ; ocelli maj 
present (Baphidia) or absent {Inocellia). The prothora 
sub-cylindrical and long. Wings are of Neuropterous pat 
with a distinct pterostigma. There are six walking . 
In the female there is a long exserted ovipositor (Plate 
Fig 8). 

The salivary glands are long and tubular. There 
food reservoir as in Sialidce. Four out of the six Malpig 
tubules are attached at their extremities to form loops. 

Eggs are laid by the female with her slender oviposite 
cracks in the bark of trees. The eggs are rather elongate 
have a stalked knob as in Sialidce. The larva (Plate II, Fi 
resembles a Carabid larva. Both head and prothorax 
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strongly chitinized. The abdomen is soft. There are biting, 
carnivorous mandibles, short antennae and simple eyes. The 
body is very flexible, and the larva can wriggle rapidly back- 
wards, using the tip of the abdomen as an additional leg. 
Larvae live under the bark, or in crevices, and feed on small 
insects and larvae. They can fast for quite long periods, and 
may pass two or more years as a larva if food is scarce. The 
pupa lies in a slight cell or cavity under the bark ; there is 
no cocoon. At the end of this stage, the pupa crawls out of 
its cell and for a short distance up the trunk of the tree, before 
the imago appears. There is never more than one brood in 
the year ; the insect generally hibernates as a larva, but 
EapJiidia maculicollis passes the greater part of the winter 
in the pupal state (C. L. W.). As checks may be mentioned 
fungal (e.g. Empusa lampyridarum) and Hymenopterous 
parasites, which attack the larva. 

There are several monographs on the family ; see Navas, 
Arch, Inst. Catalan, 1918, and Petersen, Gen. Ins. Ease. 154 
(1914). Albarda monographed the Raphidiidee in Tijdschr. 
Eniom. XXXIV, 1891. 

We have four British species of EapMdia : E. noiaia, E. 
xanthostigma, E. cognaia, and E. maculicollis. The British 
work on the family is that of MacLachlan (1868). 


NEUEOPTERA {Playiipennia) 


Lace- wings and Ant-lions. 

Wings net-veined, equal or unequal. Larva with mouth- 
parts modified for piercing and sucking. 

The order Nexzroptera, as now restricted, contains sixteen 
families. A number of these were previously included in the 
one family Hemerobiidce, but many, notably the Ithonidm 
and Nymphidce-j are so distinct as certainly to warrant 
family rank. The sequence adopted here agrees with that 
of Tillyard. The families are : Ithonidce, Hemerohiidm, 
Dilaridce, Sisyridce, Coniopterygidce, PsycJicpsidce, Pohjsicecho- 
tidce, Osmylidce, Berothidce, Chrysopidce, Apochrysidm, Mantis^ 
pidce, NympJiidce, Nemopteridce, Myrmelconidm^ Ascalaphidm. 

The order is remarkably homogeneous. In the imago 
there is a distinct head with mandibulate mouth-parts, large, 
or fairly large antennae, compound eyes, and sometimes ocelli. 
The prothorax is always distinct and well developed. The 
wings are net-veined, usually with a complicated system of 
venation. Legs are simple or modified, as in Mantispa, 
Internally there is a food reservoir as a diverticulum of the 
oesophagus, and eight Malpighian tubes. 

The larva is predaceous and feeds on other insects and the 
like, in some cases on sponges (Sisyra). The head bears simple 
eyes, composed of groups of ocelli, and short antennae. Each 
mandible is grooved on its ventral side, and against this groove 
the maxilla is pressed in such a way as to form a complete 
tube. The larva is thus furnished with a pair of tubular 
sucking jaws, by means of which it can extract the juices of 
its prey. There is no maxillary palpus, but labial palpi are 
generally present. The mouth is partly closed and all nutri- 
ment is taken in fluid form through the jaws. The tl.orax is 
soft and not chitinized as in Megaloptera. There are six legs, 
each with two tarsal claws. The alimentary canal is fairly 
simple, but there is no communication between the pyloric 
end of the stomach and the anus. All solid waste is therefore 



{.PltatdH h)f (\ Jj 

Plate III. NEunorTpjK a . 

1. Ithone fimm iiuaso ( x 2). Ithonid®. 

- Comrnlzia h„ago (^x 4). Coidoi.t.T.vcW.,.. 

JJonomi/ia svtnet^ulma rf jx 4). Huim-roliiid,,.. 

B. Vhrumpa. himgo (x m Chrvw ", 1 1 

K *>’ Chrysolite 

«. Omylm ehmov» imago (x 2). OsmyJida.. 

7 > (x 4L 

10. PMjchopHiH z(>hm imago ( x 2). PHydiop.sida* 
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stored in the mid-gut, and is evacuated in a mass during the 
early part of imaginal life. There are eight Malpighian tubules, 
and of these six have their distal ends united and lead to a 
reservoir which communicates with the anus. At the end of 
the larval period the greater part of each of the looped 
Malpighian tubules becomes differentiated as a silk-secreting 
gland, and the nuclei of the cells so specialized become ramified 
as in true silk glands. The silk secreted collects in the reservoir 
and is spun out through the anus when the cocoon is con- 
structed. This structure is found in all the Neuroptera, and 
although modification of the mouth-parts occur, the principle 
is always the same. 

The life-cycle varies considerably, but the larva is always 
predaceous. There are three larval instars, except in Ithonidce 
with five and Croce reported with two. A cocoon is spun by 
the larva, and is usually remarkably small compared with 
the size of the larva and of the emerging insect. The pupa 
is quiescent, but all the limbs are freely movable in late 
pupal life. It is provided with special mandibles with which 
to cut its way out of the cocoon. 

The order is wholly beneficial to man. This applies especially 
to the Hemerobiidce, Conioptcrygidce and Chrysopidce, which 
check Aphids, Coccids, mites, etc. 

Monographs on the families of the Neuropiera are mentioned 
under each. A general classification is given by R. J. Tillyard, 
Proc. Linn. Soc. N.S.W., 1918. 

In Britain we have representatives of Hemerobiidce, Si^yridoe., 
Conioptcrygidce, Osmylidee, and Chrysopidee. For accounts see 
MacLachlan, Trans. Ent. Soc. Lond., 1868. 

iTHONIDiE. 

Moth lace- wings. 

Stout -bodied insects with large heads, filamentous an- 
tennae, and narrow equal wings. 

The Ithonidce are native to Australia and Tasmania, 
but have been introduced into New Zealand. These insects 
(Plate III, Fig. 1) bear considerable resemblance to the 
Hepialidce among moths, but no scales are present. They are 
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of dingy colours and probably approach the Megaloptera more 
nearly than any other of the Neuroptem. When at rest the 
wings lie close to the body. The legs are short, but Ithone 
can run rapidly like a cockroach. 

The head is large and sessile on the prothorax. There are 
well-developed biting mandibles which are not toothed 
internally. Those of the male are longer and sharper than 
those of the female. The maxillae have five-jointed palpi, 
the labium is reduced and bears a pair of long three-jointed 
palpi. Antennae are filiform and tapering, prominent com- 
pound eyes are present, but ocelli are wanting or vestigeal. 
The thorax is stout, the wings are narrow and usually dark 
brown in colour. When at rest they are roofed over the body. 
There are one or more radial sectors and a humeral recurrent 
vein is present. Legs are short, each with a five-jointed tarsus 
and bilobed empodium. The abdomen is stout. Males are 
smaller than females and can be recognized by the genitalia. 

Eggs are laid in sand and are large, oval and soft : being 
covered with a sticky material the sand grains adhere to them. 
The larva is a soft, whitish, burrowing, blind, Melolonthoid 
grub (Plate II, Fig. 10). Mandibles and maxillae are, as usual, 
adapted for sucking, but are short and of simple form. This 
larva passes a subterranean existence, feeding upon other 
larvae, as for example those of Melolonthid beetles. There 
are five larval instars. The pupa is enveloped in a cocoon 
and is also under sand. When about to emerge the pupa 
escapes and makes its way to the surface. 

The family has been reviewed by Tillyard, Trans. Linn. Soc. 
N.S.W., 1919, and the life-history of Ithone described {Bull. 
Ent Res., 1922). 

Economic importance slight, but beneficial. 

HEMEROBIIDiE. 

Brown lace- wings. 

Antennae long, moniliform. Wings with at least two 
radial sectors. Subcosta runs into margin of wing and not 
into radius. 

This family is of world- wide distribution. The Hemerobiidce 
are delicate Neuropterous insects (Plate III, Fig. 4), usually 
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coloured in browns. They frequent woods mainly. Some 
approach the Lepidoptera in form, e.g. Drepanepteryx, which 
strongly resembles a Drepanid moth, but the wings are never 
scaly. When at rest the wings are held steeply roof-like 
over the body, the antennae being stretched out in front in a 
straight line. Habits are mainly nocturnal, but flight by day 
is by no means uncommon, especially on disturbance. 

The head is furnished with compound eyes. Antennae are 
moniliform ; mouth-parts biting. The prothorax is frequently 
longer than either of the other two thoracic segments, but not 
as long as in Ghrysopidce. The wings have many veins and 
are of the usual type. Sex determination is by means of 
the genitalia, which are as a rule easily visible externally. 

The larva (Plate III, Pig. 5) is somewhat elongated, but 
really quite typical in both external and internal structure. 
The mandibles and maxillae unite to form a tube, but the 
sucking jaws thus formed are fairly short and stout, inwardly 
curved. They are simple and not toothed. The head itself 
is relatively small, and is provided with short filiform antennae 
and simple eyes. The body is naked except for very minute 
hairs. There are three pairs of walking legs, and the anal 
extremity is used as an additional leg when in motion. In 
the larval state there is no external opening to the alimentary 
canal, and the anus is used as a spinneret for silk secreted by 
the Malpighian tubules. 

Eggs are generally laid singly, attached by their sides to 
leaves and twigs of trees. They are of long oval shape, 
averaging about | to 1 mm. in length. At the micropylar end 
is a small knob. The larva escapes by a rent in the eggshell 
and feeds on small Ehynchota and mites. There are three larval 
instars ; pupation occurs in a loosely woven, elliptical cocoon 
spun by the larva among leaves, or in crevices of tree bark, 
or in moss on the ground. The pupa tears a hole in the cocoon 
and climbs to a suitable position before the imago appears. 

Larvae of Hemerobiids are attacked by several Hymenop- 
terous parasites. Birds, ants and spiders prey on the adults. 

A revision of the Nearctic Hemerobiidce is given by Banks in 
Trans, Amer, Ent, Soc., 1906. For classification see Kruger, 
1922. Navas has published a table of genera and tribes in 
Broteria 9 (1910). MacLachlan monographed the British 
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forms in 1868, and published further notes in Ent. Mo. Mug., 
1899. See also Withycombe, 1922. 

The HemerobiidcG are wholly beneficial to man and often 
occur in large numbers on forest trees, acting as checks on 
Aphids, Jassids, etc. 


DlLAEIDiE. 

Antennae of male pectinated, female with a long exserted 
ovipositor. 

These insects are found sparsely in most parts of the world. 
In general appearance they resemble the Hemerobiids, but the 
pectinate antennae of the male and the long ovipositor of the 
female at once separates them. 

The head has three tubercles on the vertex which much 
resemble ocelli. Prothorax transverse, wings entire with four 
or more radial sectors. The subcosta ends in the margin of 
wing and does not run into the radius. Gradate veinlets 
are irregular. In the female the hind- wings tend to atrophy. 
Metamorphoses apparently not known. The long ovipositor 
of the female suggests a similar habit of life to that of jRaphidia, 
but the imagines are generally found near water. 

The family has been monographed by Navas, Gen. Ins. 156. 

SlSYRIDiE. 

Small brown insects resembling Hemerobiids, but with 
one radial sector. The subcosta runs into the radius in 
the region of the pterostigma. 

The Sisyridce are mainly North Temperate in distribution. 

Though their general appearance is the same as that of 
Hemerobiids, the Sisyridce are quite different in habits, being 
entirely aquatic as larvae. They are usually dark brown in 
colour, the wings being, as a rule, unspotted. Antennae are 
moniliform and simple. There are no ocelli. The last joint 
of the labial palpi is swollen. In the wings, there is one radial 
sector, which does not generally branch more than twice. 
Costal veinlets are simple, there is no recurrent humeral vein, 
no gradate series, and very few cross- veins. 

Eggs are of Hemerobiid forms, *35 mm. long, laid in groups 
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and covered by a thin layer of silk by the female. The larva 
lives in or upon sponges. It has very much elongated, needle- 
like, but flexible mandibles and maxillae . On the ventral surface 
of each of the first seven abdominal segments are a pair of 
jointed, leg-like, tracheal gills. When full fed the larva leaves 
the water and spins a small cocoon of silk on walls or amongst 
herbage, etc. From this, in due course, the fly emerges. 
(Withycombe, 1922). 

Three species of Sisyra are found in the British Isles : S. 
fuscata, S. terminalis and S. Dalii. These have been treated 
of by MacLachlan, 1868. 


CONIOPTERYGID^ . 


Mealy-wings. 

Very small, the entire insect covered with a white waxy 
powder. Wing venation simple. Hind -wings always 
smaller than fore -wings and sometimes much reduced. 

Species of this family are recorded from most parts of the 
world. They are small flies (Plate III, Fig. 2), averaging an 
eighth of an inch in length with wings at rest. They resemble 
the Ahmodidm as the wings and body are covered with a white 
waxy powder ; they can, however, at once be distinguished by 
their long antennae, biting mouth-parts and more complex 
venation. The wings at rest are carried steeply roof wise over 
the body. Flight is weak and of short duration. 

The head is relatively large with long moniliform antennae, 
compound eyes and biting mouth-parts. Legs are well 
developed, and the insect can run rapidly. The wings have a 
fairly simple venation with very few cross-veins and are 
covered with the white waxy powder common to the whole 
insect. In the genus Gonwentzia, the hind-wings are consider- 
ably reduced. The tribe Aleuropterygince is remarkable in that 
these insects have a pair of curious eversible ventral sacs on 
each of abdominal segments one to five, and a rudimentary 
pair on the sixth abdominal segment. These are situated just 
below the spiracles ; their function is unknown. 

The larva (Plate III, Fig. 3) is ovoid or fusiform with well- 
developed legs. The mouth-parts are somewhat modified from 
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the usual type found in this order, being reduced to a conical 
form, but in working principles they are quite in accordance 
with the rest of the Neuroptera. 

The insects are semi-gregarious, and where found are often 
plentiful, oak trees especially are frequently covered with the 
white cocoons of Conwentzia. Eggs are generally laid singly 
on the edges of leaves or on the twigs and bark. The egg is 
of an elongated oval shape slightly flattened and lies attached 
by its side to a surface. At the micropylar end it may be 
pointed. Colour when first laid is yellow or orange. Larvae 
hatch in about a week and feed voraciously on mites and small 
RhyncJiota, On oaks they constitute an important check on 
the Phylloxera^ in virtue of their great abundance. The larva 
runs rapidly about, piercing its prey with the conical sucking 
spears and extracting all fluid matter. The body of the 
larva is naked, save for small hairs. There are three larval 
instars. When full fed a flat circular cocoon of white silk is 
spun which consists of two envelopes, an outer and an inner. 
This the larva constructs by moving the anal spinneret to and 
fro over its back, having first selected a suitable position on 
the underside of a leaf or on the bark of the tree. The pupa 
on emerging from the cocoon cuts a semicircular slit in both 
envelopes, and the perfect insect emerges from the pupal skin. 
There are usually two broods in the year. The late summer 
brood of larvae always spin on the bark of the tree and never 
on the leaves. Winter is passed as a larva within the cocoon, 
pupation not occurring until spring. These insects are entirely 
confined to trees and woody shrubs. Several Hymenopterous 
parasites attack the larvae. Chrysopid larvae prey on both 
larvae and pupae of Goniopterygidce. 

The family was monographed by Enderlein, Zool. Jahrh., 
1906, and there is a catalogue of the genera by the same author 
in Gen. Ins. 67, 1908. Bagnall had a brief review of the 
European species in Ent. Eec., 1915, see also Withycombe, 
1922, 1923. As British there are recorded two species of 
Conwentzia, two of Coniopteryx, one of Semidalis, one of 
Parasemidalis, and one of Helicoconis. 

This family is wholly beneficial to man, and the insects, when 
abundant, may act as a very appreciable check on the smaller 
noxious fauna of trees. 
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PSYCHOPSID.®. 

Wings very broad with rounded apices. Subcosta, radius, 
and radial sector run together closely parallel, forming the 
vena triplica, which is quite characteristic. Antennae short. 

The PsycJiopsidce are mainly Australian and African in 
distribution. In appearance (Plate III, Fig. 10) they are so 
distinct that it would he difficult to confuse them with any 
other insects. The wings are very broad and have a soft, 
hairy appearance. When at rest they are roofed over the body. 
Antennae are short and quite inconspicuous. The head is of 
medium or small size, with lateral compound eyes and no 
ocelli. The mandibles are small; maxillae with five-jointed 
palpi ; labial palpi three- jointed. The legs are short ; tarsus 
i five- jointed with a broad empodium between the claws. The 

wings are very broad and rounded. Costal area wide, with 
no differentiated pterostigma. The subcosta, radius, and 
radial sector run closely together as the vena triplica and form 
the anasto7nosis a short distance from apex of wing. A series 
of cross veinlets runs in the costal area and outside the outer 
gradate series, thus cutting off a margin round the wing. This 
i and the ve^ia triplica are particularly noteworthy in the 

Psychopsid wing. The abdomen is short and fairly stout. 

The larva has a large, strongly chitinized, chestnut-brown 
head, with a pair of untoothed, curved, caliper-like sucking 
jaws. Between the jaws is a triangular, projecting labrum. 
The long antennae are ten-jointed, and labial palpi five-jointed 
in the third-instar larva. The rest of the body is soft and 
greyish-brown in colour. It is slightly flattened, fairly long, 

, and tapers posteriorly. The legs are short, fitted for backward 

movement and possess, between the two tarsal claws, a 
trumpet-shaped empodium, as also found in Chrysopid larvae. 

The life-history of Psychopsis elegans Guer. is as follows : 
Eggs are laid, attached by their sides, on the bark of Myrtaceous 
trees, especially on Eucalyptus. They are oval, with a micro- 
pylar projection and are about 1 mm. in length. Their colour 
is cream, tinged with green. Oviposition takes place in 
January and February in Australia. After about twelve days 
the young larva hatches and at once conceals itself in a crevice 
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of the bark. It lives in this way, under bark much as does the 
larva of RapJiidia, and like the latter prefers moving backward 
in its retreat. Any small insects are accepted as food, being 
sucked dry by the curved jaws. The first winter is passed as 
a first-instar larva, the second winter in the third instar, and 
in the following spring an almost spherical cocoon of cream 
coloured silk is spun in a crevice. On emergence the pupa 
cuts with its jaws, which are asymmetrical, a circular lid in 
the cocoon, and pushing this open ascends the tree trunk a 
short distance before disclosing the imago. 

Birds have been observed to feed upon the imagines. 

Tillyard gives an account of the Psychopsidann Proc. Linn. 
Soc. N.S.W. 1918, and the life-history of P. elegans in the same 
proceedings for 1919. 

These insects are too rare to be of any economic importance, 
though they are wholly beneficial. There are no British 
species. 


POLYSTOECHOTIDiE . 

Wings ample, sub -acute, speckled with black or brown. 
The subcosta runs into the radius near pterostigma. One 
radial sector with ten to twenty branches. Humeral 
vein recurrent. 

Polysicechotes punctatus is fairly common in North America, 
and appears to have similar haunts to those of Osmylus in 
Europe. 

In general appearance PolystmchoUs is like a large Hemerobiid 
with rather short antennse and slightly more acute wings. It 
expands about two and a half inches. The main venational 
characters have been mentioned. 

Welch {Bull. Brooklyn Erit. Soc. 1914) says that the eggs are 
oval, chalk- white in colour, and *92 to *94 mm. long. The 
larva hatches in fifteen days, and is apparently very like a 
Hemerobiid larva with short and stout inwardly curved jaws, 
but the antennse have more joints than Hemerobiids — eight 
on hatching. Welch believes that the larva is terrestrial. 

Life-history not fully known. Banks in his Revision of the 
Nearctic Hemerohiidce, 1906, gives an account of Polysioechotes 
punctatus. There are no British species. 
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OSMYLIDJE. 

Fore- wings, which tend to be somewhat falcate, with one 
radial sector. The subcosta is confluent with the radius at 
apex. The humeral cross-vein is not recurrent. Head with 
three ocelli. 

The Osmylidce have almost a world-wide distribution, but 
are not recorded from North America. They are insects of 
moderate size, found near water. Colour brown, wings often 
spotted or marked with darker. The subfalcate wings are 
characteristic (Plate III, Eig. 8). The sexes are similar. 

The head has three ocelli and moniliform antennae which 
are shorter than the wings. Prothorax longer than broad. 
Wings with subcosta and radius confluent near pterostigma, 
and other characters as above. 

Eggs are laid near water, the egg being 1*5 mm. long, yellow- 
ish-white, oval, with a white knob at the micropylar end. The 
larva (Plate III, Fig. 9) is amphibious, of general Hemerobiid 
shape, but with long, almost straight sucking spears. The 
mandibles and maxillse are much elongated, curved upwards 
and slightly outwards. The larva preys upon other insects 
and lives among damp moss, etc., at or near the water’s edge. 
When almost full fed the larva hibernates, and in spring or 
early summer an irregular rounded cocoon of silk is spun in 
moss or debris. The imago is sluggish, only flying by day on 
disturbance. 

The family has been monogYdbjphedhyKTuger in Stettiner Ent, 
Ztg, 73 and 74, 1913. 

We have only one British species, Osmylus chrysops. This 
is mentioned by MacLachlan in his monograph of 1868. 

No economic importance can be attributed to the Osmylidce, 


Berothid.® (including Trichomatidce). 

Fore-wings frequently falcate, scales often present on 
wings. Otherwise rather similar to Hemerobiidae. 

The Beroihidce are fairly generally distributed throughout 
the world, but appear to be nowhere common. They are 
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mostly dingy brown in colour, and but for small venational 
characters are hardly distinguishable from Hemerobiids, with 
which in fact they have been generally classed. 

Little need be said as to their structure, which in most points 
does not differ from that of other Neuroptera. The wings are 
worthy of notice, however, as those of many species have 
scaly areas. Thus females of Sfermcyphorella have a scale 
area on the veins of the hind-wings, while the fringes of the 
wings in Isoscelipteron are composed partly of scales. These 
scales are modified macrotrichia. The venation varies through- 
out the family. 

Tillyard gives an account of eggs and young larvae of Sper- 
mophorella in Proc, Linn. Soc. N.S.W. 1916. The eggs are 
stalked and very like those of Chrysopa, The larva is terrestrial 
with short, straight jaws. 

References to the Berothidce may be found under Hemero- 
biidce. Tillyard gives a short account of the venation, scales, 
etc., in Proc. Linn. Soc. N.S.W. 1918-1919, and Eariiger a 
classification in Stett Ent. Ztg.^ 1922. 


Chrysopid^. 

Green lace-wings, Stink-flies, Golden eyes. 

Colour generally green. Antennae filiform, long. Wings 
hyaline, subcosta and radius separate to the apex, subcostal 
area with one transverse veinlet near the base, and several 
at apex near pterostigma. No recurrent humeral vein. 

Distribution of the family is both temperate and tropical. 
The flies are generally greenish in colour, with golden eyes 
(Plate III, Fig. 6). The antennae are long and the wings 
delicate, transparent, with many cross veins. Both pairs are 
almost equal in size. When handled these insects frequently 
give off a very disagreeable odour, from prothoracic glands, 
which it is difficult to get rid of. They are mainly nocturnal 
in habits and are attracted by light. 

A pair of long filiform antennae and large compound eyes, 
generally of metallic golden colour in life, are the main features 
of the head, which is also provided with biting mouth-parts. 
The prothorax is rather long. The wings are delicate and net- 
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veined, most frequently hyaline and not marked. Both 
pairs are almost equal in size. The main venational char- 
acters have been mentioned. The legs are short and frail. 
Abdomen elongate. The sexes are often difficult to deter- 
mine except by dissection, as the genitalia are frequently 
concealed. 

The larva (Plate III, Fig. 7) is as a rule stouter than that of 
HemerobiuSy and some larvae are covered with setigerous warts. 
Between the two tarsal claws is a trumpet-shaped empodium 
which is not found in full and half-grown Hemerobiid 
larvae. The sucking jaws are of the general type, curved and 
untoothed. 

Internal anatomy presents no great differences from that 
of other Ne'uroptera. There is a food reservoir to the oesophagus 
in the imago. The larva has no functional anus, but uses the 
same as a spinneret in constructing its cocoon. 

Eggs are laid, each at the end of a long footstalk, attached 
to the underside of leaves, etc., where aphids are abundant. 
These eggs may be found singly or in masses, and in some 
species the footstalks are so close together as to be agglutinated 
into a common stalk. The larva escapes by a rent in the egg- 
shell, and if any unhatched eggs are present, makes its first 
meal off these. The larvse are fiercely carnivorous, piercing 
their prey vv^ith their sucking jaws and extracting the juices. 
They feed mainly on Aphids, Psyllids, and Jassids, but 
many subsist also on Coccids and mites. Chrysopid larvae 
frequently have the habit of covering themselves with Aphid 
skins and other debris, which they carry about with them, but 
some larvae are always nude, like those of Hemerobiids. At 
the end of the third instar the larva spins a small white oval 
cocoon in which to pupate. The pupa, when escaping from 
its cocoon, cuts a circular slit at one end with its pupal man- 
dibles and, pushing open the lid thus formed, walks a short 
distance before the imago is disclosed. 

The number of broods each year varies with the temperature. 
In England, Chrysopids are single, or at most double-brooded, 
but in warmer climates four or five broods seem to be the rule. 
The species hibernate in all stages, except perhaps in the eggs. 
Usually the winter is passed as a larva within the cocoon, 
pupation not occurring until the following spring. Lace-wings 
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are found mainly in orchards and woods, but the larvae of some 
species live on low plants. 

As checks, one finds several Hymenopterous parasites which 
lay their eggs either in the eggs or larvae of Chrysopids. Numbers 
of the flies are often seen in spiders’ webs, and a few may be 
eaten by birds, but they are probably distasteful owing to their 
disgusting smell. 

Very little systematic work of a comprehensive nature has 
been done recently on the Chrysopidce. Schneider mono- 
graphed the family in 1851. Since then, Navas has published 
notes on various species and he gives a table of genera and 
species in Broteria 9. 

The best British work is still that of MacLachlan (1868). 
There are thirteen species of Chrysopa and two of Nothochrysa 
found in Britain. 

The family is of considerable economic importance, since 
the larvae prey entirely upon Aphids, Coccids, etc. 

APOCHRYSin^. 

Very like Chrysopidae, but there is no transverse veinlet 
near the base of the subcostal area. 

The Apochrysidce are exotic forms about which very little 
appears to be known. In life-history, as also in general 
appearance, they probably approach the Chrysopids, with 
which they have been classed by most authors. 

The antennae are sometimes exceedingly long. The wings 
are very like those of Chrysopids, but there is a tendency to 
reduction in the width of the hind- wings. There are three or 
even four gradate series, and often curious ‘‘ blisters ” occur 
upon the wings. References to this family will be found under 
Chrysopidce. 


Mantis^id^. 

Prothorax long, fore-legs raptorial. 

This family is distributed throughout the tropics, but a few 
species are found in warm temperate regions. Mantispids 
(Plate IV, Fig. 7) might easily be mistaken for Mantids, to 
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which they bear a considerable resemblance. All are, how- 
ever, of small size ; the wings are typically Neuropterous and 
are roofed over the body. The fore-wings are in no way thick- 
ened as tegmina. General colour is brown, but some have 
warning coloration and mimic Hymenoptera, 

The head is rounded, with compound eyes and a pair of short 
antennse, which are simple. Mouth-parts are of mandibulate 
type. The prothorax is much elongated and the raptorial 
fore-legs are situated near the head. These legs are very 
similar to those of the Mantidce, The coxae are long, the femur 
is thickened and spiny. The tibia folds like a clasp-knife on 
to these spines and thus constitutes an admirable organ of 
prehension. The tarsus is q[uite small. Meso- and meta- 
thorax are both short and bear ordinary walking legs. The 
two pairs of wings are membranous, often transparent, with 
netted veins, and are almost equal in size. 

The larva is at first campodeiform, but later becomes a fat 
grub with reduced legs. The mouth-parts are short but sharp 
and adapted for piercing. 

The female insect lays its eggs in a similar way to Ghrysopa, 
each egg being borne on a slender footstalk. 

On hatching in autumn the larvae are active and somewhat 
like Carabid larvae, but of course with totally different jaws. 
They moult once and then hibernate without having taken 
food. In spring, activity is resumed and each larva searches 
out the egg-cocoon of a spider {Lycosa). This is entered by 
the larva and when the spider’s eggs have reached a certain 
stage in development, the young Mantispa commences feeding 
on them. The next moult reveals an almost legless grub, 
which has a small head and which is quite incapable of loco- 
motion. In a few days it is full fed and spins a cocoon inside 
that of the spider. The pupa does not cast the larva skin, but 
remains inside it. Finally the pupa tears its way out from all 
its envelopes and emerges from the spider’s egg-bag. On 
reaching a suitable support the imago appears. It should be 
noted that only one Mantispa larva lives in a single egg-bag, 
and also that the Lycosa, who personally guards her eggs, does 
not desert them until the Mantispa has pupated. 

Above is the account given by Brauer of the European 
species ; some tropical forms, however, parasitize the nests of 
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Hymenoptem^ one South American species living in the nest 
of a wasp. 

Enderlein gives a classification of the Mantispidce in Stett, 
Ent Ztg, 1910. Brauer wroteonlfan^i^^a .in Verh, Zool, Bot, 
Ges. Wien. 1869, and in Zool. Anz. 1887, besides various other 
accounts. 

In Britain we have no Mantispids. 


Nymphid^. 

Wings and general appearance very like Myrmeleonidae, 
but antennae filiform and not clubbed. 

The NympJiidce are entirely confined to Australia. At first 
sight one would certainly consider one of these insects to belong 
to the MyrmeUonidce, the likeness being very striking (Plate 
IV, Fig. 1), but the antennae are simple and not clubbed, and 
they are also usually slightly longer than those of the 
Myrmeleonids. 

The head is large and distinct with biting mouth-parts and 
fairly long maxiUary and labial palpi. The antennae are fili- 
form, nearly half as long as the wings and tapering at their 
apices. There are no ocelli. The prothorax is slightly longer 
than broad. Legs are well developed, with two tarsal claws 
and bilobed empodium. The wings are ample with a venation 
very similar to that of the MyrmeUonidm. The costal veinlets 
in the region of the pterostigma are very close together and 
extend thus from the pterostigma round the apex of wing, 
giving a characteristic appearance. The same formation 
occurs in Myrmeleonidce, but usually less noticeably. The 
abdomen is slender. The external genitalia of the male are quite 
conspicuous, but the claspers are not long and slender as in the 
Myrmeleonidce . 

The larvae of Nymphes myrmeleonides live in rubbish or on 
overturned logs. The body is covered with particles of earth, 
so that only the front of the head and jaws are exposed. They 
rest motionless, but can move quite rapidly when disturbed. 
From the situations in which they occur, their food probably 
consists of wood ants. When full fed the larva is two-thirds 
of an inch long. The head is furnished with long curved jaws, 
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each with a single tooth on its inner margin, ahont half-way 
from the tip. The eyes are composed of six facets and project 
near the base of the jaws. The hind margin of the head has 
two rounded lobes. The antennae are filiform, with a short 
basal joint. The head is connected to the thorax by a slender 
neck and the prothorax is produced into two lobes projecting 
on either side of the head. These lobes, together with the rest 
of the thorax, form a shield-shaped plate. Legs are long, 
slender, and hairy, with large claws. The abdomen is narrow 
at the base, elongate oval, with a short pointed tubercle stand- 
ing out in the centre of each segment. The entire abdomen 
is coated with hairs and fringed at the sides with longer hairs. 

A round parchment-like cocoon is spun for pupation. 

There is no recent work on the Nymphidce except descrip- 
tions of species. The account of the larva given above is from 
Froggatt, Proc, Linn, Soc, N.8.W, 1902. 


Nemopteeid^. 

Hind -wings very long and narrow. Antennae elongate, 
not clubbed. 

In tropical and sub-tropical coimtries these elegant insects 
may be seen at dusk, dancing in small groups, in secluded and 
sheltered spots, much in the same way as do the familiar 
‘'winter gnats” and some Tipulids in this country. The 
wings may be colourless or marked with yellow and black. 
The fore- wings (Plate IV, Fig. 3), which are broad, are used in 
flight, the long hind-wings being trailed. When at rest the 
wings are opposed to one another, as in the case of butterflies. 

The head bears antennae which, though they may be thickened 
in some cases, are not clubbed. Mouth-parts are in the form 
of a beak, the clypeus and genae being elongated. The legs 
are short and frail. Fore-wings are of typical Neuropterous 
pattern and very broad, but the hind-wings have the venation 
reduced and are long and narrow. In Nemoptera the hind-wings 
are oar-shaped, but in Croce they are reduced to slender 
filaments. The sexes may be distinguished by the external 
claspers of the male. 

The larvae vary greatly. In the Crocini, the larva has a 
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more or less long and narrow neck ’’ and toothed (Croce) or 
untoothed (Nina and Ptero-croce) mandibles. The larva of 
Nemopiera has short stout jaws and no long neck [to be des- 
cribed shortly (C. L. W.)]. The larva of Ptero-croce is figured 
(Plate IV, Fig. 4). 

The life-history in the Grocini takes from one to two years. 
Eggs are laid in the sand of caves, or in the dust and rubbish 
on the floors of deserted houses or sheds. These eggs are *5 to 
1 mm. in diameter, spherical or oval, and pale yellow or green- 
ish in colour. They are deposited in loose clusters to which 
the dust adheres. In from eight to twelve days the larva 
hatches and can at once be identified by the long narrow neck. 
C. C. Ghosh states that in Groce filipennis there are only two 
larval instars. If this is correct, Nemopterids differ in this 
respect from all other Nenroptera, The larvae can run rapidly, 
but generally conceal themselves in the dust and await their 
prey. In cave-living species this consists mainly of ticks from 
sheep and goats, also Dermestid larvae, etc., feeding upon bat 
droppings, but in such forms as Croce, which live in houses, the 
food is normally Psocids, bed-bugs, Dermestid larvae, Lepisma, 
etc. Pupation takes place in a sfiken cocoon, spun in the 
usual way. After about three weeks the pupa forces its way 
out and the imago is disclosed. As has been stated before, the 
adult is crepuscular in habits, but it is attracted by light, and 
sometimes finds its way into houses at night. Winter is passed 
as a larva. 

Navas gives the genera of the Nemopteridce, and lists the 
species in Gen. Ins. 136, 1912. The same author has a mono- 
graph in Mem. Ac. Bare. 1910. The life-history of Croce was 
given by Ghosh in Journ. Bombay Nat. Hist. Soc. 1910, and by 
Imms, with greater detail, in Trans. Linn. Soc. Lond. 1911. 

None of the Nemopteridee are found in the British Isles. 

Myemeleonidje. 


Ant-lions. 

Antennae short and clubbed, wings net -veined. 

The distribution of these insects is mainly tropical, but a 
few species are found in temperate regions. They are of 
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Plate IV. Neuroptera. 

Symph’H murmeUonides imago S ( x 1). iN'ymp' 
AscMlaphus coccajtoi imago 9 ( x 1). AscalaT)hida 
J\ (>moptera hipennis imago ( x 1). Nemoptcrida*. 
Liulescnbed gomiK iarva (x 4). 

Euroleon europa’m imago ( x 1). Myrmoieomdse. 

» j> larva ( x 2). 

Mantispa sp. imago ( x 2). Mantispidse. 
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moderate or large size, dark in body colour, with ample gauzy 
wings somewhat resembling dragonflies (Plate IV, Fig. 5). 
None are very active, however, and their flight is weak. When 
at rest the wings are sloped over the body. Some species, 
when handled, give out an odour which may be pleasant or 
otherwise. 

The head is large and distinct with compound eyes. Antennse 
are fairly short and clubbed distally. Mouth-parts are of 
biting type with long palpi. Two pairs of equal wings are 
present, of complex Neuropterous form. The legs are short 
and hairy, only useful for clinging. At the extremity of the 
abdomen in the male are a pair of conspicuous claspers which 
render sex determination easy, since the female possesses no 
similar structures. 

The larva (Plate IV, Fig. 6) is short and stout with a flat 
head from which arise the long curved jaws, formed, as has 
been explained, by the mandibles and maxillae conjointly. 
The mandibles are toothed. The legs are not very well fitted 
for walking and often the larva can only progress backwards. 

There is a food reservoir from the oesophagus and the number 
of Malpighian tubes is, as usual, eight. The anatomy of the 
larva has been the subject of much discussion and classical 
work, there being no functional anus. Six of the eight Mal- 
pighian tubes have their distal ends united and are partly 
modified as silk glands. The anus serves as a spinneret. 

In most species the life cycle is completed yearly, but it 
may take two years in some cases, according to the amount 
of food obtained. Eggs, which are oval and whitish, are laid 
in dry earth or sand, generally singly. The site chosen by 
pit-making species is always protected from rain, since the 
larva cannot work in wet sand. Favourite positions are at the 
base of a house wall or under a slightly overhanging rock. The 
larva makes a funnel-shaped pit, at the bottom of which it lies 
concealed. Any insect venturing over the edge of this falls 
down to the jaws of the larva and is sucked dry. Some species 
do not construct a pit but lurk in loose earth or vegetation 
with open jaws. There are three larval instars. When full 
fed a spherical cocoon of silk is spun, to which adhere small 
particles of sand and rubbish. In this, the change to pupa 
takes place, and in twQ or three weeks the imago appears. Th^ 
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pupa forces open its cocoon and partly emerges from it before 
disclosing the adult fly. Shortly after emergence a shiny pellet 
of urates is deposited, this being the unevacuated larval 
excrement. Hibernation is as a larva. 

Adults are preyed upon by birds, but in some cases no 
doubt escape by emitting a nauseous odour. 

A monograph of the Myrmeleonidce is at present in course 
of preparation for the Selysian Catalogue, by Petersen. There 
are useful notes on the European Myrmeleonidce by the same 
author in Ent. Medd. 1918-1919. 

There are no British Myrmeleonids. The family is of no 
economic importance. 


Ascalaphid^. 


Butterfly hawks. 

Antennae long and clubbed. 

This family is mainly a tropical one, but has almost the same 
range as the last. The long, clubbed antennae, held straight 
out from the head, are very characteristic of the Ascalajphidce. 
Otherwise these insects bear resemblance to stout-bodied 
dragonflies (Plate IV, Fig. 2), and, like them, hunt insects on 
the wing. There are two pairs of conspicuously net- veined 
wings, equal in size, which may be marked in white, yellow, 
and black. When at rest these are held close to the body. 

The head is furnished with large compound eyes which are 
in some cases divided. The antennae are long and slender, each 
with a conspicuous terminal knob bearing sense organs. Mouth- 
parts are of carnivorous biting type with well-developed 
mandibles. The body is decidedly hairy with short clinging 
legs and two pairs of equal strong- veined wings. In the 
male there is a pair of claspers at the tip of the abdomen and 
this character serves to distinguish the sexes. 

The larva is very like that of the ant-hon, but it is able to 
walk more easily as the legs are freely movable. The body 
is covered with branched spines. Structmal details are 
similar to those of ant-lions, the head bearing similar sucking 
jaws and minute antennae. 
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The internal anatomy does not differ materially from that 
of other Neuroptera, 

The female insect lays eggs in rows on grass and plant stems. 
These are cylindrical or spheroidal, and coloured yellow or 
brown. The larva escapes by forcing a lid off the top of the 
egg, a split occurring along the line of a suture. At first the 
larvae remain on the empty eggshells, but later disperse and 
live freely on tree trunks or on the ground, partly concealing 
themselves, when possible, and remaining motionless, often 
for days, with jaws wide open at right angles to the head. Any 
insect crossing this trap is immediately seized, the larva 
suffering itself to be dragged about rather than relinquish its 
hold ; finally aU fluid nutriment is extracted from the victim. 
After two moults the larva spins a cocoon of silk, which is 
covered with local debris and, within this, it pupates. The 
pupa, after some weeks, forces open the cocoon and the perfect 
fly emerges. Pupation takes place in spring or early summer, 
the larva having hibernated. The entire life-history occupies 
one or two years. 

Van der Weele has monographed the Ascalaphidce in Coll^ 
Zool. Selys, 1908. 

There are no British species. The family is of no economic 
importance. 


TRICHOPTERA. 


Caddis-flies 


Wings clothed with hairs. Hind -wings larger than fore- 
wings, and with a distinct anal area, folded longitudinally 
when at rest. Mandibles absent. 

The order is divided into two main groups and thirteen 
families. 

(1) Incequipalpia, in which the male does not agree with the 
female in having a five- jointed maxillary palpus. This com- 
prises three families : Phryganceidce, Limnophilidce, Seri- 
costomatidce. 

(2) Aequipalpia, in which both sexes have a five-jointed 
maxillary palpus. This comprises ten families : C alamo- 
ceratidce, Odontoceridce, Leptoceridoe, Molannidce, Hydropsy- 
chidce, Psychomyiidce, Polycentropidce, Philopotamidce, Rhyaco- 
philidcB, Hydroptilidce, 

Members of the Trichoptera are found in most parts of the 
world in the vicinity of water. They are fragile insects, like 
hairy moths (Fig. 92), some of the smaller species being 


1 

i! 

I Fig. 92 . — Phryganm varia. (x 2.) 

H C. L. W. del. 

'I 

i difficult to distinguish from Tineid moths. The wings are 

; sloped over the body when at rest. Flight is weak ; colours 

! ' dull. 

The head is fairly large, with compound eyes and usually 
three ocelli. Antennae are long and filiform. The mouth-parts 
are reduced. Mandibles are absent. The maxillae and labium 
together form the haustellum of Lucas, the labrum roofing 
the channel. The hypopharynx serves as a tongue. Both 
maxillary and labial palpi are present. The prothorax is very 
, small. Legs are long, with elongated coxae, spiny tibiae and 

I - tarsi, the tarsus being five-jointed. Wings are large, the fore-» 

/I 
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wings being narrower and often marked with a pattern. The 
venation consists mainly of longitudinal veins, cross-veins 
being few. Hind- wings are nearly always large with a plicate 
anal area. The abdomen is of nine segments. The male has 
claspers. 

The larva (Fig. 93) is soft-bodied with a well-chitinized head 
and thorax ; the hind parts of the thorax are, however, often 
less strongly chitinized. The mouth-parts are of biting type 
with well-developed mandibles. Maxillae, and labium with 
palpi, are also present, but vary in the extent to which they 



Fig. 93. — Larva of Phryganea varia. (X 2.) 

C. L. W. del. 

are developed. The thorax has three pairs of well-developed 
walking legs, but one pair of these may be reduced. The 
abdomen is soft with filamentous tracheal gills. At its 
extremity are a pair of laterally placed chitinous hooks, which 
enable the larva to retain a firm hold on the inside silk-lined 
wall of its case. 

The pupa, as well as the larva, possesses mandibles, but 
these disappear in the adult. 

In the larva, the salivary glands function wholly or partly 
as silk glands. 

Eggs are laid embedded in masses of jelly. The mass may 
take the form of a gelatinous rope. On hatching, the larva 
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at once sets to work to protect its soft body by constructing 
a case. To this end various materials are taken by the larva 
and by means of silk from the mouth are fastened together 
into a case. The larva may be sedentary, actively walking or 
swimming, herbivorous or carnivorous. Often the species 
may be recognized by the form of its case. 

In the Phryganceidxe the case is made of pieces of leaves or 
stems placed side by side more or less spirally round the 
case. 

The Limnophilid(e (Fig. 94) may use sticks placed trans- 
versely on the case, and often have a partiality for the shells 
of small molluscs, so that the case may be composed wholly 
or partly of these. Others again make cases of sand ; one, 
Limnophilu6' vittatus, constructing a curved cylindrical tube 
of fine sand grains. One genus, Enoicyla, lives on land among 
moss. It may also be mentioned here that in this genus the 

female is wingless. In 
another genus of Limno- 
philids, namely Apatania, no 
male has as yet been found. 

The Serico8toniatidai make 
cylindrical cases of small 
stones or sand. They live 
i-ia. Oi.—Tua.Tva. Ot LimnophUua sp. in almost entirely in running 
case. (X 2.) water. Helicopsyche makes 

a spiral case of sand of the 
same shape as a snail’s shell (Helix). 

In Leptoceridw the case is of fine sand or leaf particles, 
curved, and cylindrical or tapering. A similar case is made 
by the Odontoceridce. Many of the Leptoceridm swim with 
their legs projecting out of the case. 

Molanna constructs a very characteristic tube of sand 
with lateral projections so that the whole is shield-shaped. 

The case of Hydropsychids is a very loose structure of 
stones or sand attached to stones, etc. Sometimes the larvaj 
are gregarious and live several in one habitation. Many make 
silk nets to ensnare other insects, and are carnivorous. 

Polycentropus lives in rapid streams and is covered in 
debris. The larva is without gills, but in the pupa gills are 
present. 
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The Ehyacophilidm live in very rapid streams and make 
loose cases of small stones, generally attached to some support. 
The pupa lies in a brown cocoon within the case and not, as 
in the other families, free in the case, 
g The Hydroptilidm are small species resembling Tineid moths, 

with fringed wings. The larvae have no respiratory filaments 
and construct cases of silk slit open at both ends, upon which 
small foreign bodies are placed. The whole case is compact 
and rather oval in shape. When about to pupate the case is 
fixed by silk threads to a support. 

The pupa of all caddis-flies is a pupa libera. When about to 
emerge it cuts through the case with its pupal mandibles and 
then swims, using its legs, to a plant stem up which it climbs. 
On gaining the surface the imago is disclosed. 

There is one brood per annum. Winter is passed as a larva. 
^ Many specialized Hymenopterous parasites attack both 

eggs and larvse of caddis-flies. Carnivorous insects and fishes 
relish the larvse. 

The order has been monographed by Ulmer in Gen, Ins. 
I Fasc. 60 (1907). For references to larval habits MacLachlan 

(1874-80), Ulmer (1908-1914), Dohler (1920) and Rousseau 
(1921) should be consulted. 

We have about two hundred British species of Trichoptera, 
j These have been described at various times by MacLachlan 

and Morton. For a concise account of the European species 
see Die Suss-wasserfauna DeutscMands, 1909. 

Theobald (Rep. 1894 and Rep. 1905-6) has recorded the 
larva of Limnophilus flavicornis F., as a pest in watercress beds 
in England. 




MECOPTERA. 


Scorpion-flies 


Head drawn downwards into a beak with extended clypeus 
and gense. 

The order will be treated in the present account as a whole. 
Five families are recognized : Bittacidce, Boreidce, Panorpidm, 
Notiothaumidce, and Meropidce, 

These insects are found in all parts of the world. They may 
be at once recognized by the beak, at the end of which are the 
mouth-parts. The legs are long, adapted for clinging or 
running. Coloration brown, the wings being marked with 
black as a rule, but some tropical species tend to warning 
coloration. A malodorous li<iuid may be secreted from the 
tip of the abdomen. Bittacus (Plate II, Fig. 5) resembles a 
Tipulid fly, Boreus (Plate II, Fig. 3) is wingless. The male 
sex is furnished with distinct genitalia, and in Panorpidce the 
last three segments of the body form a scorpion-like tail. The 
female (Plate II, Fig. 1) is provided with an ovipositor. 

The head is of very distinct shape, owing to the curious 
beak, but in some genera this is short and not conspicuous. 
Antennae are long and slender, compound eyes and ocelli are 
present (no ocelli in Boreus). The clypeus, gense, and sub- 
mentum are elongated to form the beak. The mouth-parts 
at the end of this beak are mandibulate and toothed, but in 
Bittacus the mandibles are more adapted for piercing than for 
biting. Maxillae are long and hairy with a five-jointed palpus. 
The labium and its palpi are reduced. The prothorax is short. 
Legs are long, with two tarsal claws, adapted for walking, 
clinging or hanging. There are two pairs of equal, membranous, 
many- veined wings which are commonly marked with dark 
blotches (Plate II, Fig. 1). Usually the venation is fairly 
open with a preponderance of longitudinal veins as in Panorpa, 
but in Chorista there are considerably more cross veins and the 
wings of Notiothauma are densely reticulate. In Boreus (Plate 
II, Fig. 3) the wings are reduced to mere rudiments. The 
abdomen is composed of ten segments. The female has an 
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ovipositor, the male, upturned swollen claspers. There are 
two thoracic and eight abdominal spiracles. 

The alimentary canal is simple. There is a distinct proven- 
fcriculus or gizzard, lined with chitinous setae. Six Malpighian 
tubes are present ; salivary glands are small. 

The larvae (Plate II, Figs. 2, 3) resemble those of Lepidoptera. 
They have large heads with simple eyes and short antennae. 
Mandibles, maxillae with palpi, and labium with labial palpi are 
present. There are three pairs of small thoracic legs and the 
first eight abdominal segments carry each a pair of simple 
prolegs. The back is covered with spines. The larva of 
Borens (Plate II, Fig. 4) differs from that of other Mecoptera 
in having no abdominal prolegs, except perhaps in the first 
instar, and in the absence of spines on the back. 

The life-history of Panorpa is as follows : Eggs, which are 
relatively large, oval, and creamy white in colour, are laid in 
clusters in the soil. They hatch in eight days, as a general 
rule. The larva (Plate II, Fig. 2) is not very active, but can 
move fairly rapidly in the U-shaped bimrow which it makes 
just under the surface of the ground. Its food consists of 
animal matter. In captivity larvae may be easily reared on 
meat or dead flies. After seven moults the larva makes a 
cell in the earth and here pupates. The imagines are found 
in damp shady places and are carnivorous, but probably only 
attack disabled insects. There are two broods in the year ; 
winter is passed as a larva. 

Bittacus (Plate II, Fig. 5) has a similar life-history, but the 
adult preys on living insects, which it catches in its long legs. 

Borens (Plate II. Fig. 3) appears in winter. The female 
lays her eggs in moss, and the larvae (Plate II, Fig. 4) feed 
entirely on the bases of the moss plants. • They are creamy 
white in colour and resemble weevil larvae, but for the presence 
of six thoracic legs. Spring and summer are passed as a larva 
and in autumn pupation takes place. The imagines appear in 
early winter and also feed on moss, thus making an exception 
to the rest of the Mecoptera, which are wholly carnivorous. 

Borens has at least one Hymenopterous parasite, and 
birds feed on the larvae. Panorpa is probably to a certain 
extent protected by its formidable appearance and nauseous 
secretion. 
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The Mecoptem have been monographed by Petersen in Coll. 
Zool. Selys, Fasc. V, 1921. 

There are three British species of Panorpa, P. communis, 
P. germanica and P. cognata. Boreus hyemalis is also found 
in Britain : see MacLachlan (1868). 

No economic importance can be attached to this order. 


LEPIDOPTERA 


Two pairs of wings, large and nearly equal in size, with 
not more than fifteen nervures and four cross -nervures on 
each ; the body and wings densely clothed in scales ; antennae 
of varied form, but usually simple and prominent ; mandibles 
absent, except in Micropterygidae, the maxillae formed into 
a long tubular proboscis, which is coiled up when not in use 
and protected by the labial palps. Metamorphosis com- 
plete ; the larva with biting mouth -parts and from two to 
five pairs of sucker feet ; larva herbivorous as a rule, living 
openly on the food -plant ; pupa obtect, with or without a 
silken cocoon. 

Lepidoptera are easily recognizable in the larval, pupal and 
imaginal stages. Although the size and colour are very 
variable, the structure throughout the group is exceedingly 
uniform. 

The eggs are of three main types, those of the butterflies 
being usually upright and somewhat barrel-shaped (Pig. 105), 
those of the large moths rounded and slightly flattened (Fig. 
117), and those of the small moths flat and scale-like (Fig. 133). 
These distinctions are not, however, very reliable, as many of 
the butterflies have eggs which more closely approach the 
moth type. 

The larvse of Lepidoptera, usually termed caterpillars, are 
very uniform. The head is distinct and thickly chitinized. 
The eyes are very imperfect, consisting merely of up to six 
ocelli, situated on each side of the lower part of the head. 
The mandibles are the most important feature of the mouth- 
parts ; labium, labrum and maxillse are present, but the last 
named are very small. The spinneret, by means of which 
the silk is exuded, is prominently placed on the labium. 
Antennae are present, but are very inconspicuous. Behind 
the head there is a small chitinized plate, and minute chitinized 
tubercles, each bearing a hair, are found on every segment 
throughout the length of the body. The body, not including 
the head, consists of thirteen segments, of which the first 
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I three, the thoracic segments, bear the true legs. The remaining 

I ten segments constitute the abdomen, and in the normal larva 

I a pair of sucker-feet is present on each segment from the third 

to the sixth, and another pair, distinguished as anal claspers, 
on the last. 

i The true legs and the sucker-feet are quite different structures, 

; and must not be confused. The former are jointed, and give 

rise to the legs of the imago : they are always six in number. 
The sucker feet, however, are unjointed ; they are usually 
I provided with hooks, vary in number and disappear during 



LaJb.P, Sp. 


Fig. 95. — Head of Caterpillar from below. 

A == antenna. E ~ simple eyes. L = labriim. Md = mandible. Mx ~ maxilla. 

MxP. = maxillary palp. Lab — labium. Lap.P, = labial palp. Sp. = spinneret. 

metamorphosis. There are nine spiracles on each side of the 
larva : a pair on the first thoracic and a pair on each of the 
first eight abdominal segments. 

The internal structure of the larva is simple, the larger 
part of the body cavity being occupied by the enormous 
stomach. Three sets of glands open into the mouth : the two 
mandibular glands, which open one at the base of each 
mandible ; the silk glands, of which the ducts fuse and open 
to the exterior as the spinneret; and the glands of Filippi, 
which open into the ducts of the silk glands. The nervous 
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system is simple, consisting of a frontal ganglion, supra- and 
infra-oesophageal ganglia, and a ventral chain of eleven ganglia. 
External sexual organs are not present in the larva, but 
rudimentary testes or ovaries are found. During its growth 
the larva usually undergoes five to six moults. It is often very 
difficult to distiaguish the family to which a larva belongs, 
but the following characters are fairly definite : 

Larvae with the sucker feet absent are Limacodidoe, Larvae 
with the hooks on the sucker feet arranged in a circle, are 



Fig. 9G. — Diagram showing arrangement of hooks on sucker feet of 
Lepidoptera. 

1. Sphingid. 2. Tortricid. 

Tortricidce, Pyralidce or Tineidce. Toriricidce usually have the 
chitinized plate behind the head in the form of a bar. 

Case-bearing larvae are Tineidce or Psychidce ; these may be 
distinguished by their size and the arrangement of hooks on 
the sucker feet. 

Larvae with a retractile Y-shaped process on the thorax 
are PajpUionidce (Fig. 104). 

Many larvae of Nymjohalidce have numerous rows of spiny 
processes on the body (Fig. 108). 

Slug-like caterpillars with short dense hair are Lyccenidce 
(Fig. 110). 

Smooth caterpillars with a distinct neck are Hesperiidce 

(Kg. 111). 

Smooth larvae with only a few short hairs are Pieridce (Fig. 
106) or Noctuidce (Fig. 114), if cryptically coloured, usually the 
latter. 

Uniformly hairy larvae are Arctiidce (Fig. 112) or Euptero- 
tidce. 

Hairy larvae with upright ''shaving-brush’’ tufts are 
Lymantriidce (Fig. 118), with lateral tufts Lasiocampidce 
(Fig. 131). 
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Large caterpillars with processes bearing hairs are SdturniidcB 

(Tig. 126). 

Large caterpillars with the anterior segments enlarged and 
an anal process are SpMngidce (Fig. 120). 

Larvae with the sucker feet reduced to three or four pairs 
(Semi-loopers) are Noctuidce (Fig. 115). 

Larvae with the sucker feet reduced to two pairs (Loopers) 
are Geometridce (Tigs. 124, 125). 

The pupa is usually brown, but in the case of some butterflies 
is of bright metallic colours. It is frequently enclosed in a 
cocoon, which is of silk, with or without the incorporation of 

surrounding material. The 
pupa is strongly chitinized, 
as resistance to unfavour- 
able weather conditions is 
of the first importance, the 
greater part of the year 
being frequently spent in 
this stage. With the excep- 
tion of some of the abdo- 
minal segments, the pupa is 
incapable of movement, all 
the appendages being firmly 
glued down to the body (Fig. 
121). At the> end of the 
body there is usually a 
curious process called the 
cremaster. This is often pro- 
vided with hooks which secure the pupa in the cocoon, or to a 
pad of silk placed on the foodplant. 

The imagines of Lepidoptera, like the larvae, are very 
uniform in structure. The most noticeable features of the 
head are the large compound eyes, the antennae, and the 
labial palps, which latter conceal the coiled-up proboscis, 
The antennae are very prominent, except in the Hepialidce, 
and in some cases are of very complex structure. They 
frequently differ in the sexes. The most important features 
of the mouth-parts are the maxillae, forming a tubular proboscis, 
and the labial palps, which protect the proboscis when it is 
not in use. The proboscis, especially in the SpMngidce, is 



P 1. 

Fia. 97. — Head of Butterfly. 

a — antenna, e = eye. mp = maxillary 
palp, p — proboscis. 
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often very large, in some cases attaining a length of ten inches. 
The other mouth-parts are absent or very small, and are 
unimportant. In the thorax, the mesothorax is the most 
important division, the pro- and meta-thoraces being much 
reduced. Each segment bears a pair of legs, and the meso- 
and meta-thorax a pair of wings. The legs consist normally 



Fig. 98. — Venation of Butterfly named after Hampson. 
C — costal shoulder. 


of a coxa, a trochanter, a femur, and a five-jointed tarsus ; 
hut in some families of the RJiofalocera the fore-legs are 
reduced. The wings are large, and in most cases both pairs 
are functional in flight, the exception being some members of 
the family Papilionidce, in which the fore-wings only are used, 
the hind-wings being traded. Three devices are found for 
locking the front and hind wiugs: — 

A. The front wing overlaps the expanded basal area of the 
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anterior edge of the hind- wing. This is found in all the 
butterflies and in a number of moths. 

B. Frenulum and retinaculum. The frenulum, which is a 
stiff bristle on the upper surface of the anterior margin of the 
hind- wing, engages in the retinaculum, which is a catch formed 




F — frenulum. 

of thick scales on the under-side of the fore- wing. This is found 
in the majority of moths. 

C. Jugum. This is a lobe extending from the fore- wing and 
passing under the hind-wing, holding the latter between itself 
and the fore-wing. This is found in Hepialidce and Microp- 
terygidce only. 

The venation of the wings is important, as on it the classifica- 
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tion of the Heterocera largely depends . In the typical fore- wing 
there are twelve veins : the internal nervure with three 
branches (la, 16, and Ic), the median nervnre with two branches 
(2, 3), the radial with three branches (4, 5, and 6), the subcostal 
with five branches (7, 8, 9, 10, and 11), and the costal nervure 




Fig. 100. — ^Venation of Hepialid named after Hampson. 
J = jugum. 


(12). The hind- wing has typically eight nervures, four of the 
subcostals being absent. 

The internal anatomy of Lepidoptera is not very complex. 
The only peculiarity of the alimentary canal is a large pouch, 
which opens just behind the crop. This is called the “ sucking 
stomach,” but its function is doubtful. The nervous system 
is normal, consisting of a small frontal ganglion ; supra- and 
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infra-tBSophageal ganglia, which are united and pierced by the 
oesophagus ; and a ventral chain, comprising three thoracic 
and four abdominal ganglia. The male sexual organs do not 
exhibit any great peculiarity : they consist of a pair of testes 
whose vasa deferentia unite to form a long ejaculatory duct. 
The female organs, however, are more complicated. There is 
a pair of ovaries, whose ducts unite to form a single oviduct, 
which opens at the apex of the abdomen ; and, in addition, 
a bursa copulatrix, which opens on the ventral plate of the 



eighth abdominal segment. Connecting the bursa copulatrix 
with the oviduct is a tube, on which is situated the spermotheca. 
A pair of accessory glands and also an unpaired gland open 
into the oviduct. In Microfteryx and some others there is a 
single genital aperture, not a double one. 

The colours of Lepidojptem are very varied, and in the 
order we can find examples of every device adopted by insects 
to protect themselves from their enemies. 
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Broadly speaking, the colours adopted may be placed in 
the three following classes : — 

1. Hiding colours. 

2. Warning colours. 

3. Frightening colours. 

The ‘‘Hiding” colours may be divided into two groups, 
of which the first is composed of those colours known as 
“Cryptic,” i.e. colours which bear a general resemblance to 
their surroundings. These are adopted by most night-flying 
moths and by many larvae. They are usually dull colours 
and are broken up by irregular bands or blotches. The second 
group are those colours which give the insect a resemblance 
to some particular object ; they are often correlated with a 
peculiar shape or attitude. Examples of this are found in 
most Geometrid larvae, which, while at rest, resemble dead 
twigs ; in the Buff-tip moth, which resembles a broken-off twig ; 
and in many small moths, which rest on leaves, etc., with out- 
spread wings, and exactly resemble the excrement of birds. 

In Warning colours we again find more than one type. True 
warning coloration is simple : the insect is distasteful, and 
displays bright contrasting colours, usually red or yellow and 
black, to advertise the fact. False warning colours are similar 
colours adopted by an insect which does not taste unpleasant, 
but looks as if it does. Closely allied to this is mimicry, which 
is the imitation of one insect by another. Bates, who originally 
drew attention to the phenomenon, assumed that the mimic 
was always edible and the mimicked species inedible (Batesian 
mimicry). But it has since been discovered that many of the 
mimics are themselves distasteful, and a new theory, that 
distasteful insects tend to become of similar appearance 
(Mullerian mimicry), has been propounded. Examples of 
mimicry are found in many families, particularly in Nym- 
phalidce, where females of many species mimic other species 
of the same or different families, and in the Syntomidce, many 
members of which closely imitate Hymenoptera, 

“ Frightening Colours ” is the term applied to those 
colours, often used in conjunction with other devices, which 
are supposed to scare away enemies of the insect. One 
example of this is the Peacock butterfly, which, when 
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approached, suddenly opens its wings and displays four 
glaring eyespots. Other examples are the larvae of Papilionidce, 
which extrude a brightly coloured process from the front 
portion of the body, and the S^hingid larvae, most of which 
possess eyespots, and which in a few cases emit a hissing 
sound when alarmed. 

Most of the theories regarding insect colours must be accepted 
with caution, as there are many objections which have yet to be 
removed. For instance, mimicry and false warning colours 
would in many cases seem to defeat their own end. If, as 
frequently happens, the mimics outnumber the mimicked, or the 
possessors of false warning colours are more numerous than the 
genuinely distasteful, then surely birds and other enemies would 
associate edibility, and not distastefulness, with those particular 
colours. Again, in the case of frightening colours, we are too apt 
to imagine that what would, if magnified, certainly frighten us, 
must necessarily be alarming to a bird. Until these and similar 
points are cleared up, it must be admitted that the question 
of the colours of insects is very imperfectly understood. 

The principal natural enemies of Lepidoptera are birds ; 
Insectivorous mammals, such as bats, squirrels, and monkeys ; 
internal parasites, of the orders Hymenoptera and Diptera; 
and certain predaceous insects, particularly the fossorial wasps. 

Birds destroy large numbers of the imagines and an 
enormous number of larvae. It is an interesting fact that birds 
have great difficulty in picking larvae off the foliage of plants, 
as in most cases the leaves or twigs on which the larvae feed 
are not strong enough to allow the bird to settle. It is when 
the larvae leave the foliage and crawl down the stems to pupate 
that the greatest destruction takes place. Another point 
worthy of mention is that when, for any reason, caterpillars 
suddenly become very numerous, large numbers of birds that 
are not usually insectivorous will attack them, and will 
materially assist in reducing their numbers. 

Hymenopterous and Dipterous parasites are a very large 
factor in the natural control of Lepidoptera. The larvse are 
most frequently attacked, the female parasite laying one or 
more eggs in the partially grown caterpillar. These eggs 
hatch to small larvae, which feed inside the caterpillar: at 
the pupation stage the caterpillar is practically eaten out, 
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and dies, the parasite pupating inside or outside the dead 
shell. The eggs of Lepidoptera are also frequently attacked, 
four or more tiny parasites sometimes undergoing their develop- 
ment in one egg. Practically every family of Lepidoptera is 
attacked to a greater or less extent by these parasites. The 
principal families concerned are Ichneumonidce and Braconidce 
{Hymenoptera) and Tachinidce (Diptera), which parasitize 
caterpillars ; and Chalcidce and Proctotrypidce {Hymenoptera), 
which are egg-parasites. 

The food of the adult insect consists almost entirely of nectar 
from the honey glands of flowers. Sap from a wounded tree 
is also very attractive to some Lepidoptera, especially Nympha- 
lidce and Noctuidce, and a few species are attracted by carrion : 
Ophideres and some others puncture fruit, especially oranges. 

The larvae in the main are herbivorous, mostly feeding on 
the foliage of plants. A few bore into stems ; others into fruit, 
where the seeds are usually consumed. Very few lepidopterous 
larvae are carnivorous ; some, however, attack scale insects and 
aphides, and a few Lyccenids consume ant larvae and mealy-bugs. 
Some Tineids eat cloth, others of the same family cork, and 
one consumes the whitewash on house walls. Some Pyralidce 
feed on flour, biscuits, etc. 

Silk. Silk is the thread produced by many insects from the 
salivary glands. It is formed in the glands as a viscous gummy 
fluid, but on exposure to the air rapidly dries to a strong 
thread. It is used by the insect for a variety of purposes, 
but in Lepidoptera its principal use is the formation of the 
cocoon. Practically all the larvae of Lepidoptera produce silk 
in greater or less quantity, but the production of only a few 
species has any commercial value, the following being the most 
important : — 

1. Bombycidce. Bombyx mori, the mulberry silkworm. 

Domesticated in India, China, Japan, and Europe. 

2. SaturniidcB. 

(i) Attacus ricini, Eri Silk. Domesticated in India. 

The silk can only be spun. 

(ii) Anther oea paphia. Tussar Silk. Wild in India, 

China, and Japan. 

(iii) A. assama, Muga Silk. Semi-domesticated in 

Bengal and Assam. 
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(iv) AntJiercea pernyi. Shantung Silk, occurring in 

China. 

(v) Anthercea yama-mai from Japan. 

3. Eupterotidce, Species of the genus Anaphe from tropical 
Africa. 


Bombyx mori, the mulberry silk worm, supplies the bulk of 
the world’s silk. It is probably indigenous to India or China, 
where it has been domesticated for centuries, but it is nowhere 
now found wild. It was introduced into Europe in the sixth 
century, and has been cultivated there ever since, principally 
in Southern France and in Italy. There are several races of 
B, mori, some univoltine, i.e. with only one brood during the 
year, such as the European race ; others, such as the Indian 
races, multivoltine or many-brooded. Mulberry is the exclusive 
food-plant : in Europe the White Mulberry, Morns alba, gives 
the best results. 

Bombyx mori is a pale grey moth, measuring about one and 
a half inches across the wings. It is very feeble, and does not 
take any food, the proboscis being absent. Coupling takes 
place immediately after emergence, and the moths live for a 
few days only. 

The eggs, which are pale yellow, are laid, in the case of the 
univoltine species, in August or September : about 400 eggs 
are laid by one female. The eggs are termed '' seed,” and are 
sold by weight; one ounce of ‘"seed” contains from 30,000 
to 55,000 eggs. 

As a rule the females deposit their eggs on cards, which are 
then put away for hibernation, great care being taken to 
maintain a uniform temperature during the winter. In May, 
when the eggs are ready to hatch, they are placed in trays, 
and covered with mulberry leaves. The space allowed for 
one ounce of seed is as follows, the figures in this and subsequent 
tables being taken from Lefroy’s Report on Silk in India : — 


At hatching . 
After 1st moult 
„ 2nd „ 

„ 3rd „ 

„ 4th „ 
Before spinning 


*3 square metres. 


1 

3 

9 

22 

60 


>> ?} 


3i 
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The caterpillars are grey or grey and black in colour, and 
smooth, with a hornlike process on the dorsal plate of the last 
segment. The mulberry leaves are usually cut up before 
being supplied to the larvaB. There are four moults, and the 
larval stage in Europe occupies about a month. Altogether 
about 1,398 lb. of leaves are supplied to the larvae from 1 
oz. of seed : this produces about 120 lb. of green cocoons 
(i.e. cocoons + living pupae). About 606 lb. of food is 
untouched, and 160 lb. of excrement is produced. The 


following table gives the 
stages : — 

weights of 

silkworms at various 

36,000 eggs 

= 

25 grammes seed. 

At hatching 

weigh 

18 grammes. 

After 1st moult 

• jj 

255 

„ 2nd „ 

* } j 

1,598 

„ 3rd „ 

• j) 

6,800 

„ 4th „ 

• j j 

27,676 

At greatest size 

• J 5 

161,500 

At maturity . 

* J ) 

131,920 

As cocoons 

• 7 7 

76,250 

Chrysalides alone . 

• 77 

66,300 

MotLs (50 per cent, each sex) ,, 

39,685 


When the worms are full fed, loose twigs, on which the 
cocoons are spun, are placed above the trays. The cocoons 
are about the size of a pigeon’s egg : those of the males are 
smaller than those of the females. About 500 cocoons weigh 
one kilogram. When the cocoons are finished, certain are 
selected for seed, and the remainder, after grading into qualities, 
are killed by placing in dry, hot air for about ten minutes, 
preparatory to reeling. In reeling, the cocoons are placed in 
hot water, in order to loosen the gummy threads ; after the 
removal of the outer layer, the threads from several cocoons 
are taken, mechanically twisted, and reeled off on a slow- 
moving bobbin. About 300 yards of thread is taken from 
each cocoon. This raw silk is frequently woven without 
further preparation; it is, however, often thickened by the 
further twisting of several threads together, and in many cases 
dyed, before weaving. The waste silk is now combed and 
spun in a similar manner to wool. 
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In addition to silk, the silk glands of Bombyx supply what is 
known as silkworm gut. This is a very strong material, 
principally used for fishing tackle. When ready to spin, the 
worms are placed in vinegar, where they are allowed to remain 
for about fourteen hours. The silk glands are then extracted 
and drawn out to a length of from one to three feet, stretched 
on a board, and dried in the sun. In China, silkworm gut is 
made from the glands of another species, Saturnia (Eriogyna) 
pyretorum, of the family Saturniidce. 

Silkworms are liable to a number of diseases, of which the 
most important is Pebrine. This is caused by a protozoon, 
and is infectious and contagious, and can also be passed on 
from generation to generation through the female. At one 
time the disease almost wiped out silk cultivation in Europe, 
but now it is kept under by Pasteur’s method of segregation 
^ of the females . Each fertilized female lays its eggs in a separate 

cell ; the body of the moth is then pounded up in water, and 
microscopically examined for the disease : if it is present, 
the eggs are destroyed. 

Eri Silk : Attacus ricini. 

This species is cultivated in Eastern Bengal and in Assam, 
mainly for local use. It is wholly domesticated, but a very 
closely allied species, A, cynthia, is found wild in many districts : 
probably this is frequently crossed with A. ricini. The larvae 
will feed on a variety of plants, but the Castor-oil plant is the 
one most frequently used. Rearing is done indoors, in trays, 
in a similar manner to Bombyx mori. The silk is white or 
brown, and can be spun only, the moths usually being allowed 
to emerge. The cocoons are frequently sold with the pupa 
case inside, in which case they are often weighted with mud 
or stones. In other cases they are cleaned, by turning them 
inside-out by machinery. Eri silk is largely used in India, 
but very little is exported to Europe. 

Tussar Silk: Anther cea paphia. 

This is a wild species that feeds on various forest trees. 
There are several races, which are one, two, or three brooded. 
There are two sources of cocoons : wild cocoons, which are 
collected in areas where the moth is abundant ; and cocoons 
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obtained by placing larvae on selected trees. The larvae in 
the second case are hatched from seed which is usually the 
product of wild moths : seed from reared moths being poor 
in quality and uncertain in supply. The silk is coarse, very 
strong, and of a dark buff colour. It is reeled, the pupae being 
stifled. Tussar silk is woven in India mainly for local use ; 
for export it cannot compete in price with the Chinese 
Shangtung. 

Muga Silk: Aniherma assama. 

This is a semi-domesticated species found in Assam, feeding 
principally on Laurels. The eggs are laid on special grass 
rods, which are then hung up indoors until the worms hatch. 
When this takes place, the rods are hung on a tree, and the 
worms crawl up and feed on the foliage. After stripping the 
tree, the caterpillars crawl down the stem and collect on 
triangular mats which are placed on the trunk in readiness : 
the mats are then taken to another tree and-hung on it. When 
full grown the larvae crawl down the tree, and are collected 
and placed in branches of dry leaves, where they pupate. 
Seed cocoons are carefully selected, and the remainder are 
stifled and reeled. All the silk is reeled locally, and the greater 
part is woven locally, but a small quantity is exported to other 
parts of India, where it is valued on account of its beautiful 
dull bronze colour. 

Shantung Silk or Chinese Tussar : Anthenm perneyi. 

This species is very extensively reared in China. It is 
bivoltine, and is found both wild and semi-domesticated in 
many districts. It is usually reared indoors, though occasion- 
ally upon dwarf oaks in the open air. Oak is the exclusive 
food-plant used. Two crops of silk are obtained annually, 
one in the spring and one in the autumn : the latter is heavier, 
but poorer in quality. Shantung silk is pale buff in colour, 
and is very largely exported. 

Anihercea yama-mai. 

This is the corresponding Japanese species to A. perneyi, 
and like it feeds exclusively upon Oak, and is reared in a similar 
maimer. It is, however, only single-brooded, and is now 
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being largely replaced by the Chinese species. A. yama-mai 
yields silk of a beautiful pale-green colour, which was formerly 
strictly reserved for the Royal House of Japan. 

Species of Anaphe. 

Various species of this genus, which occur in tropical Africa, 
yield silk which is used commercially to a small extent. The 
larvae spin colonial cocoons which are covered with a common 
envelope. The silk, which is grey in colour, is of little value. 
The envelope only is used, and the threads not being continuous, 
spinning only is possible : efforts are being made to extend the 
production of these species. 

Very few Lepidoptera are beneficial to man ; these are : 

(а) Those that produce commercial silk. 

(б) Certain carnivorous larvae, which may to some extent 
check the ravages of scale-insects, etc. 

(c) To a very slight extent, the Morphince of S. America, 
whose wings are used for ornamenting jewellery. 

The harmful members of the group may be summarized as 
follows : — 

(a) Leaf-eating Caterpillars. The ordinary type of lepidop- 
terous larva, which lives openly on one particular food-plant. 
These pests occur in nearly every family of the order. 

(b) Surface Caterpillars. Known as '‘Cutworms” in 
America, these are Noctuid larvae principally of the genera 
Agrotis and Euxoa. They live on or just under the surface 
of the soil, feeding at night on young shoots of plants, which 
they bite off at ground level. 

(c) Army Worms. Noctuid larvae which, because of food 
shortage, or for some other reason, become gregarious and 
migrate, consuming everything in their path. The best- 
known example is Leucania unipuncta. 

(d) Borers. The principal pests in this class are those that 
attack sugar cane, being members of the families Noctuidce, 
Pyralidce, Tortricidce, and Castniidce. Other boring larvae are 
Sesiidce on Currant, Gooseberry, etc., and Cossidce in large 
timber. 

(e) Bollworms. Larvae which bore into the boll of cotton and 

consume the seeds. They constitute a very serious pest, the 
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worst offender being Gelechia gossypiella of the family Tineidce. 
Otters belong to the Noctuidce, e.g. Earias fabia in India and 
E, insulana in Egypt. 

(/) Fruit Borers, Larvse which tunnel into fruit, nuts, etc. 
These are principally larvse of the family Tortricidce, the best 
known being the Codlin Moth, Cydia pomonella, which attacks 
apples and pears. 

(g) Minor Household Pests, Among these we may include 
the flour moth, Ephestia huhniella, a member of the family 



1 . 


Fig. 102. — ^Antennsa. 

1. Pierid Butterfly. 2. Hesperiid Butterfly. 3. Sphingid Moth. 4. Zygcenid Moth. 


Pyralidce, which is found in flour mills and Army biscuits ; 
the clothes moths, Trichophaga tapetzella and others, of the 
family Tineidce ; and Oinophila v-flavum, belonging to the 
same family, which attacks the corks of wine bottles, and has 
recently been reported as injuring the corks in breweries and 
factories. 

The classification adopted here is that of Hampson, with a 
few slight differences. The suborders Bhopalocera and Hetero- 
cera have been retained, and the families of the former arranged 
in the order adopted by South. In some cases, where the family 
name has been changed, the older and better-known name is 
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retained. The characters for the families given here are those 
in Hampson’s Catalogue. 

There is an enormous amount of literature relating to 
Lepidoptera, and nearly every country has its own textbooks 
and lists of species. 

The more important general catalogues are the following : — 
(1) Staudinger & Rebel. Catalogue of Palcearctic Lepidoptera 
1901. (2) Dyar. Lisi of N, American Lepidoptera, 1902. 

(3) Lepidopterorum Catalogus, edited by H. Wagner (in course 
of production). (4) Hampson. Catalogue of Lepidoptera 
Phalcence, 1898-1920 [covering Syntomidm, Arctiidce, Agaristidce, 
and Noctuidce]. 

For the Lepidoptera of Great Britain, the butterflies and larger 
moths are dealt with by South (1906-1909) and the Micro- 
lepidoptera by Meyrick (1895). 


Sub-Order I. RHOPALOCEEA, Butterflies. 


Antennae clubbed or thickened just before the tip ; frenulum 
absent ; usually day-flying . Pupa as a rule without a cocoon. 



Fig. 103. — ^Diagram showing the Resting 
Attitudes of Lepidoptera. The Hind- 
wings are shaded. 

1. Butterfly. 2. Geometrld Moth. 

3. Xoctuid Moth. 

field character is the position in 
when at rest. In butterflies, with 


There is usually no 
difficulty in recognizing 
butterflies, though definite 
distinctive characters are 
not easy to give. The 
main distinction is the 
absence of the frenulum, 
the fore- and hind-wings 
being locked by means of 
a shoulder on the an- 
terior edge of the hind- 
wing, as already described. 
This character, coupled 
with the form of the an- 
tennae, should be suffici- 
ent for the recognition of 
doubtful cases. A useful 
which the wings are held 
the exception of the Hes- 
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periidce, they are held vertically above the body, while in 
most moths they are folded flat across the body, the hind- wings 
being completely concealed. In the Skippers the wings are 
held partially open at an angle from the body. 

The Rhopalocera have been more extensively studied than 
any other group of insects, and there is an abundance of 
literature. The more important general catalogues have 
been previously referred to ; any volumes of Genera Insectorum 
that exist are mentioned under the families that they describe. 

About 15,000 species of butterflies have been recorded, 
of which sixty-eight are British. 


Papilionidje. 


Swallowtails. 

All the legs fully developed ; claws simple without 
empodium ; precostal nervure absent in the hind -wings. 
Larvae with retractile thoracic process. 

Papilionids are all large butterflies, particularly the genus 
Ornithoptera. In most cases the colours are conspicuous, 
yellow and black being predominant. Very frequently the 
hind-wings are pro- 
duced into a tail. In 
a number of cases the 
flight is peculiar, the 
fore-wings only being 
used, the hind-wings 
being trailed and tak- 
ing no part in the 
function. 

The eggs are laid 
singly on the food- 
plant. They are barrel-shaped and ribbed, with a micropyle 
at the top. The larvae of this family have a remarkable pro- 
cess on the thorax, known as the osmeterium ; it is Y-shaped 
and provided with a stink gland, and is extruded when the 
insect is alarmed. In most cases the pupa is fixed to the 
food-plant by the tail, and supported by a girdle of silk round 
the middle, but in the genus Thais the girdle is absent, and the 





Fia. 104. — Larva of Papilionid (Papilio 
Madiaon) (nat. size). 

0 = osmeterium. 
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pupa is supported by a thread at the top of the head. Larvae 
of the genus Parnassius pupate on the ground, and form a 
slight silken cocoon. 

Distribution is mainly tropical, but a considerable number of 
species are found in temperate regions. About 700 species 
have been recorded, only one of which is British. 

In many cases sex recognition is difficult, but in others, 
particularly in the genus Ornithoptera, the females are much 
larger, and, as a rule, of duller coloration than the males. 

Hibernation, when it occurs, is as a pupa. 

Wherever Citrus is grown a species of Papilio attacks the 
young leaves, often causing serious damage. Papilio demoleus, 
occurring in India and the East, is one of the best known. 

Two fascicules of Genera Insectorum deal with groups of 
this family, namely. No. 4 (1902) by Wytsmann and No. 6 
(1902) by Rippon. 


PiERin^. 


Whites and Sulphurs. 


All the legs fully developed. The claws of all the legs 
bifid or toothed, and an empodium is present. The precostal 
nervure is present in the hind -wings. 


The Pierids are medium-sized to large insects. They usually 
exhibit either white or yellow as the pre- 
dominant colour, but red and black colo- 
ration is common among tropical forms. 




Fig. 105. — Eggs of Pieris 
rapce. (x 15.) 


Fig. 106. — Pierid Larva (Pieris 
brassicce). (X 2.) 


The eggs, which are of the barrel-shaped form usual in butter- 
flies, are laid singly or in batches on the foliage of the food-plant. 
In the case of the common Cabbage White, 60-100 eggs are 
laid in a hatch. The larvae are usually bare or covered merely 
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with fine short hairs : the young caterpillars of some species, 
however, have a number of forked setse, each of which bears 
a minute drop of fluid. At this stage the larva is very inactive, 
and feeds very little. At the second moult 
these specialized setae disappear : there is, 
as a rule, some change in colour, and the 
larva becomes much more active and vora- 
cious. The pupa, which is often of fan- 
tastic shape, is always fixed to some solid 
object by the tail, and suspended by a 
silken girdle round the middle. 

The distribution of the family is world- 
wide : over 1,000 species have been de- 
scribed, of which ten are found in Britain. 

Hibernation when it occurs is as a pupa. 

Many temperate species pass the greater 
part of the year in that stage, the Orange 
Tip, for example, spending nine or ten 
months as a chrysalis. 

The sexes can be distinguished in some 
species by a considerable difference in 
colour, but no general rule for the family 
can be laid down. 

A number of species of Pieridce feed on 
cultivated crucifers, but do not constitute 
serious pests. Pier is brassicoe, which 
attacks cabbages in Britain, is a typical example. 

Nymphalid^. 

The fore -legs in both sexes much reduced ; their tarsi in 
the male of one joint and in the female of five joints, without 
claws in either case. The pupa usually suspended by the 
tail and hanging down freely. 

The Nymphalidce are very variable both in size and colour. 
Some of the most brilliantly coloured as well as some of the 
dingiest of butterflies are found in this family. The members 
of the South American sub-family Brassolince resemble moths in 
their habits, inasmuch that they rest during the day, flying 
only in the late afternoon and evening. The British species 



Fig. 107. — Pupa of 
Pierid (Pier is 
brassicoe). Lateral 
view. 

(After Hargreaves — 
simplified.) 
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of the genus Pyrameis are often found on the wing after dusk. 
The flight in some species is very powerful (e.g. the well-known 
migrant P, cardui) ; in others, particularly in the Satyrince, it 

is very feeble. 

Nymphalids constitute 
a large family with a 
world- wide distribution . 
Nearly 5,000 species have 
been described, of which 
thirty at*e British. 

Fig. 108. — Larva of Nymphalid ( Vanessa The eggS are laid either 
io) (nat. size). singly or in batches, and 

are usually affixed to the 
food-plant, though in the case of some of the grass-feeding 
species they are merely dropped among the grass stems. 
The larvae differ largely in appearance, many being covered 
with long spines, while others are smooth. In some cases 
the extremity of the body is forked, and the larvae of 
the genus Apatura have processes on the head. In some 
species the larvae are gregarious. The 
pupae of the Nymphalids are more 
elaborate than in other butterflies, 
being frequently adorned with curious 
processes. They are often of bright 
metallic colours. Normally they are 
suspended head-downwards by a series 
of hooks situate on the cremaster. In 
a few species of the sub-family Saty- 
rince, however, the pupa is enclosed in 
a slight silken cocoon or in a cell just 
under the surface of the ground ; and 
occasionally in the same sub-family 
it is merely placed upright among 
grass stems without any attachment. 

Hibernation in this family usually takes place as a larva ; 
a few species hibernate as adults, but hibernation in the pupal 
stage is rare. 

The sexes can be distinguished by the structure of the fore- 
legs : the tarsi in the male consisting of one joint and in the 
female of five joints. 



Fig. 109. — Pupa of 
Nymphalid {Argynnis 
paphia) (nat. size). 
c «= cremaster 
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Nymphalidae are of very slight economic importance, a few 
species only being recorded as leaf-eating pests. Acrcea 
terpsichore, which attacks sweet potato in Uganda, and Vanessa 
c, album, which attacks mulberry in Europe, will serve as 
examples. 

The family is divided into the following sub-families, which 
are treated as separate families by some authorities : — 

1. Nymphalince. This is a large sub-family with a world- 
wide distribution. The butterflies are as a rule brightly 
coloured on the upper side, but frequently dully or cryptically 
coloured underneath. The well-known dead-leaf butterflies 
belong to this group. One section of this group has been 
described by Stichel in Genera Insectorum, Ease. 63 (1907), under 
the title Dionince. 

2. Danaince. These are large dully coloured butterflies, 
most common in the Eastern tropics. 

3. IthomiincG, The members of this group are of small 
size, and vary considerably in colouring. In some forms 
large hyaline patches occur on the wings. The sub-family 
is confined to tropical America. 

4. Palceotropince, This is a small group of moderate- 
sized black and white butterflies from the Austro-Malayan 
region. 

5. Morphinoe. This is a small group confined to tropical 
America and the Eastern tropics. They are as a rule large 
butterflies with brilliant metallic-blue coloration and strong 
powers of flight. Two sections of the group (DiscopTiorince and 
Hyantince) have been described in Genera Insectorum, Ease. 31 
and 39 (1905), by Stichel. 

6. Amathusiince. This sub -family has been separated from 
the Morphince. It consists of a small number of species from 
the Eastern tropics, and has been described by Stichel in 
Genera Insectorum, Ease. 36 (1906). 

7. Brassolince. This is a small group of large brightly 
coloured insects from South America, They rest during the 
day, flying in the late afternoon and evening. The group is 
described by Stichel in Genera Insectorum, Ease. 20 (1904). 

8. Heliconiince, The members of this small South American 
sub-family are brightly coloured insects of rather small size. 
The wings are longer and narrower than is usual in Nymphalids. 
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The sub-family is described in Genera Insectorum, Fasc. 37 
(1906), by Stichel. 

9. Acrceince. This is a small sub-family of dull-coloured 
butterflies of moderate size. Their distribution is mainly 
African. They are described by Jordan and Eltringham in 
Genera Insectorum, Fasc. 169 (1916). 

10. Satyrince. The members of this group are the common 
Browns and Heaths, which are found all over the world. The 
butterflies are dull in colour and of moderate to small size. 
Their powers of flight are usually feeble. 

Lyc^nid^. 

Fore -legs slightly reduced, their tarsi in the male consist- 
ing of one elongated joint with a single claw. The claws 
not toothed. 

Lyccenids are small to moderate-sized insects. The most 
common coloration is blue for the upper side and mottled 
grey for the under-side, though other colours are frequently 
found. Not infrequently appendages or tails are present on 
the hind-wings. 



Fig. 110. — ^Larva of Lycsenid {Zephyrus bctulce), ( X 2.) 


Lycsenids are found all over the worfd. Upwards of 2,000 
species have been recorded, of which eighteen are British. 

The eggs are round and somewhat flattened, the diameter 
being greater than the height. They are laid singly and 
afflxed to the food-plant. The larvse are slug-like, being short 
and thickened in the centre, with the legs and sucker feet 
hidden beneath the body. The majority are herbivorous, 
but a few species are whoUy or partly carnivorous, feeding on 
scale-insects, aphides, or ant larvse. Those that consume ant 
larvm usually possess glands in the posterior portion of the 
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Ibody -wMcli yield a flmd of which the ants arc fond. Some 
species (e.g. Lyccena arion in England and L, alcon in France), 
feed on foliage during the snmmex, and in winter enter ants' 
nests and feed on the larvse and pupse. X. alcon exhibits the 
further peculiarity of only passing through three larval instars, 
instead of the normal six. The pupse of the Lycsenids are 
short and thickened, usually dark brown in colour . They are 
normally suspended by the cremaster and supported by a 
silken girdle, hut occasionally the girdle is absent. 

Hibernation takes place usually as a larva, but in some cases 
the insects pass the winter in the egg or pupal stage. 

The sexes can be distinguished hy the tarsi of the fore-legs, 
vhich consist in the male of a single joint. In many cases the 
male is more brightly coloured than the female, but there are 
exceptions. In the case of the British species, Zepliyms 
betulce, where the female possesses the brighter colours, it is 
interesting to note that in coupling the male is carried by the 
female, this being a reversal of the usual procedure. 

The family has little importance economically, but one 
species, Virachcla isocrates, is a pest in India. The larva feeds 
on the fruit of guava and pomegranate. Catochrysojos pandavd 
is a minor pest of Pigeon pea in India, while LyccBTia icarns 
occasionally causes very slight damage to fodder crops in 
Europe. 

Euycinid^ {LemoniidcB, Nemeobiidce, Biodinidce). 

Fore -legs on the female perfect, though shortened ; in the 
male the tarsi of the fore -legs of one joint, without claws. 

The Eryciuids are mostly small hutterflies, and are very 
variable in coloration. Many of them are of similar appear- 
ance to the lycaenids, and, as in that family, appendages are 
often present on the hind-wings. 

The family consists of about 1,000 species, mainly from 
tropical South America : only about forty species occur in the 
Eastern hemisphere, of which one is British. 

The eggs, which are similar in shape to those of the 
LycanidcB, are laid usually singly, but sometimes in hatches, 
on the food-plant. The larv^ vary very considerably, but 
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many of tliem resemble the Lycanidcz in being thickened in 
the centre. The larvae of some South American species are 
gregarious. The pupa is short, thickened, and usually brown, 
and is suspended head downwards. There is no girdle of silk 
round the middle. 

Hibernation, in the one British species, takes place as a 
pupa. The sexes can readily be distinguished by the character 
of the fore-legs, those of the female being perfect, while those 
of the male have the tarsi reduced to one joint, without claws. 

The Erycinidm are of no economic importance. 

The following fascicules of Genera Insectorum deal with this 
family : — 

No. 5, 1902 (sub-family Libytheince), by Pagenstecher, and 
No. 112 (1910), by SticheL 

HESPERirn^. 

Skippers. 

The fore -legs perfect in both sexes, with a pad on the tibiae. 
The antennae gradually thickened to a club, the tips usually 
hooked. 

The Skippers are usually small, dully coloured butterflies, 
with a peculiar darting flight. In appearance they resemble 



Pig. 111. — Larva of Hesperiid {Thoryhes pylades), 
(Modified from Holland.) 


moths, the body being short and thick, pointed at the tip, and 
large in proportion to the wings. The antennae do not bear a 
proper club, being thickened towards the point, with the tip 
usually bent over to form a hook. When at rest, the wings 
are not held vertically above the body, but are retained half 
open at an angle to the body. 

The distribution of the family is world-wide. Nearly 3,000 
species are known, of which eight are British. 

The eggs, which are round and slightly flattened, are laid 
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singly on the food-plant. The larvse are nsually bare, and are 
slightly thickened in the centre. The prothorax is constricted, 
which gives the caterpillar the appearance of having a neck. 
The larvse of this family make much greater use of silk than 
do other Ehopalocem, and frequently spin leaves together for 
concealment. The pupa is elongated, with a spine at the 
posterior end of the body, and is, in most cases, enclosed in a 
rudimentary cocoon composed of a folded leaf. 

Hibernation occurs in all stages : in Britain the Skippers 
hibernate as eggs or larvse. 

In some cases the sexes can be distinguished by the presence 
in the male of an oblique band of black scales on the fore-wing ; 
in many cases, however, sex recognition is difficult. 

Hesperiids are of slight economic importance. One species, 
Parnara (Chapra) maihias attacks rice in India, while others, 
of which Hesperia conjuncia from Java will serve as an example, 
cause injury to the foliage of sugar cane. 

Sub-Order 11 . HETEROCERA, Moths 

Antennae of many diverse forms, but not clubbed ; 
frenulum usually present. Heterocera are not, as a rule, 
day “flying, and generally pupate in a cocoon. 

The characters of the Heterocera are not well defined, and 
the group is not a natural one. It was formerly divided into 
two series, macro- and micro-lepidoptera ; although this was 
convenient, it had no scientific justification, and this method 
of classification has been abandoned, though the term micro- 
lepidoptera ” is still frequently used as a comprehensive name 
for the smaller moths. It has been proposed to form a separate 
sub-order of the two families Hepialidce and Micropterygidce, 
but these families agree only in the primitive character of the 
wings, and differ widely in many other important points. 

The moths are usually easily distinguished from Rhopalocera, 
their bodies are stouter, their antennae are not clubbed, and 
the wings are not held vertically above the body when at rest. 
The majority of moths fly in the dusk of the evening, and their 
coloration is, as a rule, less brilliant than that of the butterflies. 

There is an enormous amount of literature dealing with 
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Heterocera. The more important catalogues are referred to 
in the introduction to the order, and volumes of the Genera 
Insectorum, where they exist, are mentioned under the families 
that they describe. 

Syntomid^ {Amatidce). 

Proboscis well developed. Hind -wing with vein 8 
shortened or absent and vein Ic absent ; fore-wing with 
vein 5 nearer 4 than 6. 

Syntomids are usually small moths with bright coloration, 
freq[uently with transparent patches on the wings. In appear- 
ance they are very similar to the Zygsenids, and it is not always 
easy to distinguish the two families. 

The moths fly by day ; their powers of flight are feeble, and 
they are frequently seen resting without any attempt at conceal- 
ment, so their colours are probably warning. Many members 
of this family mimic Hymenoptera. In these mimetic species 
the wings are transparent and the chief colours are found on 
the body, which is unusual in Lepidoptera. 

About 1,200 species have been described, chiefly from the 
Eastern tropics. There are no British species. 

The eggs are round and upright, with the micropyle at the 
top. They are laid in clusters on the food-plant. The larvae 
are rather elongated, dull coloured as a rule, and clothed in 
upright tufts of hair. The pupa is dark brown, and is enclosed 
in a cocoon of silk and hair, usually on the surface of the soil. 

The family has no economic importance. 

Arctiid^ (Lithosiidce). 

Hind -wing with vein 8 anastomosing with the cell to 
near or beyond the middle ; then remote from 7 ; vein Ic 
absent ; fore -wing with vein 5 nearer 4 than 6 ; frenulum 
present ; larva hairy. 

The Arctiids are usually small to moderate-sized moths, 
and are very variable in coloration. Most species are night- 
flyers, and many are attracted to light or sugar. 

The distribution of the family is universal. About 3,000 
species have been recorded, of which thirty-four are British. 
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The eggs are laid singly, or more frequently in batches, on 
the food-plant. They are rounded, with the micropyle at the 
top. The larvae are densely covered in hair, which is uniformly 
placed over the body and usually brown. Many species have 
no particular food-plant, but will eat any low-growing vegeta- 
tion that may be present. The pupa, which is dark brown, is 
enclosed in a rough cocoon of silk, hair, and leaves. Hibernation 
takes place as a larva or pupa, in this country usually as a 
larva. 

The sexes are generally similar in colour and appearance, 
but in many cases they can be distinguished by the antennae, 
which in the males are pectinate. 



Fig. 112. — Larva of Arctiid (Arctia caia). 

The larvae of Arctiids are protected from birds, with the 
exception of cuckoos, by the hairiness of the body. In common 
with other lepidopterous larvae, however, they are very fre- 
quently attacked by hymenopterous and Tachinid parasites. 

Arotiidce are divided by Hampson into three sub-families : — 

i. Arctiince. Tiger moths, etc. These are the brightly 
coloured Arctiids, the commonest colour-scheme being red 
and black or white with black markings. The body is short 
and stout, and the proboscis frequently aborted. The larvae, 
as a rule, feed on low-growing plants. 

ii. LithosiincB. Footmen. These are small moths of dull 
colours. The wings are long and narrow, the body slender, 
and the proboscis well developed. The larvae feed to a large 
extent on lichens. 


I 
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iii. Nolince. Small inconspicuous moths, usually resting 
on the bark of trees during the day. The larvae, which feed 
principally on the foliage of trees, have the first pair of sucker 
feet absent. 

The Arctiids are not of very great economic importance, 
but occasionally some members of the Arctiince do considerable 
damage to low-growing crops, owing to their omnivorous 
habits and their rapid rate of increase. For an example we 
may mention Spilosoma lubricipeda, the Buff Ermine, which 
frequently becomes a serious pest of beet foliage in Europe. 

Agaristid^. 

Hind-wing with vein 8 anastomosing with cell at base, then 
remote ; vein Ic absent ; fore- wing with vein 5 nearer 4 
than 6 ; frenulum present ; antennae dilated towards the 
tip ; pupa without cocoon. 

Agaristids are, as a rule, brightly coloured, day-flying moths 
of moderate size. One species of the genus AEgocera produces 
when flying a clicking sound, by means of a special structure 
on the fore-wing which rubs against spines on the front legs. 
The family is a small one, of about 250 species, none of which 
occur in Britain. It is widely distributed, with the exception 
of Europe. 

The larvae have few long hairs, and lateral tufts of short 
hair : they pupate on or just under the surface of the soil, 
without a cocoon. The family is of no economic importance. 
An account by Janet and Wytsman will be found in Genera 
Insectorum, Fasc. 16 (1903). 

NoCTUID^. 

Owlet-moths, 

Hind-wing with vein 8 anastomosing with the cell at the 
base, then diverging ; vein Ic absent ; fore -wing with vein 5 
from nearer 4 than 6 ; frenulum present ; antennae not 
dilated, of moderate length, and usually simple. 

The majority of the Noctuids are of moderate size, but both 
very large and small moths are included in the family. The 
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colours are usually sombre, the fore-wings, which are narrow 
and stiff, being cryptically coloured, and the larger hind- wings 
are, as a rule, grey, generally of a lighter shade than the fore- 
wings. In many species, however, the hind-wings are brightly 
coloured. The antennae are of moderate length, usually simple, 
but in a few cases pectinate in the males. In most cases the 
proboscis is present and well developed. The body is stout 
and slightly tapering : it is thickly clothed in scales and 
frequently tufted. Noctuids are 
almost entirely night-flying, and 
most species are attracted by 
light and sugar. 

The Noctuids are a very large 
family with a world- wide distri- 
bution. About 8,000 species have 
been recorded, of which over 300 
are British. 

The eggs are rounded, with a micropyle at the top : they are 
usually pale in colour and ribbed or sculptured. They are 
deposited on the food-plant singly or in batches ; in the latter 
case the batches are sometimes covered with hairs from the 
base of the abdomen of the female moth. The larvse are 
mainly smooth or covered with very fine hairs, and usually 
are cryptically coloured. Five pairs of sucker feet are present 




Fig. 113. — ^The Antler Moth 
{Gharceas graminis). 

A typical Noctuid moth. 


Fig. 114. — A Typical l^octuid Larva (Barathra brassicoe). 
(After Hargreaves.) 


in most cases, but in a few species, the semi-loopers, the first 
two pairs are reduced or absent. The majority of the larvae 
feed on the foliage of plants, either living on the plant, or, in 
the case of the “surface caterpfilars,” living on the soil and 
biting off the young shoots of low-growing vegetation. Some 
species, however, bore into the stems of plants, a few (“ Boll- 
worms ”) feed in the capsules of Malvacece and other plants, 
and the larvae of one genus, EubUmma, feed on Coecids. 
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Pupation usually takes place underground, in a cell of hardened 
soil, but sometimes in a cocoon on the surface, or more rarely 
on the food-plant. Hibernation takes place usually as larvae 
or pupae : a few species hibernate as adults. 

The sexes can be distinguished in a few cases by the antennae, 
which in the male are pectinate. Sometimes the female is 
larger than the male, but in the majority of cases sex recog- 
nition is difficult. 

An enormous number of Noctuids have been reported as 
pests, many of them being of the first importance. The pests 
fall under several distinct groups : — 

i. Surface Caterpillars, or Cutworms, Larvae of the sub- 
family Agrotince, which live on or just under the surface of the 
soil and bite off the young shoots of low-growing plants. These 
larvae are cryptically coloured and are all very similar in 



Fig. 115. — ^Larva of Noctuid Semi-looper {Euhlemma olivacea). 


appearance. Agrotis ypsilon, which destroys young cotton 
plants in India, and other crops in many parts of the world, 
will serve as an example. Another cosmopolitan pest of this 
class is Agrotis segetum. Surface caterpillars are controlled 
by the use of poison baits, or by spraying the young plants 
with a stomach poison. 

ii. Army Worms. These are caterpillars of the sub-family 
Hadenince, which occasionally become exceedingly abundant, 
and migrate in swarms, destroying numerous crops. They 
are particularly destructive to corn crops, wheat, maize, etc. 
The best-known example is Leucania unipuncta, which is a 
cosmopolitan species, but many other members of this and 
other genera behave in a similar manner. A British moth, 
whose larvse sometimes appear in enormous numbers, is the 
Antler Moth, Charceas graminis, of the same sub-famUy. This 
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moth feeds on grasses and sometimes causes great damage to 
pastureland. 

lii. Bollworms, This is the name apphed to caterpillars 
which attack the bolls of the cotton plant. They bore into 
the receptacle and consume the seeds, annually causing immense 
damage to the cotton crop. Of the five most serious boll- 
worms, four belong to the NoctuidcB. They are : — 

(а) E arias fahia, which occurs in India. 

(б) Earias insulana, from India, Egypt, and E. Africa. 

(c) Heliothis armigera (= Chloridea obsoleia), which is a 
cosmopolitan insect, but attacks cotton only in the United 
States. 

(d) Diparopsis castanea, which is found in the Sudan and in 
W. Africa. 

The first two are both known as the Spotted Bollworm ; 
they belong to the sub-family Eras- 
tiince. In India they are both con- 
trolled by a Braconid parasite, JRhogas 
lefroyi ; in Egypt a similar parasite, 

B. Jcitcheneri, is found, but is not so 
effective. A third member of the 
genus, E. chrormtaria, does not attack 
cotton, but in India is a pest of jute 
and cultivated hibiscus. 

Heliothis {Chloridea) armigera, in 
the United States, is not primarily a 
pest of cotton, but of maize. It is 
only by the third brood of the insect 
that cotton is seriously attacked, the maize heads then being 
too hard for the larva to penetrate. In India this moth, 
which is a member of the sub-family Agrotince, feeds in the 
capsules of opium. 

Diparopsis castanea, the Sudan Bollworm, is a member of 
the sub-family Acronyctince. It causes serious damage in the 
Sudan and in W. Africa, but is not so important as Earias and 
Heliothis. 

iv. Borers. These are principally members of the genus 
Nonagria {=Sesamia), of the sub-family Acronyctince. The eggs 
are laid on the leaves of the food-plant, and the larvae bore in 
the stems. Their chief damage is done to cane, but maize, 
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Fig. 116. — Cocoon of A/anas 
fabia. (X 2.) 
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wheat, and other corn crops are also attacked. Nonagria 
uniformis is the best-known example. 

V. Leaf -eaters, A very large number of Noctuids fall under 
this class of pest. The semi-loopers, Cosmophila, and other 
genera of the sub-family Noctuinoe, are serious pests of cotton 
and jute, as well as other crops. Prodenia litioralis, a cos- 
mopolitan insect of the sub-family Acronyctince, will attack 
many crops, including tobacco, flax, 'and cotton. Many members 
of the genus Plusia^ sub-family Plusiince, are pests, particularly 
on flax. [Caradrina is another genus whose members cause 
immense damage. In Britain the two most serious pests are 
Hadena oleracea, which attacks tomatoes under glass, and 
Mamestra brassicce^ which, attacks cabbages and other crucifers. 
Both these insects belong to the sub-family Hadenince. 


PtEBOTHY S . 

Hind -wing with vein 8 approximated to 7 at the middle of 
the cell ; vein Ic absent ; fore-wing with vein 5 nearer 4 
than 6 ; frenulum absent. 

These are large day-flying moths, with slender bodies and 
simple antennae. The colouring is black and white, and the 
hind- wings are fringed with long hairs. Pteroiliysanidm consist 
of a single genus from Eastern India. There are very few 
species, and the life-history is unknown. They arc of no 
economic importance. 

Lymantbiid^ {Liparidm), 

Tussock moths. 

Hind -wing with vein 8 connected to cell by a bar ; vein Ic 
absent ; fore -wing with vein 5 nearer 6 than 4 ; frenulum 
present ; proboscis aborted ; larvae hairy, with upright 
tufts. 

Lymantriids are small to medium-sized moths, the coloration 
usually dull. They are usually stoutly built moths with 
antennae of moderate length, and always pectinate in the male. 
In no case is the proboscis functional. The female usually has 
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an anal tuft of hairs ; in a few cases the wings of the female 
are aborted. The majority of Lymantriids are nocturnal. 

The family is a widely distributed one of about 800 species ; 
of these ten are British. 

The eggs, which are round and slightly flattened, are laid in 



Fig. 117. — ^Eggs of Vapourer Moth (Orygia antiqua). (x 10.) 

batches on the food-plant ; often they are covered with fur 
from the anal tuft of the female. A very large number are 
laid by one female. The larvm are hairy, with thick upright 
tufts along the body. The hair from these tufts is often barbed 
and poisonous, setting up a considerable irritation if it enters 



Fro. 118. — A typical Lymantriid Larva of Damjchira •pudihunda 
(about nat. size). 

the skin. In a few cases the larvae are colonial, forming a 
common web or tent over part of the food-plant. Pupation 
takes place in a loose cocoon of silk and hair, usually on the 
surface of the soil or on the food-plant. The pupa is hairy, 
which is very unusual : the hairs, like those of the larvae, are 
often irritant. Hibernation takes place in the egg, larval, or 
pupal stages ; in this country principally as a larva. 
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The sexes can be distinguished by the 
antennae, which are pectinate in the male ; 
in many cases the females possess an anal 
tuft of hair, and occasionally their wings 
are aborted. 

Lymantriids are not an important 
family economically, though a few species 
are serious pests. The most important are 
probably the Browntail {Euproctis chrysor- 
rhcea) and the Gipsy (Lymantria dispar), 
which are serious pests of fruit trees in 
Europe and in America, particularly in the 
latter country, where both have been acci- 
dentally introduced. Another important 
insect is the Black Arches {Lymaniria 
monachct) which occasionally causes serious 
damage to forest trees in Europe, particu- 
larly in Germany. All these three species 
occur in England, but they are all compara- 
tively rare, and none can be regarded as a pest. 



Fig. 119. — Cocoon 
of Drinker Moth 
(nat. size). 


Hypsidje (Aganaidce). 

Hind -wing with vein 8 connected to the cell by a bar ; vein 
Ic absent ; fore -wing with vein 5 nearer 4 than 6 ; frenulum 
present ; proboscis well developed. 

Hypsids are usually brightly coloured moths of moderate 
size ; they are day-flying and have the proboscis well developed. 

The family is a small one, and its distribution is confined to 
the tropical and sub- tropical regions of the East. 

The eggs are laid singly or in batches on the food-plant. The 
larvae are brightly coloured with few hairs ; they feed by day 
and make no attemipt at concealment. Pupation takes place 
on the surface of the soil, in a flimsy cocoon. Hibernation 
usually occurs in the pupal stage. 

The sexes can sometimes be distinguished by the form of the 
antennae ; in most cases, also, the coloration of the female is 
brighter than that of the male. 

Few of this family are pests. Three members of the genus 
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Argina attack Sann Hemp in India, feeding on the leaves and 
pods : of these A. cribraria is sometimes a serious pest. A few 
species of Hypsa occasionally become sufficiently abundant in 
India to defoliate large shade trees. 


SPHINGIDiE. 


Hawk-moths. 

Hind -wing with vein 8 connected to cell by a bar at the base, 
then approximated to 7 ; vein Ic absent ; fore -wings long 
and narrow, with vein 5 from the middle of the cell or nearer 
6 than 4 ; frenulum present ; proboscis well developed ; 
antennae short and thick. Larva smooth, with an anal horn, 
pupating in soil without cocoon. 

Sphingids are moderate-sized to large moths, of very charac- 
teristic appearance. The fore-wings are long and narrow, 
usually cryptically coloured : the hind-wings are small, often 



Fig. 120. — Larva of Sphingid (Ghcerocampa elpenor) (slightly less than 
nat. size). 


of much brighter coloration. In a few species the wings are 
practically transparent, very few scales being present. The 
body is very stout and usually pointed at the tip, though in a 
few cases it is furnished with an anal tuft of long dense hairs. 
The antennse are short and stout, and frequently hooked at 
the tip. The proboscis is well developed, and frequently of 
great length, in some cases measuring nearly ten inches. 
Sphingids have a very rapid and powerful flight ; most of them 
fly at dusk, but a few species, the Humming Bird moths, by 
day. They do not settle when taking nectar, but hover over 
the flower. In a few cases the moths can produce a shrill 
squeaking sound, possibly by forcing air through the proboscis. 
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Both larvae and pupae of certain species are also credited with 
the power of producing sounds. 

The family is a large one, with a world-wide distribution. 
There are seventeen British species. The classification and 
nomenclature have recently (1907) been revised by Jordan and 
Bothschild. There is also an account of the family by the 
same authors in Genera Inseciorum, Fasc. 57 (1907). 

The eggs, which are rounded, with a micropyle at the top, 
are laid singly on the food-plant. The larvae are very large, 
and are usually cryptically coloured, with a hornlike process on 
the eighth abdominal segment. Frequently 
large eyespots ” are present on the sides of 
the thorax, presumably in order to frighten 
enemies. The caterpillar of Pseudosphinx 
tetrio of South America is brightly coloured 
in red, black, and yellow : it feeds on the 
foliage of a tree, and is a very conspicuous 
case of warning coloration. Just before 
pupation, some larvae become brown in 
colour, as otherwise they would be con- 
spicuous objects when they crawled to the 
ground to pupate. In most cases pupation 
takes place in the soil, in a cell of earth, but 
occasionally a rough cocoon of silk and 
rubbish is constructed on the surface of 
the ground. The pupa is dark brown ; in 
I some cases there is an external sheath for 

I (X i.) the proboscis. Hibernation usually takes 

: place as a pupa in the soil, but in this 

country one species, Macroglossa stellaiornm, has been re- 
I* ported to spend the winter as an imago. The sexes can 

^ usually be separated by the antennae, which, in the male, 

have a ciliated chitinized ridge on the under-side ; this character, 
however, is not always easy to distinguish. 

Sphingids are rarely abundant, but there are species which 
are destructive to tobacco in the United States- — Proioparce 5- 
maculatus being the chief offender* — and to sweet potato, 
which is attacked by the cosmopolitan Herse convolvuli. 
Coffee in Malaya was destroyed by the larvse of a Humming 
Bird Hawk-moth. 
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Oymatophorii)^ [ThyatiridcB, Polyjplocidce), 

Hind -wing with vein 8 not connected to cell, but approxi- 
mated to 7 ; vein Ic absent ; fore -wing with vein 5 nearer 
6 than 4 ; frenulum present. 

These are small moths, which in appearance and habits 
resemble the Noctuids. The proboscis is well developed, and 
the antennse are of moderate length. The body is short and 
rather stout. 

Cymatophorids are a small family, but are widely distri- 
buted, particularly in temperate regions. There are nine 
British species. 

The eggs are oval and ribbed and are laid singly or in batches 
on the food-plant, usually on the edges of the leaves. The 
larvae are smooth, usually cryptically coloured, and feed at 
night, resting during the day in a shelter formed of leaves spun 
together. The pupa is brown or black, and is enclosed in a 
loose cocoon usually placed on the surface of the soil among 
dead leaves. Hibernation takes place as a pupa in the cocoon. 
Cymatophorids are of no economic importance. 


EUPTEROTIDiE. 

The hind -wing with vein 8 remote from 7 ; vein Ic absent ; 
fore -wing with vein 5 nearer 6 than 4 ; frenulum present; 
proboscis aborted. Larva uniformly hairy, pupating in a 
cocoon of silk and hair. 

Eupterotids are large moths, usually of dull coloration. 
The antennae are of moderate length, and are pectinate in both 
sexes, but the pectination is much more pronounced in the 
male. The proboscis is aborted, but the palpi are present 
and are hairy. 

The family has a world-wide distribution, occurring princi- 
pally in tropical and sub-tropical regions. There are no 
British species. 

The eggs are round, and are deposited usually in batches 
on the food-plant. The larva3 resemble those of Arctiids, 
being covered with a uniform clothing of dense long hairs. In 
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many species the hairs are barbed or poisonous, and cause 
great irritation if they enter the skin. The larvse of the 
majority of species are gregarious, feeding on forest trees. 
The caterpillars of the European Processionary moth, Cneiho- 
campa processionea^ which feed on oak, have the curious habit 
of moving from one tree to another in orderly wedge-shaped 
columns. In the African genus AnapJie, the larvae construct a 
large web-like shelter, beneath which they rest and in which 
they later pupate. These structures are said to attain some- 
times a length of several feet. The larvae of the South American 
genus Palustra are aquatic, swimming by alternately coiling 
and straightening the body. The mode of respiration is not 
known, but air is probably carried amongst the hairs of the 
body. A few species pupate under water. The pupa is 
enclosed in a cocoon of hair and silk, which is usually attached 
to the food-plant. Hibernation takes place as a pupa in the 
cocoon. 

In many cases the sexes can be distinguished by the antennae, 
which are more strongly pectinated in the male than in the 
female. 

Eupterotids are of very shght economic importance. None 
are pests, though the larvae of certain species may cause a 
small amount of damage by the defoliation of forest trees. 
The envelope in which the larvae of the genus Anaphe spin 
their cocoons is used to a small extent for silk ; but the silk is 
coarse, and of little value. 


Notodontid^. 

Prominents. 

Hind -wing with vein 8 connected to 7 near the middle of 
the cell ; vein 5 obsolescent ; vein Ic absent ; fore -wing with 
vein 5 nearer 6 than 4 ; frenulum present ; proboscis present. 

Notodontids are moderate-sized to large moths, generally 
dull in appearance, brown and grey being the commonest 
colours. In appearance the majority resemble Noctuids, and 
like the members of that family they are nocturnal. In many 
cases there is a tooth-shaped tuft of scales about the middle 
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of the inner margin of the fore-wings : when the moths are at 
rest these tufts are brought together and project above the 
general profile of the wings. The antennae are of moderate 
length and are frequently bipectinate in the males. The body 
is fairly stout, long, and usually tapering : there is frequently 
a tuft of long hairs at the apex of the abdomen. The proboscis 
is present, and the moths will come to sugar patches : a bright 
light, however, has an even greater attraction for them. 

Notodontids are a large family with a wide distribution, 
particularly in temperate countries. There are twenty-five 
British species. 

The eggs are laid singly, or more frequently in pairs or 
batches on the food-plant. They are rounded, and usually 
whitish, with the micropyle at the top. The larvae, which 
feed principally on the foliage of trees, differ very largely in 



Fig. 122. — Larva of Puss Moth (Dicranura vinula) (about nat size). 


appearance : some are quite normal, with few hairs and five 
pairs of Sucker feet ; others have curious processes on various 
parts of the body ; and in a few the body has undergone more 
complete modification. The two chief types of the last class 
are Gerura vinula, the Puss Moth, and Stauropus fagi, the 
Lobster, both of which occur in this country. In the former, 
and in the larvse of allied species, the body is stoutest in front, 
tapering almost to a point at the apex, which is held in the 
air. The anal claspers are modified to form a pair of tubes, 
in which are concealed long flexible flagellse, which are capable of 
being everted with great rapidity. The larvae of Stauropus and 
its allies are even more curious than that of Gerura, The first 
five segments of the body are held erect, when the larva is 
resting, with the second and third pairs of legs, which are 
extremely long, outstretched. The apex of the abdomen, 
which is also held erect, is bulbous, and the anal claspers are 
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represented by two long, slender processes. The curious form 
of these larvse, as well as the unusual attitudes they adopt, 
are supposed to protect the insects from the attacks of Ich- 
neumons and other enemies, but evidence is wanting that these 
larvae are less parasitized than others of more conventional i 

form. 

The pupa is brown or black, and a tightly woven cocoon of 
silk, together with leaves or other material, is formed. It is 
placed on the food-plant, in crevices in bark, or on or under 
the surface of the soil. In this family two devices are found 
to aid the imago in escaping from the cocoon. In some species 
a caustic fluid, which softens the silk, is emitted, while in others 
the pupa is provided with sharp processes, with which an exit 
hole is cut out. Hibernation usually takes place as a pupa in 
the cocoon. 

The sexes can be distinguished as a rule by the antennae, i 

which in most cases are bipectinate in the male. 

Notodontids are of slight economic importance, one species, 
Stauro^pus alternus, heing a very minor pest on tea in Ceylon. 

Geometrid^. 

Hind -wing with vein 8 usually connected with 7 at the 
base ; if not, vein 5 fully developed ; vein Ic absent ; fore- 
wing with vein 5 nearer 6 than 4 ; frenulum present. Larvae 
with sucker feet reduced to the last two pairs. 

Geometrids vary considerably in size, but the majority are 
rather small. The wings are fragile, and are cryptically 
coloured as a rule in various shades of grey, with patterns 
composed of wavy lines, which in most cases extend across 
both pairs of wings. They are mostly night-flying, and rest 
during the day with their wings open and pressed down on ^ 

the surface on which they are settled. Many of the smaller 
ones are whitish with irregular blotches of black, and in this 
position bear a close resemblance to bird’s excrement. A 
large number of species are attracted to light and sugar. The 
body is slender, with antennse of moderate length, often 
pectinate in the males. The proboscis is usually well developed. 

In a few species the females are wingless. 
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Fig. 123. — A typical 
Geometrid Moth, the 
Clouded Border {Loma- 
sp ills marginobtd ) (rather 
more than. nat. size). 


The Geometrids constitute a very large family, with a 
world- wide distribution. There are about 270 British species. 

The eggs are laid singly or in 
batches on the food-plant. They are 
round or oval, slightly flattened, and 
usually ribbed. The larysc, -which are 
generally brown or dark green in 
colour, are slender and elongate, with 
the sucker feet reduced to the last two 
pairs. The mode of progression of 
the larva is peculiar, consisting of 
an alternate advancing of the front 

and hind portions of the body, the body being first extended 
to its full length and then raised in 
the form of a loop. This habit has 
given rise to the Latin name of the 
family, and to the English name of 
Loopers ” for the caterpillars. In 
America the larvae are known as 
‘‘ Span-worms.” Pupation usually 
takes place in a slight cocoon either on 
the food-plant, or on, or just under- 
neath, the surface of the ground. 
Hibernation usually takes place either 
as a larva or a pupa ; occasionally as 
an imago. 

The sexes can in many cases be dis- 
tinguished by the antennae, which are 
pectinate in the male only. In a few 
species the females are wingless. 

Geometrids are not a very import- 
ant group economically, but the 
family contains some serious pests. 
Boarmia bhurmiim is sometimes 
abundant on tea in Ceylon, occasion- 
ally causing the loss of an entire crop. 
In this country CTieimafobia brumata, 
the Winter Moth, and allied species, 
cause a great deal of damage to fruit trees. The eggs are 
laid in winter on the twigs of fruit trees, and the larvse feed 



Fig. 124. — Goometricl 
narva (Omapterioc sam- 
bmmrid). 
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on the young foliage in April and May. The usual remedy 
adopted is the placing of grease-bands ’’ round the tree 
trunks, to prevent the wingless females from ascending, but 
this is not very effective, and spraying is usually necessary. 
This pest is found throughout Europe and also in North 



America. The chief American pests, however, are the Canker 
Worms, Alsophila jpometaria, and Paleacriia vernaia, and the 
Apple Span Worm, Ennomos subsignaria. 

Certain sections of the family have been described by Prout 
in Genera Insectorum, Fasc. 103, 104, and 129, 1910-1912. 


Saturnud^. 


Wild Silk Moths. 

Hind -wing with vein 8 diverging from the cell at the base ; 
vein Ic absent ; fore -wing with vein 7 connected to 8 and 9 ; 
vein 5 nearer 6 than 4 ; frenulum absent ; proboscis absent. 
Larva usually brightly coloured with hair-bearing processes, 
pupating in a silken cocoon. 

These are all large moths, usually brightly coloured, with 
eyespots or clear patches in the wings. The body is short 
and stout, and the wings are very large : the hind- wings are in a 
few produced into tails. The antennae are short and strongly 
bipectinate in the male. There is no proboscis, and the life 
of the perfect insect is very short. Satumiids are usually 
nocturnal, but the males of some species may be seen flying 
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with rapid darting movements in bright sunlight. Sex 


attraction is very marked in this 
family, a female exposed in the open 
attracting many males, even from a 
considerable distance. This phenome- 
non, which is found in several families, 
is known as assembling.” 

Saturniidse are a fairly large family, 
with a world- wide distribution. There 
is one British species. 

The eggs are rounded and smooth, 
and are laid singly, or more usually 
in batches on the food-plant. The 
larvae are stoutly built and frequently 
brightly coloured, with a series of pro- 
cesses, each bearing a tuft of hairs, 
arranged along the body. The food 
consists in the main of the foliage of 
forest trees. The pupa is dark brown, 
and is enclosed in a tightly woven 
cocoon of silk, from which the moth 
emerges either by emitting some 
caustic fluid, which softens the silk. 



Pig. 127. — Stalked Cocoon 
of Tussar Silkworm. 



Fia. 129. — Cocoon, of Bomhyx mori (about 
nat. size). 


. rounded, and are laid in batches on 
rvae are smooth and elongate, and 
der horn on the last abdominal seg- 
lere is a series of dorsal processes, 
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throughout the length of the body. The pupa is enclosed in 
a silken cocoon. There is no obvious character by which the 
sexes can be separated, but in many cases the female is 
considerably larger than the male. Hibernation in the 
domesticated species (Bombyx mori) occurs in the egg stage. 

The family contains one very important species — Bombyx 
mori, the mulberry silk moth, which produces the bulk of the 
world’s supply of silk. This insect, whose life-history is 
elsewhere described, is probably indigenous to China, but it 
has been domesticated for centuries and spread throughout 
the world. It may still occur wild on the slopes of the 
Himalayas, far up the valleys of Kashmir, or in some sub- 
montane area in that part of the world. 

Hind -wing with vein 8 approximated to or anastomosing 
with 7 ; vein 1 c absent ; fore - wing with vein 5 nearer 6 than 
4 ; frenulum absent ; proboscis present ; pupa without 
cocoon. 

These are large moths, of which the colours are usually 
sombre, with complicated patterns on the wings. The antennae 
are bipectinate, and the proboscis present. 

The family is a small one, consisting of about fifteen species, 
which are confined to the warmer regions of the Eastern 
hemisphere. There are no British species. 

Little is known of the life-history of this family. The larvae 
of some species have the second and third segments swollen, 
and in some cases there are spines on the anterior part of the 
body. A cocoon is not formed. 

Brahmeids are of no economic importance. 

Ceratocampid^. 

Hind -wing with vein 8 diverging from the cell at the base ; 
vein Ic absent ; fore -wing with vein 5 nearer 6 than 4 ; frenu- 
lum absent; proboscis present; tibiae with spurs. Larva 
usually spiny, pupating in the ground without a cocoon. 

These are medium-sized to large moths, and are mainly 
brightly coloured. The body is short and fairly stout : the 
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antennae short and pectinate. The proboscis is always present, 
but in some cases it is not well developed. The moths arc 
usually nocturnal in habit, and a bright light has a strong 
attraction for them. 

The distribution of the family is limited ; it is confined to 
the New World, most of the species occurring in the tropical 
districts. About sixty species have been recorded. 

The eggs are rounded, and are deposited singly or in batches 
on the food-plant. The larvae are usually brightly coloured : 
they are without hairs, but with a series of stout bristles or 
protuberances arranged along the body. They usually feed 
on the foliage of trees, and pupate under the surface of tlie 
soil. A cocoon is not formed. Hibernation usually takes place 
as a pupa. 

The sexes can frequently be distinguished by the antenna^ 
which are more strongly pectinate in the male than in the 
female. 

Ceratocampids are of no economic importance. 


URANiiBiE (including Epicopeiifhe and Epiblemidw), 

Hind -wing with vein 8 diverging from 7 at the base; vein 
Ic absent ; fore -wing with vein 7 remote from 8 and 9, and 
usually stalked with 6 ; vein 5 nearer 6 than 4. 

The moths in this family are very diverse in size and 
appearance : some are small and dully coloured, while others 
are of large size, and possess a brilliant metallic coloration. 
In many cases the moths resemble Swallowtail butterflies, 
having a similar coloration, and similar processtm on the 
hind-wings. In the majority of species the wings are fairly 
large, the bodies slender, and the entennsc are filiform. 

The family is a small one, but is widely distributed in the 
warmer regions of the world. There are no British specicB. 

Little is known of the life-history of this family. The 
larvae vary very considerably : many being greatly ornamented, 
some with long white waxy processes, others with long dark 
hairs ; others again resemble noctuid caterpillars, except for 
dorsal fleshy processes. 
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Pupation usually takes place on the surface of the soil, in 
a thin silken cocoon. 

Uraniids are of no economic importance. 

Fascicule, 16, 1903, of the Genera Insectorum, by Janet 
and Wytsmann, deals with the Upicopeiidce, which are here 
included with Uraniidce. 


Tsychid^. 

Bag worms, Case weavers. 

Female wingless in a case. Male winged, with imperfect 
scales ; hind -wing with vein 8 free or connected to cell by a 
bar; vein Ic present; fore -wing with vein Ic present; 
proboscis absent. Larva of both sexes in a case. 

These are small to moderate-sized moths of dingy colours. 
The scales are imperfect and there are no definite patterns 
on the wings. The an- 
tennae, in the male, are 
bipectinate ; in the female 
they are aborted or absent. 

The female, which remains 
in the larval case, is wing- 
less, but the amount of 
degeneration with regard 
to the other appendages 
varies considerably ; in 
some cases the legs are 
well developed, but in 
others the moth has be- 
come maggot-like, the legs 
being absent and the head 

much reduced in size. 130.-Larva of Psychid (Malu^sena 

The family is a large graminivora), 

one, with a world-wide 
distribution : there are nine British species. 

Copulation takes place in the larval case of the female, 
the male inserting its long flexible abdomen into the opening 
at the top of the case. The female lays the eggs inside the case 
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and then dies. The larvae on hatching leave the parent case, 
and before feeding construct cases of their own, from pieces 
of vegetable matter interwoven with silk. So hard and strong 
are the cases that they are frequently mistaken for shells. 
The structure of the larvae is quite normal, and it moves about 
readily, dragging the case with it. Pupation takes place inside 
the case. The pupa of the male is normal; that of the 
female is usually without wing-cases, but these occur in the 
pupae of some species. Parthenogenesis is known to occur in 
one species of the family. Hibernation usually takes place 
in the egg stage. 

Although one or two species have been reported as injurious 
to certain trees, particularly in the United States, there are 
really no definite pests among the Psychidce. 

Heterogynid^. 

Female wingless in the cocoon. Hind -wing with vein 8 
free or connected to the cell by a bar ; vein Ic present ; 
fore -wing with vein Ic present; proboscis absent. Larva 
free. 

This is a family of one genus only, Heterogynis, from the 
South of Europe, The male moth is very similar in appearance 
to the males of some species of Psychids, being small and 
dusky-coloured, with imperfect scales. The female is destitute 
of wings and appendages, and remains in the cocoon, where the 
eggs are laid. The larvae are greyish : they are elongate and 
taper slightly at each end. The pupa is dark brown or black, 
and is enclosed in a thin oval cocoon of grey or yellow silk. 

Heterogynids are of no economic importance. 


Arbelid^. 

Hind -wing with vein 8 free or connected to the cell by a 
bar ; vein Ic present ; fore -wing with vein Ic absent ; 
frenulum absent, proboscis absent. Larva boring in trees 
or bushes, feeding on the bark and pupating in the bore. 

The members of this family are small moths of dull colours. 
The body is long and slender, and frequently is tufted with 
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hairs at the apex. The antennae are of moderate length, and 
are bipectinate in the male. There is no proboscis. The moths 
are nocturnal in habit, and are only to a slight extent attracted 
to light. 

Axbelids constitute a small family, and are found in the 
tropical and sub-tropical regions of the Old World. 

The eggs, which are oval and pale green in colour, are laid 
singly on the bark of the food-plant. The larvae are dark 
and smooth ; they construct a short tunnel in the stem, in which 
they rest during the day time. At night they leave the tunnel 
and feed on the bark surrounding the entrance hole, underneath 
a web which they construct of silk, macerated bark and 
excrement. Pupation takes place in the bore, without the 
formation of a cocoon. The pupa is long and slender ; the 
abdominal segments are flexible and armed with hooks, by 
means of which the pupa can move freely in the tunnel. The 
winter is spent in the larval stage. 

The sexes can be distinguished by the antexmae, which are 
bipectinate in the male : the female is usually larger and paler 
in colour than the male. 

Several members of this family are pests, as they feed on 
the bark of fruit and other useful trees. The most serious, 
however, are those species that attack tea, of which Arbela 
dm is the most important. This moth annually causes 
damage to tea in India, and no satisfactory means of dealing 
with it has yet been discovered. 


AnOYROTYPIDiE]. 

Hind -wing with vein 8 free or connected to the cell by a bar ; 
vein Ic present ; fore -wing with vein Ic absent ; frenulum 
present ; proboscis absent. 

This family contains but three species, two from Mada- 
gascar and one from Chili. They are moths of moderate 
size, with slender bodies and pectinate antennae. The 
life-history is unknown, and the moths have no economic 
importance. 
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Ratardid^. 

Hind -wing with vein 8 free or connected to the cell by a bar ; 
vein Ic present ; fore -wing with vein Ic present ; frenulum 
absent ; proboscis absent. 

This family contains one species only, Ratarda marmorata^ 
from India. This is a slender moth of medium size ; it is dark 
in colour, with slight fringes to the wings and with pectinate 
antennae. The proboscis is absent. The life-history is 
unknown, and the moth is of no economic importance. 


Cossin^. 

Hind -wing with vein 8 free or connected to the cell by a bar, 
and remote from 7 ; vein Ic present ; fore -wing with vein 
Ic present ; frenulum present ; proboscis absent. Larva 
boring in wood and pupating in the tunnel. 

These are moderate-sized to large moths, of dull colours, 
grey or brown being predominent, with vague patterns on the 
wings. The wings are long and narrow, with the scales 
frequently imperfect. The antennae are short and usually 
bipectinate, but sometimes simple in the female. There is no 
proboscis. Cossids are nocturnal in habit, and are attracted 
to light. 

The eggs are laid, as a rule, in crevices m the bark of trees. 
The larvae are smooth, but occasionally have a few stiff bristles 
scattered along the sides. They are whitish or pale pink in 
colour. The larvae of certain species give out a strong odour, 
for example, Cossus cossus in this country, of which the larva 
has a smell resembling that of the goat ; the moth is called 
the goat moth in consequence. Most of the larvae tunnel in 
the wood of trees, but sometimes dead wood is also attacked. 
A few species bore in the stems of reeds. The life-history is 
slow, the larval stage frequently occupying several years. 
The pupa is dark brown and is enclosed in a rough cocoon 
of silk and macerated wood inside the bore. Hibernation 
takes place as a partially grown larva or as a pupa. 

The sexes can usually be distinguished by the size, the males 
being markedly smaller than the females. In addition, the 
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antennae of the male are more strongly pectinate than those 
of the female. 

Apart from slight damage caused to trees grown for timber 
or ornament, certain species of this family are pests as they 
attack the stems of crop plants. The most important is 
probably Zeuzera cojfece, which bores into the stems of coffee 
in India and Java. Gossus cossus and Zeuzera pyrina in this 
country occasionally attack fruit trees. 

Lasiocamfid^. 

Hind -wing with vein la reaching the outer margin ; vein 
8 curved, and approximated to or anastomosing with 7 ; 
vein Ic absent ; fore -wing with vein 5 nearer 4 than 6 ; 
frenulum absent ; proboscis absent. Larva with lateral 
tufts of hair, pupating in a cocoon of silk and hair. 

The majority of the moths in this family are of medium size, 
though some are large. Brown is the predominant colour. 
The body is fairly long and stout, and is frequently furnished 
with an anal tuft in the female. The antennae are pectinate 
in both sexes, but more strongly so in the male than in the 



Fio. 131.— Larva of LaHiocarnpid (Oa»troj)mh>a quercifolia). (X f.) 

(Ah drawn from above, neither the nor auckcr feet are viHlblc.) 

female. The probosciH is absent. Most of the Lasiocampids 
are nocturnal and will come to light : the males of a few 
species fly rapidly in an erratic, darting manner in bright 
sunlight. Assembling is of frequent occurrence in the family. 

The distribution of the family is world-wide : over 600 
species have been described, of which eleven are British. 

The eggs, which are round and slightly flattened, are laid in 
batches on the food-plant, either on the foliage or on the twigs. 
They are frequently covered with hairs from the anal tuft 
of the female. The larvae are elongate, and are usually brown 
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in colour : they are armed with lateral shaving-brush ’’ 
tufts of hair, which are easily detachable, and cause great 
irritation if they enter the skin. The caterpillars are often 
gregarious, constructing a common shelter of silk under which 
they rest by day. The pupa is dark brown or black, and is 
enclosed in a cocoon of tightly woven silk and hair, placed on 
the food-plant or on the surface of the soil. Hibernation takes 
place in the egg larval or pupal stage : in one case in this 
country the imago emerges in winter. Occasionally the moths 
pass several years in the pupal stage. 

The sexes can usually be distinguished without much 
difficulty, the females being larger, paler in colour, and with 
the antennae less strongly pectinate, than the males. 

Certain species in this family are leaf-eating pests, the most 
important being the Lackey, Malacosoma neustria, and allied 
species, on apple. The larvae of these moths are known as 
Tent caterpillars, as they are gregarious and spin a common 
web. In certain years they abound, and completely defoliate 
whole orchards. They are controlled by an arsenical spray, 
or by the destruction of the shelters. The Lackey is a 
European moth, but similar pests of the same genus occur in 
North America. These moths are attacked by parasites, 
particularly Tachinid flies, to a very great extent. 

Endromid^. 

Hind-wing with veins connected with the cell by a bar near 
the base ; vein Ic absent ; fore -wing with vein 5 nearer 4 
than 6 ; frenulum absent. 

This family consists of one species only, Endromis versicolor, 
the Kentish Glory. It is found throughout central and 
northern Europe, including Britain. 

Endromis is a large moth, brown or buff in colour, with two 
black cross-hhes on the wings, and a V-shaped black mark in 
the centre of the fore-wings. The antennae are of moderate 
length, pectinated in the male and slightly so in the female : 
the proboscis is aborted. The males fly strongly in the 
sunlight, but the females do not become active until night. 

Assembling ’’ is characteristic of this species : as many as 
a hundred males have been observed to visit one female. 
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The eggs are oval, and greenish-brown in colour : they are 
laid in rows on twigs of birch. The larvae, which are green, 
dotted with black, are stout, tapering forward from the third 
abdominal segment to a small head. There is a thick horn-like 
prominence on the last segment. When young, the larvae are 
darker in colour, and when resting cluster on the twigs of the 
food-plant. The pupa is brown, with a series of spines on the 
abdominal rings : it is enclosed in a tough cocoon which is 
placed generally on, but sometimes just underneath, the 
surface of the soil. A few days before the emergence of the 
imago, the pupa, by means of its abdominal spines, wriggles 
partially out of the cocoon. Hibernation takes place as a pupa 
in the cocoon. 

The sexes are easily distinguished : the males are smaller, 
darker and have more strongly pectinate antennae than the 
females, and are day-flying. 

Endromids are of no economic importance. 

CHBYSOPOLOMIDiE . 

Hind -wing with vein 8 remote from 7 and anastomosing 
with the cell ; vein Ic present ; frenulum absent ; palpi 
present. 

This family consists of one African genus, with but few 
species. The moths are yellow or buff in colour, and are of 
moderate size. The bodies are short and rather slender, and 
the antennae are bipectinate. The life-history is unknown, 
and the moths are of no economic importance. 

PEROrHORIDiE. 

Hind -wing with vein 8 free or connected to the cell by a bar ; 
vein Ic present ; fore -wing with vein 9 widely separated from 
8 ; frenulum absent ; proboscis absent. Larvae case- 
dwellers, pupating in the case. 

The moths belonging to this family are of medium size, 
and are dully coloured, usually brown. There is no proboscis. 

The family is a small one, and in distribution is confined to 
the New World, chiefly tropical S. America. 

The eggs are laid singly or in batches on the food-plant. 
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The larvae are very varied in form, some being elongate, and 
others short and thickened. In most cases they possess a 
number of curious appendages on the head. These are short 
and slender, and their function is unknown. All the larvae 
live in cases, which they carry about when feeding : when at 
rest they usually attach the cases to the food-plant by silken 
threads. They will, however, readily leave their cases if 
alarmed. The cases are usually constructed of leaves, which 
are folded and spun together with silk : in one species, 
Perophora sanguinolenta, the case is constructed of the 
caterpillar’s excrement. Pupation takes place inside the case : 
the pupa is capable of movement and has rows of spines on 
the abdominal segments. 

Perophorids are of no economic importance. 

MEGALorYGii)J3 {Lagoidce). 

Hind -wing with vein 8 remote from 7 and anastomosing 
with the cell ; vein Ic present ; frenulum absent ; palpi 
absent. Larva with 7 pairs of sucker feet. 

This family is a small one, and is confined to the New World, 
being found chiefly in tropical S. America. 

The moths are small and of light colours, yellow or buff 
being predominant. The bodies are stout and thickly covered 
in hairs : there is frequently an anal tuft in the female. The 
antennae are of moderate length and are bipectinate. 

The larvae are elongate, and possess seven pairs of sucker feet 
instead of the usual five. They are covered with long silky hair, 
and in some cases are also furnished with poisonous bristles. 
Pupation takes place usually underground in a tight cocoon 
furnished with a trap-door for the emergence of the imago. 

None of the Megalopygids are of economic importance. 

Limacodid^ {Eucleidce ; Heterogeneidce ; Cochlididoe), 

Hind -wing with vein 8 distinct from 7 and anastomosing 
with the cell ; vein Ic present ; frenulum present. Larvae 
slug -like, without sucker feet. 

These are mainly small moths, usually dull brown in colour, 
but occasionally apple-green. The body is short and the wings 
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rounded. There is no proboscis. The moths are night-flying. 

The distribution of the family is wide, but mainly tropical : 
about 400 species are loiown, of which two are British. 

The eggs are oval and flat, and are laid usually in batches 

on the food-plant. The larvae vary greatly in appearance, 

but are always destitute of sucker feet and 

have the thoracic legs much reduced. In 

some species the caterpillars have a series 

of protuberances on the body; in other 

cases they are covered with a thick skin, 

which hides all traces of segmentation ; 

while in others again they are clothed with 

spines, which in many tropical forms are 

developed to an enormous extent, and are 

freq^uently poisonous. The general shape of 

the larva is short and oval, and the head in F-i«. 132.— Lm-iaco- 
. . . . , rr^, . T T clifl Larva [Parasa 

many cases is retractile. The pupa is enclosed hjpida). ( x 3.) 
in an oval cocoon of silk, which is generally 
placed among the leaves of the food-plant. The cocoon is 
provided with a definite lid, which is pushed open by the pupa 
before the emergence of the moth. Hibernation usually 
occurs as a full-grown larva in the cocoon. The family has 
little economic importance : a few species, however, are 
minor pests. Among these we may mention : Belijppa laleana, 
which feeds on Cinchona in India; JS. albiguttata, on tea in 
Java ; and Parasa virida, which injures coffee in British 
E. Africa. 



Dalcebid^. 

Hind- wing with vein 8 free or connected to the cell by a bar 
and remote from 7 ; vein Ic present ; fore- wing with vein 
Ic present ; frenulum present ; hind- wing extending beyond 
the abdomen ; proboscis absent. 

This is a small family peculiar to the neotropical region. 
The moths are of small to medium size, and usually of dull 
colours. They are day-flying. The body is short, and the 
hind-wings are wide and extend beyond the apex of the 
abdomen. The antennse are pectinate, and there is no 
proboscis. 
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The larvae of only two species appear to be known. Of 
these, one is pale green and the other is white and translucent. 
They resemble the larvae of the Limacodids, the abdominal 
feet being absent and the movement like that of a slug. The 
body has a series of small protuberances, which break off at 
the slightest touch. 

The species of this family are described by Dyar {Proc. Ent, 
Soc. Wash, 1910, p. 113). 


NEOCASTNIIDiB. 

Hind- wing with vein 8 free and remote from 7 ; vein Ic 
absent ; fore- wing with vein 5 nearer 4 than 6 ; proboscis 
absent ; antennae clubbed. 

This family consists of three species only, from the warmer 
regions of the East. They are large moths, resembling butter- 
flies of the family Nymphalidce in appearance. None are of 
any economic importance, and their life-history is unknown. 


Castithd.®. • 

Hind- wing with vein 8 free, diverging from the cell at 
the base ; antennae clubbed ; proboscis present ; frenulum 
present. 

The Castniids constitute a small family whose members 
are confined to S. America and Australia. In size they are 
very varied, ranging from small to very large forms. They 
resemble Rhopalocera in appearance and habit, but can readily 
be distinguished from that group by their possession of a 
frenulum. The antennae are long, and are clubbed or hooked 
at the tip. The larger forms are dark with paler markings, 
and resemble the Nymphalids. The smaller ones, belonging 
to the Australian genus Synemon, resemble the Hesperiids. 
They fly over grass-land in hot sunshine, and rest with their 
wings folded vertically over the body. 

So far as is known, the larvae bore in the stems of plants. 
The life-history of one species only, Gastnia licus, has been 
studied in detail. This is a large insect which is a pest of 
sugar-cane in B. Guiana and in some parts of the W. Indies, 
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ia Trinidad also attacks banana. It causes serious 
^^mage as the larva is of large size, and constructs a corre- 
spondingly large tunnel. The eggs, which are oval and pointed 
^ach end, are laid singly inside the leaf -base of the plant. 
rjrJj-e larvae on hatching tunnel into the stem, and when full 
^^own. pupate inside the tunnel in a cocoon of silk and wood- 

4(3 


EuscHEMOisrini?). 

Hind- wing with vein Ic absent; fore-wing with vein 5 
j^e^Ter 6 than 4 ; frenulum present ; antennae clubbed. 

This family consists of one species only, EuscTiemon mfflesicey 
fxom Australia. It is a medium-sized moth, dark in colour, 
■^ith light patches, and with long antennee. In appearance 
is very similar to a large Hesperiid butterfly, and is a day- 
flying insect. It is of no economic importance, and its life- 
laistory is unknown. 


Zyg^nid.®. 

Burnets. 

Hind- wing with, vein 8 approximated to the cell and con- 
iiected to it by a bar ; vein Ic present. Proboscis usually 
joresent. Middle spurs of hiad-tiblse very short or absent. 

The Zygsenids comprise a large family and are widely 
edistributed in both tropical and temperate regions. There 
sare ten British species. The moths are mainly diurnal in 
Inabit. The family is divided into three sub-families, which 
differ largely in appearance. The Zygeeninoe, to which all the 
■temperate and a large number of the tropical species belong, 
«are small moths with stout rounded bodies. The colours are 
"foright, combinations of red, hlacl: and green being the 
commonest. The antennae are long, slightly thickened and 
laooked at the tip, and are not pectinate. The proboscis is 
■wvell developed. The Ohalcosiince are large moths with 
^pectinate antennae and a well-developed proboscis. The 
coloration is bright, and the moths frequently mimic protected 
species of other families. This sub-family contains a large 
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number of BpecicB, but in confined to tlie warmer regionn of 
the East. The third sub-family, Pkimimw, eonnistH of a 
number of Bmall moths from India and Africa. Tlie sctaleHon 
the wings are imperfect, and the hind-wings are often rc^duefnl 
to a long slender tail. The mouth-parts ar<^ abscait. 

The eggs are laid singly or in batches on the* food-pliiiit, 
usually on the under-sidc*. of the leaf. I'hey are flat tinned, 
slightly oval, and pale in colour. The larva* arc* short and stout, 
being thickest in the centre. IlHually thc*y arc* of dingy 
colours, and are sparsely cover(*d witli short luiirs. Thc*ir 
logs and suckcT feet are small and tluur movc‘ments sluggisli. 
The pupa is soft and black, and is <*apahl(* of more movmneiit 
than is usual among Lepirhrptmi. It is cuh^IohchI in a hard 
silken cocoon, which is usually attac^h(‘d to the* focal plant 
and from which it wriggl(^s out hcdorc^ the* e*m<*rge*nee* eif the* 
moth. Hibe^rnation as a rule takers |)buu* as a partially grown 
larva. 

Zygauiids are^ not of gre*at e^conomic^ importance ; a few 
species, however, are pemts, the* most inii|K>rtant bc*ing those 
which attack teni in India and ( Yylon. ’'rhe^He pe*HtH are knowai 
as Red Slug caterpillars and hc*Iong to the genus lieterunku 
The suggested rcmeHlies are thc^ hand ce)lIi*ction of the adults 
and larvae, and the Hegr(*gatic)n of infc*eted Idcs^ks by niernns 
of wood-ash rings placed round the treses. 

Brachartona mtoxanthu oce^asionally bc*comc*K a serious |M^t 
of coconuts in Malay. This pemt will produce* five liroeKis 
in a season, so it is important to deal effe€tive*ly with it on 
its first appearance. The*, rcmie^dies suggc:*st4>d are.^ the hiirid 
collection of the eggs and of tho adults, and a kerommo 
emulsion spray for the larva*^. 

Caludulid/K. 

Hind-wing with vein 8 curved, with a precostal spur, and 
approximating to, or anastomosing with 7, or connected to 
it by a bar ; vein Ic absent ; fore-wing with vein 5 nearer 4 
than 6 ; frenulum absent or rudimentary. 

This is a small family of some fifty s|)eci<3s, wliicdi are foiiiicl 
in the Malay Archipelago and in Eastern India. The mcittii 
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arc of nxedinim. Kiz© and slender build ; they arc day-flying and 
in appearance resemble Ijutterflies. The antennas are of 
medium length , and aimplcs ; tlie paljss are long. In most 
(sascss the frenulum is absent, but in a few Hpocics it is proHont 
in a rudimentary condition. Hothing is known of the life- 
hintory of the members of this family. Tlnsy are of no 
eeonoinie iinjsortiinee. 


I )ftKPA N ID.K ( J)rejHm'Hl‘kl(('). 

Hook-tips. 

Hind -wing with vein 8 curved and approximating to or 
anastomosing with 7 or connected to it by a bar ; no precostal 
spur ; vein la absent or reduced, vein Ic absent; fore -wing 
with vein 5 nearer 4 than 6 ; frenulum present ; proboscis 
aborted. Larva without anal claspers. 

This family tiontains about li>() sptjcios, which are widely 
flistrihuhsd throughout the world, but arts i>artieular]y 
eliuriKderistie of Hub-tropieal fonwt areas. In Britain there* 
nr<i six spec km. 

Tlie moths are small or of mc<liiim size with skinder bodies 
and larges wing.s. l<V<s<piently t,h(s a[)iceH of tlu* fore-wings 
are poinU'd aiul eurveel downwards, which gives to the moths 
their EiigliHli nuin(‘ of Hook-tips. Tlic'ns is eonsiderable 
viirii'ly in the (uiloration, .shades of brown with bla<ik markings 
hciiig the <’<jm*noiicst form. Not infnsrpunitly tlie seales arc 
iiiijKTfeetly (k*veksi»ed. 1’hc antennas arts of inodtsratts length 
and HonietimcH |>ectinatc in the male. The prohoseiK is 
nhortetl. Thti moths fly by night, Hits flight being rapid and 
erratic : thtsy usually prefer wooded or forest districts. Tlitsy 
are iittratstetl fco light. 

The tsggs are oval and are laid singly or in small bateshos 
tin the! f(KKl-j>lant, which is usually the foliage of trees. The 
larvae are |xjculiar, the anal clasjMsrs btdng absent and tins body 
teriiiiiiating in a pointtsd process. They an* destitute of hairs, 
but frequently bristle-hearing processes are prestsnt on tliti 
wigments. The pupa is dark brown and is tsnclosed in a 
silken cocoon spun uji in the foluigo of the food-jfilant. 
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Hibernation usually occurs as a pupa in the cocoon, whicli 
generally drops off with the leaves to which it is attached, 
and remains during the wintcir on the ground. 

The family has no economic importanca*. 


Tiiyiunrn/K. 

Hind -wing with vein 8 curved and approximating to or 
anastomosing with 7, or connected to it by a bar ; no 
precostal spur ; vein la reaching tornus ; vein Ic absent ; 
fore -wing vein 5 nearer 4 than 6 ; frenulum present. 

This is a small family, but has a wi(h% distribution in troj>ical 
and sul)-tropical regions. Therc^ urv no British s{K‘(;i{‘H. d’lu* 
moths are small to medium-sized, and vary considerable in 
colour and form. As a ruh^ tiny an* slender ins(<cts, and many 
have hyaline patches on the wings. The anU-nme are of 
moderate length and are not pectinate : the palpi are slemhT 
and upturned. 

Little is known of the life-history. Tlu^ larvw that have 
been described resemble tliose of th<' Pyrulithr, having few 
hairs and five pairs of sucker feet. Many are internal feedtTS, 
boring in stems or roots. 'Phe family has no ecsmomitt 
importance. 


Pyrai.ui/K. 

Hind-wing with vein 8 approximating to or anastomosing 
with 7 ; vein Ic present ; labial and maxillary palps usually 
well developed ; proboscis present or absent. 

This family contains an enormous number of KjKKdes. 
Everywhere abundant, tht^y are more characteristic of tropi<uil 
than of temperate regions : in Britain there are ir».1 HjM-ci(‘s. 

The moths are usually small, few attaining a wing-span <jf 
more than an inch and a half. The colours an* varie<I, but dull 
browns or greys are the most frequent. Pyralids iis a ruh» 
are slightly built moths, with slendisr bo<lies, long narrow 
wings without fringes, and long tliin h‘gH. 'The antenna* are 
simple — sometimes ciliate and more rarely ijectinate in the 
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males. The palps are well developed : the proboscis small and 
often absent. There is no general rule for sex determination. 
The colours, as a rule, are similar in the sexes, but the males 
may be distinguished sometimes by the character of the 
antennae^ by tufts on the wings or legs, or by their size. 
XJsually the moths are night-flying and will come to light : they 
rest during the day-time with wings wrapped round or crossed 
flat over the body. The moths of one genus, Acentro^us, are 
aquatic : entirely so in the female and partially so in the male. 
The males fly feebly over water ; the females, whose wings are 
reduced or absent, come to the surface for coupling and take 
the males down with them. 


The life-history, except as regards the food habits of the 
larvae, is fairly uniform. The eggs are round or oval, flat and 
scale-like, and are deposited singly or in 
batches on the food-plant, in a few cases 
the batches being covered with scales or 
hairs from the anal tuft of the female. 

The larvae are elongated and cylindrical, 
usually greyish in colour, and with few 
hairs. There are five pairs of sucker 
feet on which the hooks are arranged in 
a circle. The larvae usually feed in con- 133. — Eggs of 

T , 1 Till XT Pi one. a forficalis. 

cealment : when disturbed they can (x 15 .) 
move very rapidly, either forwards or 
backwards. The larval habits are very diverse. Many web 
leaves, others bore in stems or roots, a few are aquatic, while 
others again live in grain or flour, and some feed on the wax 
in beehives. Most frequently the pupa is chestnut brown, 
and capable of slight movement. It is enclosed in a silken 
cocoon, from which it is not protruded at the emergence of 
the moth. Hibernation usually takes place as a fully fed 
larva. 


The family contains many pests, the most destructive being 
the stem-borers. The more important harmful species are 
mentioned under their respective sub-families. There is no 
uniform classification of the family. Meyrick in his group 
Pyralidina recognizes nine families, including three, the 
Thyrididce, the Orneodidce, PterophoridcB, which are here 

treated separately* 
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PhycAtincB {^PhycituUv, Mcyr). 

These arc small moths with narrow wings, nKiially grc*y in 
colour, which arc wra})])(‘(l tightly nmncl thc^ laxly wluai at 
rest. The proboscis is well (lev(^loj)(‘(l and tlic^ iint«*nnn* of 
the male are often dihited at thes basc^ liphmiia kuhnielki, 
the Mediterranean flour moth, is a meml>er of this group. It 
feeds on flour, biscuits, and othcT farinaceous produetH iind 
causes great loss and damage in flour mills and hakerir*s, hoili 
in Europe and in America. 

Galleriinm {- (JalleruMlm, Meyr). 

This is a small sub-family, but with a vcTy wid(‘ (list riluition. 
The moths arc^ of moderate with a short probeweis and 

filiform maxillary palps : they are 
nocturnal in liabit. Inrvie fr*ed 

in concealmcait, and produce* large 
quantitk^H of silk, spimung welw arid 
galIerk*H wh(T(‘ tiny fcrxl, and pupat* 
ing in a firm c(X*o(m. The larvie of 
KcvcTal HiK‘cic*H livc^ in the liives of 
l)e<*H, f(‘(»ding on tlic^ wax, one in {lar* 
ticular, (Jalleria meltanella, eiiiiHing 
consickTahlc' damage. 

Fkj. 134.— of a OanihiU 

Motli (Fain. Grmnhivir ( / ramhul(t\ Meyr), 

a mtmnn. 0 (iy<n rnp iiiu\U- (JruHH MotllS. 

lary palp. Ip Inl»lnl palp. 

This is a large* siib-'fiimily, pfirikni” 
larly in temperate^ regions. Thc^ moths arc^ of imxlf*riiif% nm*, 
with long narrow fore-wings. The* maxillary {ailpi are tri- 
angular and heavily scaled, and givc^ the head of tlii» iiioili 
a pointed appearance. The |)rol)OHcis is well di*velo|H?d. Iltc^ 
moths fly at dusk, resting during the day in an upriglit jxisi* 
tion on grass stems, with the wings closely foldcxl roiiitd tlie 
body. The larvae feed on grass stems or roots, c‘itli€rr boring 
into them or living in silken galleries at or near tlic! grrmtid- 
level. Pupation takes place in the larval galleries. 

Many of the notorious moth borers of sugar cane Ixdotig tn 
this group. The most important arcs s|)©cic*8 of Umlrmt iiiiil 
C%ilo, Diatroea aaccharalia in the West Indies and in North 
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America, D. lineolata in South. America, i>. striaialis and(7AiZo 
infuscatellus in Java, and CMlo simj^lex in India. These moths 
lay their eggs in masses on the cane leaves : the larvae bore 
down the stem, and cause immense loss. The eggs are largely 
attacked by hymenopterous parasites, and egg masses should 
be collected, but not destroyed until any parasites that may 
be present have emerged. Eurther control measures are the 
use of light traps for the adults, and the destruction of young 
diseased cane. D, saccharalis and C. simflex also attack maize. 
CMlo plejadellus is a similar pest, that attacks rice in the 
United States. 


ScJicenobiince {== Part of Pymustidce, Meyr). 

A small sub-family of moderate-sized moths, with the 
proboscis reduced or absent and the palpi rather short. This 
group contains the aquatic genus Acentropus, which has been 
already referred to : the larvse of the remaining forms bore 
in the stems of grasses, several attacking sugar cane. The 
most important of these are Scirpophaga auriflua from India 
and Java, and S. monostigma from India. The eggs are laid 
in hair-covered clusters on the leaves : the larvse work down 
to the base of the leaf-cluster and destroy the apical bud, 
and thence into the stem. The control measures adopted are 
similar to those used against Crambince, Schoenobius bipunc- 
tifer is a similar moth, which attacks rice in India. The egg 
masses are placed on the leaves and the larvae bore down the 
stems, causing them to wither. All stubble should be ploughed 
in or burnt, in order to destroy the resting larvae : if possible, 
the egg masses should be collected. 

Hydrocampince ( = Part of Pyraustidce, Meyr). 

These are slender moths, with long narrow wings and long 
legs. Many of the larvae are aquatic, breathing by means of 
gills or breathing air at the surface. Nymphula depunctalis, 
the Rice Case Worm of India and Java, is destructive to the 
foliage of that crop. The eggs are laid on the leaves, and the 
larva forms a case from a rolled leaf, in which it can live either 
in air or in water. It pupates in a webbed-up leaf. 
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Pyraustince (= Remainder of Pyraustidce^ Meyr). 

This is a very large sub-family, common everywhere, but 
particularly so in the tropics. The moths are of small to 
moderate size, the wings neither very long nor narrow. Most 
of the species fly at dusk and are attracted to light. The 
majority of the larvae are leaf-webbers, but some few live 
openly on the plant and others bore in stems. The most 
important pest in this group is probably Sylepta derogata, the 
leaf-roller of cotton, which occurs in India, in Africa, and in 
Java. The eggs are laid on the leaves or shoots, and the 
larvse feed on the leaves, rolling them by means of silken 
threads. The larvae pupate in the foliage or in the soil. 
Hibernation, however, which they undergo when fully fed, 
always takes place in the ground. Alternative food-plants, 
of which there are many in the order Malvacece, should be 
controlled ; other measures adopted are arsenical spraying, 
hand collection of the rolled leaves, and the ploughing up of 
the ground during the period of hibernation. Maruca testulalis 
is a widespread tropical pest of pulses, particularly pigeon pea. 
The moth is of moderate size, with large hyaline patches on 
the hind-wings. The larva attacks the pods of the crop, eating 
through them from end to end. Dichocrocis punctiferalis 
causes much damage to castor in India, boring in the stems 
and capsules : it also attacks cacao in Ceylon. Two species 
of this group attack rubber, feeding on the foliage, but neither 
of them are serious pests. They are Caprinia conchylalis, 
from Malay and Ceylon, and Glyphodes ocellatella from W. 
Africa. Probably the most serious pest in this group is 
Pyrausta nubilalis, the European corn-stalk borer. This is a 
cosmopolitan insect, which attacks maize, millet, hemp, and 
other crops. It is especially destructive to maize in the 
United States and in Canada, where it has only recently been 
introduced. It spends the whole of its larval and pupal life 
in the stems, hibernating there as a larva. 

Pyralince ( =P3rralidid8e, Meyr). 

This sub-family includes a large number of species, principally 
from the tropics. The moths are rather small, with long, narrow 
fore- wings. The larvae are slender, and feed in silken webs 
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on dry or decaying vegetable matter. Pyralis farinalis is a 
cosmopolitan insect which is a minor household pest, feeding 
on flour, oatmeal, and similar substances. 

OmsTEODiDiB {Alucitidce). 

The fore -wing divided into six distinct plumes. 

This family consists of about sixty species only, which are 
nearly all placed in the genus Orneodes, They are, however, 
widely distributed throughout the world. There is one British 
species, Orneodes hexadactyla. 

The moths are of small to moderate size, and are easily 
recognizable by the division of both fore- and hind- wings into 
six plumes. The antennae are of moderate length and are 
very slightly ciliate in the male : the proboscis is well 
developed. The moths fly at dusk, and are attracted to 
light. The larvae are almost smooth, with few hairs and 
five pairs of sucker feet. They feed openly on the food-plant, 
many species consuming flower-buds. Pupation takes place 
in a silken cocoon. The British species passes the winter as 
an imago. 

The family has no economic importance. 

Pterophorid^. 

Plume moths. 

Fore -wings narrow and divided into two, three, or four 
narrow lobes ; hind -wings of one, two, or three lobes. 

This family includes a fair number of species, and is widely 
distributed both in temperate and in tropical regions : nowhere, 
however, is it very conspicuous. There are thirty-one British 
species. The moths are small and slender, with long narrow 
wings, which, except in the genus Agdistis, are divided up into 
a number of plumes. The proboscis is well developed and 
the maxillary palpi are absent. The antennse are of moderate 
length, slightly ciliate in the male. The legs are long and 
extremely slender, with conspicuous spurs. The colours are 
usually pale, buff, brown or greyish white being the commonest, 
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without (lefinitci pattcu’nn. Tho luotlin an a rule fly at dunk : 
they rent during tlio day with wiiign and legs outKtretched. 

The eggH are oval au<l Bmooth, but not flat ; they arc laid 
Bingly on thci food-plant. The larvae are nhort and of a di8tin(;t 
oval Khape, with five pairn of Hueker feet. They are uHually 
cryptically coloured in grey or gre<ui, and, to a greater or 
IcBH extent, (!l(>the<l in hairn and Hpinen, which radiate from 
nlight protub(‘raneeH throughout the length of the body. The 
larva in Hlow-nioving and fec^dH openly on the food-plant. Thc^ 
pupa in Hoft and hairy and in uHually attached to the food- 
plant ])y the eremaHt(‘r ; its e.olours are Hirnilar to those of the 
larva. Kometimes a slight silktm cocoon is formed. Hiberna- 
tion occurs in all stages, but usually as a larva or pupa. 

The ec^onomic; imjH)rtance of the family is very slight. One 
or two Hpeei(‘H are |)eHtH on tropical pulseM, the chud offender 
Ixdng ExeluMw aUmumi in India. Xlie larvae of this H|HHdes 
fecMl on the pods of pigeon piui, biting lu>leH in the pod and con- 
suming the Bix^ds from outside. The pupa is placed on the 
pod, fixed to it by tlie cremaster and a flimsy network of silk. 
The damage <lone by this jH^st is sointdimes eonsidc^rablc*. 

The family is desc-ribed f)y Meyriek in (knmi lumrUrrum^ 
Fase. KM) (1910). 

Hkhuo/K [Mjerii(Uf), 

( Itwwings. 

Hind -wing with vein 8 absent ; vein Ic present ; proboscis 
small or rudimentary. Larva boring in the stems or roots 
of plants and pupating in the bore. 

This family consists of small to medium-sized motlis, with 
long, narrow, and usually hyaline wings. The body is long and 
slender, ofktn with red or yellow markings, and not infrequently 
with an anal tuft of hairs. The antenme are fairly long, and 
are thickened towards the tip. The Ic^gs are ofkui heavily 
tuftcil with hairs. iScsiids are very active on the wing, and 
fly l)y day, preferring the hotk^st sunshine ; hut they are 
incon«|ncuous and not ofUui obia^rved. They are stated to 
mimic Ilymenopiem, hut probably true mimicry occurs in only 
a few species. 

The ilistrihulion of the group is mainly tcunp^rate : there 
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are a large number of species, of which, fourteen are British. 

The eggs are usually laid singly on the bark of the food- 
plant. The caterpillar is white and elongate, with five pairs 
of sucker feet. It bores in the stems or roots of its food-plant, 
the plants attacked being very diverse. The pupa, which 
is generally enclosed in a slight cocoon of silk and wood-chips 
inside the bore, is furnished with spines on the abdominal 
rings, and has more power of movement than is usual in 
Lepidop'era, Hibernation usually takes place as a larva ; 
frequently the life-history occupies two or more years. 

Several of the Sesiids are pests, but none are of first-class 
importance. The best-known species in this country is Sesia 
{JSgeria) tipuliformis, which attacks the stems of currant. 
In America, the most important is probably u^geria {Sanninoi- 
dm) exitiosa^ which attacks the trunks of peach trees close to 
the ground, and causes much damage. 

Tortbicid^. 

Hind -wing with vein 8 free or connected to the cell by a bar ; 
vein Ic present ; middle spurs of hind tibiae well developed ; 
palpi obtuse ; proboscis and frenulum present. Larvae 
living in concealment. 

This is a very large family, with a very wide distribution : 
it is, however, more characteristic of temperate than of tropical 
regions. There are 330 British species. The family is sub- 
divided into several sub-families which are ranked as families 
by many authorities. Me37Tick recognizes four families, 
grouped in the super-family Tortricina. 

The moths are of small size, with densely scaled wings 
usually of dull colours. The fore-wings, as a rule, exhibit 
brown markings, the hind-wings being without a pattern. 
The fore-wings are long and frequently have a characteristic 
appearance due to a hump on the costal margin. In rest, 
the wings are wrapped round the body. The antennae are of 
moderate length and the proboscis is present. The majority 
of Tortricids fiy at dusk with a rapid, darting flight : in the 
day-time they rest on tree trunks, the under-sides of leaves^ 
and in other suitable places, and are very inconspicuous. 
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The eggs are very small, flat and scale-like. They are usually 
whitish in colour, and are deposited singly or occasionally 
in clusters on the food-plant. The larvae are small hut 
elongate, with few hairs, and live in concealment. The head 
is usually black, and in most cases there is a black bar-shaped 
chitinous plate on the first thoracic segment. The general 
colour is usually greyish- white, but sometimes green or pinkish. 
There are five pairs of sucker feet, the hooks on which are 
arranged in a circle. The majority of the larvae feed in rolled 
or webbed-together leaves, but quite a number burrow into 
fruit, flower-heads, or stems. The pupa is usually chestnut 
brown in colour. It is enclosed in a tight silken cocoon from 
which the pupa is protruded just before the emergence of the 
moth. Pupation takes place amongst the foliage, in crevices 
in the bark of the food-plant, or on or just beneath the surface 
of the soil. The insect hibernates, as a rule, in the cocoon, 
either as a fully fed larva or in the pupal state. 

Although less destructive as a group than the Pyralidce^ 
yet the Tortricidce contain some very serious pests. These 
may roughly be divided into two classes — those which tunnel 
into the fruit, bud, or other part of the plant, and those which 
roll and consume the foliage. Of the first group, by far the 
most important is the notorious Codlin Moth, Cydia {Carpo- 
capsa) pomonella, which annually causes immense damage 
to apples and pears in every fruit-producing country of the 
world. The larva tunnels into the fruit, entering it at the 
calyx if young, or at the side if fully formed, and feeds inside. 
When full grown it leaves the fruit by a fresh tunnel and 
pupates in the soil or, more usually, in some crevice of the bark. 
The number of broods in the year depends on the climate, 
varying from one to four. The most effective remedies are 
arsenical spraying before the calyx of the fruit closes, and again 
in summer if there is a second brood ; and banding the trunks 
with hay or sacking, to trap pupating larvae. Other pests 
of this class are Laspeyresia (Semasia) nigricana, which in 
Europe and in America attacks peas in the pod ; Eucdis 
(Epinotia) funebrana, which attacks plums in Europe. 
Another serious pest is Eudemis (Polychrosis) botrana in Europe, 
and an alhed species E. viteana in America, which attack the 
fruit of the grape. Very severe damage is caused by these 
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pests, one larva being able to destroy a whole bunch of grapes. 
Control by fungi and by insecticides is being attempted in 
America. The Apple Bud Moth, Tmetocera ocellana, which as 
its name implies bites into the buds of apple and other fruit, 
is a serious pest in Europe, and allied species cause great damage 
in America. The buds should be thoroughly sprayed with 
lead arsenate before they open, a coarse driving spray being 
employed. 

The leaf-rolling pests are not nearly so serious as those 
previously mentioned. In most cases, they can be easily 
dealt with by a poison spray. Capua cojfearia, which attacks 
tea in Ceylon, cannot be controlled in this manner. It is 
dealt with by the collection of egg-masses, and by destroying 
the imagines by means of the Vermorel light trap. Conchylis 
epilinana attacks the foliage of flax in Europe, and in addition 
sometimes tunnels into the unripe capsule. Ancylis comptana 
attacks strawberry in America, where it sometimes causes 
serious loss. It occurs in Europe, but is not a serious pest. 
Many other species attack various fruit trees, especially the 
apple ; but these are effectively controlled by the spraying 
for Winter Moth. 

The sub-family Tortricinm is monographed by Meyrick in 
Oenera Insectorum, Ease. 149 (1913). 


Tineid^. 

Hind -wing with vein 8 free or connected to the cell by 
a bar ; vein Ic present ; palpi acute ; tibiae with all the 
spurs developed. 

This is a very large family, probably containing more species 
than any other. It has a world- wide distribution, its members 
being abundant both in tropical and in temperate regions. 
There are 700 British species. The moths are small, some 
excessively so. The wings are narrow, with a wide fringe of 
scales ; in some cases the number of nervures is reduced. 
The majority of species are night-flying with dull colours, the 
fore-wings usually with vague markings, the hind- wings without 
a pattern. A few species are diurnal and are brightly coloured. 
When at rest, the wings are usually folded flat over the body 
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or held outstretched, and are not wrapped round the abdomen. 
The antennae are commonly simple, and of moderate length ; 
as a rule, they are rather longer than those of the Pyralids, and 
in some cases, such as Adda, they are proportionately very 
long. 

The eggs are very small, round or oval, and flattened. As 
a rule, they have reticulate markings on the upper surface, 
and are deposited singly on the food material. The larva is 
elongate and slender, with few hairs : the most usual colour 
is grey, often dotted with black. There are five pairs of sucker 
feet, on which the hooks, as in the Pyralidce and the Tortricidce, 
are arranged in a circle. The food habits of the larva are very 

diverse. Many web 
leaves, some bore in stems, 
or under bark, or mine 
leaves or shoots, while 
others again feed in the 
seed capsules of plants. 
A few species are house- 
hold pests, consuming 
cloth and other material, 
while one or two are 
carnivorous and feed on 
scale insects. The larvae 
of many species construct 
cases of silk and fragments of their food material. They 
pass the whole of their larval life in these cases, carrying 
them about when they move. The pupa is usually brown, 
and is capable of movement of some of the abdominal 
segments, the number varying in different species. It is 
enclosed in a cocoon of silk, from which it is sometimes 
protruded on emergence. Hibernation takes place usually 
as a fully fed larva, but sometimes in the pupal stage. 

Tineidce are divided into a number of sub-families, but there 
is no uniform classification. Only those groups that contain 
economically important species are here mentioned. Meyrick 
recognizes six families in the group Tineina, of which one, 
the JEgeriadce ( = Sesiidce) is here treated as distinct. The 
Tineidce contain a large number of pests, ranking alongside 
Noctuidce and Pyralidce as a destructive group. 



I 

P 

Fig. 135. — ^Head of Tineid. 

a = antenna, e — eye. mp — maxillary pa]x>s. 
p == proboscis. 
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(Udechdiiuv. {(JelecJiiadm, Meyr). 

A large group with a world-wicie clistribiitioii. They are 
small moths, with a well-developed proboscis and short 
niaxillary palps. The hind-wings are of peculiar shape, being 
pointed at the apex. The pupa is not protruded from the 
cocoon at emergence. This group contains Oelechia (Pecteno- 
phora) (jomjpiell^x., the Pink Bollworm of cotton, one of the most 
destructive of insect pests. It occurs in India, Egypt, Sudan, 
America, iind the West Indies, but is most serious in Egypt, 
where 17 per cent, of the cotton crop is annually destroyed by 
its ravag(^H. In India it is probably controlled by Rhogas 
parasites. It has been recently introduced into America, 
and strenuous c^fTorts are being made to confine it to a relatively 
small an^a. The larva l)orcs into the boll and eats out the 
Hi*ed, hil)ernating inside the seed. All waste bolls are collected 
and burnt, while seed not wanted for cattle food is heated to 
a tcunperatun^ of 55'^' (j., which is sufficient to kill the larvae 
which may b(^ }iil)ernating without destroying the germinating 
power of the Heed. 

(tekehia {J/ita) ocelhUdla attacks beet in Europe, but is not 
a serious pc^st except in France. All parts of the plant are 
attacked, but the main damage is caused by the larva boring 
in the root. 

Phihormmt operculella ( ^ Lit(x> solmiella) is a first-class pest 
of potato. It occurs in the Mediterranean region, in India, 
and in America. It attacks both the foliage and the tubers, 
mining in the leaves or boring into the potatoes themselves. 
It will also attack stored potatoes, and it is hero that its most 
serious damage is caused, as seed-potatoes are frequently 
destroyed. 

fh<mfm)schefna {Phthorirmm) heliopa is the stem-borer of 
tobacco in India and in S- Africa. The eggs are laid on the 
leaves, and the larva tunnels down the midrib into the stem, 
causing it to bwcIL It pupates inside the tunnel. The pest 
attacks seedlings chiefly, and these should be carefully watched 
and destroyed if infected. 

ArmcMmpais nerteria attacks ground-nut in southern India 
and in Oylon, causing severe damage. The larva is a leaf- 
miner, and pupates amongst the foliage in silken webbing. 
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(Jivophoriniv {(Kcopltoridiv, Moyr). 

Thin is a \vick‘spn»a<l grouj), bui in preclominant in Atisiralia, 
when* iH*arIy HjK'cicH hava^ ]Ka*n (ieHcrihed. Tlu^ larvae 

fi’cai jjrincipjilly ainorig npiiii I(*av(‘H or in decayed wood. A few 
are earnivoroas. llu* papa in not j>rotruded from tin* cocoon 
on caiuTgcoKa* of tht* moth. One Hpeciea of the Huh-family 
llypatinMi ‘pulirmi fecaiH on lac in Iialia, eonHuming not only 
the inH(*ets, hut the* dry shellac after it lias been cut. 

IHulellinfp [PlHivUida\ Meyr). 

A Hubdamily of moderate size*, with a wide* cILstrilnition. 
Hie larva, in UHimlly a leaf-wehher. As a rule, the pupa is not 
jirotnided from tlie cocoon on (‘inergtmee. The most important 
pc*Hi in this group in the Diamond Back Moth, Idutr.lla imtruH- 
pe.nniH, whic4i attiieks erueih^rous crops. It is a c’OHtimpoIitan 
spcHueH, Hc^emiiig to llourisli equally well in all elimates, and 
H{>metiim*H lM.*i*omeH so abundant as to eause H<*riouH loss. 

PrmjH oltvlluH is a. |K‘Hi of olives, in KurojM% attiickiiig the 
foHagi,* ; it is not very serious. 

TiuHiup (Tineidtt\ Meyr). 

Hiis iH a very liirg<* grouji, and is equally comitioii in all 
regioiiK. The motlis arc^ usually smalh and in some cnises the 
veins are rcHlueed in number. The larvie, as a rule, are leaf- 
ininerH or eiise-beiirers. The pupa oftcai has tlic^ iihfifiniiiiiil 
segments very molnle, ami is usually |>rotri.ided from tlic* ecarotin 
in emcTgiuice. The most im{K)rt.iint pests in this sulelaniily 
are the clothes riicAfis, of which th€5re are sc^veral HjMxdes, the 
most imiKirtiiiit Iwung Tinm pdlumMki, wliosc^ liirvii is ii eiise- 
!>c*arc*r, dVHmpfimja tapHzdla, the larva of wliicdi forms 
silken giilli;*ries civc»r the cloth, iincl Tinmla hwHlklkt, whose 
liirvii fornm neither case nor galleries. AH tliesi^ HjMHues Imvc 
a workhwide distrihiition, probably due to artifleinl introdiic* 
tioiq iiiicl do enormous damage to cloth, furs, fc*iither«, and 
similar materiiiL A simple household insecticide, siicli ns 
naj'ihthaline, is usuiilly sufficient to exiad the 

(Hnophdki V’^kimim is a minor lioumdiold |M*«t, which nornmlly 
feeds on moulds on the walls of cadlars, hut occasionally hcireii 
into the corks of wino bottles. 
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Crypsithyris longicornis is a case-bearing insect from India, 
where it lives on whitewashed walls, presumably deriving its 
nourishment from the size in the whitewash. 

Several of the sub-families of Tineidce have been mono- 
graphed by Meyrick in Genera Insectorum, Fasc. 128, 133 
(1912), and 164 and 165 (1914). 


Hepialid^. 


Swifts. 

Both wings with twelve veins, the cell of the hind -wing 
emitting more than six ; jugum present ; maxillary palpi 
and tibial spurs absent ; proboscis aborted. 

The Hepialidce are a widely distributed family, though the 
number of known species is small, only about 170 having been 
recorded. It is in Australia that the family appears to attain 
its highest development, where sixty to seventy forms occur. 
In Britain we have but five species. Both in size and in colora- 
tion the Hepialids exhibit great diversity, ranging from small 
sombre moths to the giant Zelotypia (Leto) stacyi of Australia, 
with a wing-span of nearly eight inches. Fore- and hind-wings 
are similar : both are long and narrow with imperfect scales 
and twelve nervures. The body is long and narrow ; the 
proboscis is absent and the labial palps are poorly developed. 
The antennae are filiform and are very short. 

The eggs are round and smooth, and, as a rule, are dropped 
by the female when flying over the food-plant. A very large 
number, sometimes several thousand, is laid by each female. 
The larvae are elongate, whitish and sparsely clothed in hairs. 
They feed underground on the roots of plants, or burrow in 
woody stems. Several years are frequently passed in the 
larval stage. The pupa is elongated, almost cylindrical, and 
soft. Rings of hooks are situate on the abdominal segments, 
and the pupa is capable of considerable movement. Pupation 
takes place in the tunnel or in the soil in a slight cocoon : the 
pupa wriggles free of the cocoon, and often to the surface, 
before the emergence of the moth. Hibernation usually takes 
place as a partially fed larva. 
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liepialkiH arc of very Blight economic importance. Two 
H{>ecioB have recordcHl an minor pents in thin country : 

lle.piakis htimidi, which attackH the roots of hop, and //. 
lujnilmn^, whicli feeds on the roots of strawbeny. 


MroR()rTKRV(iiO/K. 

Both wings with twelve veins, the cell of the hind -wings 
emitting more than 6. Proboscis short or aborted. Man- 
dibles sometimes present. Maxillary palpi well developed. 
%Tugum present. 

This family conHistB of a numlxT of wry small moths, whkdi 
difT(T largcdy from all otluT Lc'pdlopfmi aiul vary (^onsidxTahly 
among tlnunscdvc's. They are of mcdallk^ (coloration, with 
long aiiLmna*, and fly in bright sanlight. In somcc (mses then^ 
are W(dLd(weloped mandihl(‘s, in others a short probosciH. 
''Fhec niatidibnlak^ forms are poll<m»f(‘(Mling. In some specieH 
tlio fcmiah^H arcc provid(Kl with a (nitting ovi])ositor, and lay 
the eggs insider thci tissncjs of the food-plant. 

3fim>pterp(/i(h are ccssentially a t(nni)C‘rate group : they 
Iiavc* been njcorded from EurojM\ Asia, Annrica, and N(w 
Zealand, l^hen^ arc^ thirtexm British sptHueH. 

'Tht* c^ggH arc^ laid on, or in, the tissues of th(^ food-plant. 
Th(3 larvae are of two types : thes first {Kriommia) forms a 
Idokdiecl mine in the leaf of the food-plant, and has no Ic^gs or 
sucker fexd;. The second tyjm of larva {Micnypkryx) feeds 
openly on damp moss. It possesseB tliree pairs of k^gs and eight 
pairs of itlxlominal feet, and a trilobed anal elasper. The 
ankmiife are long, and the body bears rows of ball-like pro- 
tuberances. The pupa is cncloscxl in a cocoon of silk, and 
is placed on or underneath tlm surface of the soil. In somc% 
eases (Erimrama) the appendages arc free, and tlie pupa is 
provided with a pair of large mandibles, which are shed on 
emergence. 

M tempter ygidm arc^ of no economic importance. 

The family has been described by Meyrick in Oemra 
Imsectorum, Ease. 132 (1912), 


DIPTERA 


Flies. 

One pair of wings only, attached to the mesothorax ; a 
pair of balancing organs (halter es) attached to the meta- 
thorax. Mouth -parts suctorial and sometimes adapted for 
piercing. Larvae legless, the pupa either coarctate or obtect. 
Metamorphosis complete. 

The Diptera constitute that group of insects to which the 
term ‘‘flies” should be confined. They are on the whole 
small insects, the Tipulidce, Tabanidce, Asilidoe, and Mydaidce 
containing the largest forms, the last-named family having the 
largest known fly {My das sp.). My das is a South American 
fly, and is over 2 inches long, with a wing-span of four and a 
half inches. Many famihes contain minute forms, and these 
mostly belong to the Orthorrhapha. Insects of this order are 
found in the hottest and coldest climates, and have been 
taken all over the world. 

The characters given are sufficient to place an insect defi- 
nitely in or out of the Diptera, There are, however, exceptions 
to three of the above characters. A certain number of forms 
are entirely wingless, or have only vestiges of wings remaining. 
Bezzi (1922) gives the following numbers of species in this 
category : Nemoceror — 140 ; Brachycera — 12 ; Cyclorrhapha— 
232. Secondly, according to Wasmann, Termitoxenia has no 
free larval or pupal stage, but gives birth to adults. Thirdly, 
in a few forms the mouth-parts may be vestigial or absent. 

Flies, as a rule, are strong and powerful fliers. In a few 
families is to be found a specialized system of flight in which a 
swarm dances together in an apparently aimless fashion. Such 
swarms are usually confined to one sex, and are to be found 
among the “gnat ” tribe, the CulicidcE, Dixidce, Ohironomidm, 
and in the Empidce. Others, notably the Syrphidce, have a 
fondness for maintaining themselves at some fixed point above 
the ground, the wings moving with great rapidity the while. 

Colour in Diptera is on the dull side. Dull grey or brown 
is very common, often with patches or stripes, while many are 
uniformly black, as regards the body. The wings are usually 
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transparent, but may have speckles, dusky markings, patches, 
or bands of dark colour on them. Where bright colouring is 
found, it is usually a scheme of black and yellow banding, as 
is found in the Syrphidm, Conopidce, and Oscinidce. Where 
metallic colouring appears, as in the Dolichopodidce and in the 
Muscoid group, it is either green or dark blue. Red is never 
found except in the eyes. The sexes are, almost without 
exception, alike in coloration, but there are a few exceptions 
amongst the Bibionidce, Tabanidce, Cordyluridce, and Muscidce, 
Mimicry is found in the Syrphidce, Mydaidm, Asilidce, and 
Conopidce, some of which bear marked resemblance to wasps 
and bees in coloration, shape, and size. Indeed, in the 
I tropics it is sometimes impossible to tell the difference between 

some species of the Conopidce and the Sphegidce and Vespidce, 
while they are on the wing. Adult flies need a warm tempera- 
ture for active flight or they become torpid ; many perish of 
cold in the winter. Their food consists of pollen, honey, plant 
juices or the nutritious liquid of moist organic detritus. Some 
[ are predaceous on other insects, from which they suck the body 

juices, and some suck the blood of higher vertebrates. In the 
r Orthorrhapha blood-sucking is confined to the female sex : in 

I the Cyclorrhapha both sexes indulge in this unpleasant habit. 

! The Diptera are separated into two big groups, corresponding 

to the way in which the pupa or pupa-case splits when the adult 
; insect emerges. Those families in which there is a split more 

f or less straight down the back of the thorax are grouped 

together as Orthorrhapha (i.e. ''straight crack ”) while those 
in which the split runs round the end of the pupa-case are called 
Cyclorrhapha {i.e. '‘round crack’’). 

Of course it is often impossible to see the way in which any 
particular fly escapes from the pupa, and these divisions would 
be useless were they not also indicated by other characters 
more easily observed. The Orthorrhaphous pupa itself differs 
from the Cyclorrhaphous in that the latter is enclosed in the 
last larval skin, which remains round it as a protecting case, the 
pupa and its case together being called a "puparium.” In 
the Orthorrhapha, with few exceptions (e.g. the family Stratio- 
my idee), we find, on the other hand, that the last larval skin is 
completely shed and cast aside, leaving the pupa bare and 
unprotected ; in such pupa the limbs and general shape of the 
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future imago can be seen, while in the Cyclorrhaphous puparium 
all these details are completely concealed by the hardened and 
contracted larval skin which encloses the true pupa. This 
difference in the type of pupa is associated with a difference 
in the way the fly gets out of it : in the Orthorrliapha the 
splitting of the comparatively weak pupa skin is effected by 
what we may call ''hunching the shoulders,” and the top of 
the thorax is the part of the fly’s body which is first exposed. 
The Cyclorrhapha employ a different method, perhaps owing 
to the less yielding nature of the hardened skin which surrounds 
the true pupa. In order to escape, the fly, instead of trying to 
crack this skin along the thorax, pushes out the end of it and 
emerges head-foremost. To push out the end it cannot use 
its feet and limbs, since these are confined mummy-like in the 
puparium, but it gets over the difficulty by the help of a very 
remarkable structure, in the shape of an expansible balloon 
arising from the head. When inflated with liquid from the body, 
this balloon (called a " ptilinum ”) pushes off tho end of the 
puparium and releases the fly, whose escape is rendered easier 
from the shrinking of the body due to the absence therefrom 
of the liquid used to inflate the balloon. The ptilinum is 
afterwards deflated and disappears into the head, leaving the 
scar called the " frontal suture ” as evidence of its existence. 
All flies with this frontal suture are Cyclorrhapha. 

It should be noted that three families {Platypezidce, Pipun- 
cuUdce, and the big family Syrphidcje) are included in the 
Cyclorrhapha, although they do not possess a frontal suture ; 
they are therefore known as Cyclorrhapha " Aschiza ” (i.e. 
without suture), being classed with the Cyclorrhapha because 
of the mode of splitting of the pupa- case as well as by the form 
of the antennae and by their possessing a small but system- 
atically important structure in the shape of a minute sclerite 
just above the base of the antennae, called the frontal lunule, 
which is characteristic of all the Cyclorrhapha. Apart from 
these three families, the rest of the Cyclorrhapha consists of a 
vast number of species possessing both lunule and suture, 
and hence known as Cyclorrhapha " Schizopkora ” (i.e, possess- 
ing suture). House-flies and blue-bottles belong to this group. 
The Cyclorrhapha as a whole are also distinguished by their 
antennae having not more than three joints, the third joint 
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showing no signs of being segmented or made up of more than 
one piece, while it bears on its upper side an '' arista ” which 
is quite thin and hair-like and frequently plumose or pubescent. 
The palpi are unjointed. The Cyclorr'hap'ha are thus divided 
into two groups, the Aschiza and the Schizophora, The 
Orthorrhapha are likewise divided, but here the division is based 
mainly on the structure of the antennse. The first group, the 
OrthorrhapJia Nemocera ’’ (i.e. ''thread-horn ”) generally 
have four- jointed palpi and long antennae, usually composed 
of a dozen or more similar freely- jointed segments, while the 
second group, the OrthorrJiapha Brachycera (i.e. " short-horn ”), 
have palpi of not more than two joints, and short antennae 
which show various grades between the many- jointed Nemo- 
cerouB antennae such as those of mosquitos or Simulium, and 
the simple, short, three-jointed antennae of the Cyclorrhapha, 
From the Cyclorrhaphous antennae those of the Orthorrhapha 
Brachycera differ in that they usually show pretty clearly that 
what may look like the third joint and its continuation (arista) 
is really made up of several joints or segments joined together. 
It may be noted that when, as in many Brachycera, the arista 
is thick and terminal, it is generally called a " style ’’ to 
distinguish it from the very thin, usually dorsal, arista of the 
(JyclorrhapJui. 

The life-histories, while very various in detail, exhibit a 
gcmeral broad similarity. Eggs are laid in or close to the food 
necessary for the larvae. The larvae of the Nemocera are 
mostly aquatic, or inhabit wet places, the former usually 
developing' into floating pupae. Very few of the larvae are 
predaceous, most of them being vegetarians or scavengers, 
and the imagines are in many cases blood-suckers (Mosquitos, 
Midges, Sandflies, and Simulium). One family, the Gecido- 
myii(l(e, includes many gall-makers. The larvae of the 
Brachycera are only occasionally semi-aquatic or aquatic (e.g. 
Tabanidm, the horse-flies, and Stratiomyidee), and are mostly 
either predaceous or parasitic on other insects ; a few are 
scavengers. The adult Tabanids suck the blood of animals ; 
several other families suck the juices of insects, while those 
flies which develop from parasitic larvae generally frequent 
flowers and suck nectar. 

In both the Nemocera and Brachycera, most of the larvae 
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have a distinct and well-formed head, which is clearly separate 
from the thoracic segments. 

The larvae of Aschiza and ScMzojphora are of a different type, 
for in these the head is very small and either habitually 
retracted or poorly developed, without any neck or distinctly 
marked division from the thorax, while the jaws are generally 
represented by two small hooks which work up and down, and 
not horizontally as in many Nemocera. With the exception of 
some Syrphidm we do not know of any predaceous larvae in 
these groups ; a few are aquatic, a considerable number attack 
living plants, and a still larger proportion are scavengers or 
are parasitic on insects or mammals. Excluding the aquatic 
and some of the parasitic forms, the general appearance of the 
larva is much the same in the great majority of the species. 
The tail-end is thick and blunt, bearing two chitinized patches 
marking the openings of the posterior spiracles : from the tail 
the body tapers towards the head, which is quite small, eyeless, 
and furnished with a pair of downward-curving booklets which 
serve as^jaws. The adults are nearly all flower-flies, a few are 
predaceous, and there are a small number of species which suck 
l)Iood. 

If we except the Fleas, Mosquitos, Sandflies, and perhaps 
some Midgt^s, we may say that no Diptem appear to be 
nocturnal. Excepting the predators and blood-suckers, the 
adults frequent cither flowers or filth. Hibernation apparently 
takers place most oiten in the larval or pupal condition, but 
sufficient information on this point has not yet been accumu- 
lated ; Honui flies (e.g. Mosquitos) are known to hibernate as 
adults. 

Not much is known about the past history of Diptera^ but 
from the study of insects preserved in amber it appears that 
the oldest forms are among the Netnoceraj and that the Schizo- 
fhom are of much more recent development. Now if we com- 
pare these two groups wo shall set^ that development has largely 
taken the form of reduction, shorttming, and simplification of 
parts rather than the production of new ones. This does not 
apply to the ptilinum, wMch is an organ not possessed by any 
of the Nenmeem^ but it does apply especially to the antennae, 
palpi, and venation. Figure 136 represents two antennae of 
Netrmcera^ two of Bmchycera^ and one of Aschiza and Schizo- 
id n 
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fhora. The possible course of development is clearly seen 
whereby a Nemocerous antenna might in course of time be 
modified into the compact three-jomted Muscid pattern (6). 
So also with the maxillary palpi (labial palpi are very rarely, 
if ever, present) ; those of the Nemocera generally have^ four 
joints, the Brachycera two or one, the AscMza and ScMzophom 
always one only. 

The question of venation is more complex; however, on 



Fig. 136. — Antennae of Diptera. 

1. C\]licid. 2. Simuliid. 3. Tabanid. 4. Dolichopodid. 5. SyrpMd. 6. Mugcld. 
(After Comstock and Sharp.) 


comparing the wings of the Nemocera, Brachycera, Aschiza, 
and Schizophora, it is clear that the main characteristic of the 
Schizophora is the comparatively few veins in the hinder part 
of the wing, and the closing up of the cells near the base (basals 
and anal). In the Nemocera the hind part of the wing has 
several veins, and the anal cell is large and open. In the 
Brachycera the anal ceU shows signs of diminution, and may be 
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either narrowed at the margin or closed. In the Aschiza it is 
always closed, though often large, while in the Sdiizophora 
it is always closed and usually quite small. In this connection 
it should be pointed out that though what has just been said 
is true on the whole, yet indications of this line of development 
by reduction of wing-veins can also be traced in each of the 
four groups taken singly, more particularly among some of the 
smaller Nemocera and Brachycera, such as the Ghironomidce, 
some Bibionidce, and especially SimuUum in the former, and 
in the latter some Stmtiomyidce, Cyrtidce, JDolichopodidce, and 
especially Phoridoe, The same tendency towards simplifi- 
cation is met with in the larvse. Speaking in a general way 
one may say that the oldest famihes of flies are those which 
have aquatic or semi-aquatic larvae with distinct head and eyes. 
Such larvae are the rule among Nemocera. Bibionid and 
Mycetophilid larvae, though not aquatic, cannot endure drought. 
The gall-making Gecidomyiidce are a much specialized family 
whose larvae are in no way aquatic. 

In the Braohycera there are a good number of this aquatic 
or semi-aquatic type among the more primitive families 
(Leptidce, StratiomyidoBy and Tabanidce), but most Brachy- 
cerous larvae {Asilidcey Therevidce, etc.) live on land, preying 
on such insects as are found in rather damp but not very wet 
places, such as rotting wood, bark, or in moss or earth. They 
are active with distinct heads, the eyes are present in some 
species and absent in others, and the antennae are not so well 
developed as in Nemocerous larvae. There also occur in this 
group a large number of parasitic larvae (Bombyliidce), but 
these, at any rate in their later stages, are almost incapable 
of motion and have no distinct head, jaws, eyes, or antennae, 
though when newly hatched the larvae may be very active. 
Among the Aschiza, there is a considerable variety in the form 
and habits of the larvae ; they maybe scavengers, vegetarians, 
predators, parasites, or commensals, and there are a small 
number which are aquatic (e.g. genus Eristalis in family 
Syrphidce), but in spite of this variety in their mode of life the 
head is never well developed, and the eyes and antennae are 
either absent altogether or extremely small, the general shape 
approaching that of a maggot.’’ Much the same may be 
said of the larvae of Schizophoray but in this group there is less 
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variety of habit. In the Bection containing what arc probably 
the older and Ichh recently developed families (the '' acalyptrate 
muscoids there are a few aquatic larvie (e.g. Ephydrida^ 
Emmiyzidw) ; and of the rest very few, if any, are truly pre- 
daceous, and almost all feed on living plants, or are scavengers 
or parasites. Simplification of form has hc^re been carried to 
an extreme, the head and sense organs being reduced to thc^ 
lowest possible point. The probable reason of this extreme 
simplification lies in the shelter and protection which the larval 
habits ensure : living, as these larva* do, either iriside plants. 




FlO. 1 37.— Diugnurk of Ifoail of Scatophaya MtrrmmrMt nhovving iniiin 
IkriHthn. figun* Riglit figun* oblifjiio piiin. 

1. 2. Clnncr). U. Vcrtlml 1. l*cMeorl>Uji}. 5. Orfllur, 

th Fr«uU>*(>rhitaJ. 7. (‘rudnti*. K. FmiitiU. IK OriU vibrtott*. 


under dung and dc^eaying matti*r, or as paraHites in the bodies of 
insects ancl oth(^r animals, they have littk^ nc^ed of any organs 
execq>t those which enable them to breath(% eat, and digest ; 
all else has tended to degenerate and disapiH^ar, leaving as 
residue the typical maggot, a creature admirably julapted to 
succeed in its own simple way of life. 

The head of a fly is as a rule spherical or hemispherical in 
sha|K'5, and may have bristles on the vertex, front, and cheeks, 
and round the oral margin. In some families the head, com- 
parcxl with the thorax, is small and gives the flies a huneli- 
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dibles and maxillae, the epipharynx and hypopharynx form 
the functional parts with the labium as a sheath and guide. 
In the latter the mouth-parts, if suctorial, depend on the 
conjunction of epipharynx and hypopharynx as a channel 
up which food is sucked, and the hypopharynx is usually the 
tubular piercing structure through which the secretion of the 
salivary gland is pumped into the host. 

In all forms which are not blood-sucking, the labium alone 
becomes dilated at the apex either into a short broad hairy 



< 

hOL. 

Fig. 139. — ^Mouth-parts of a Muscid. 


3?. = palp. la. = labella. pt. = pseudo-tracheaB. lab. = labium. pr.l. — prelabrum. 

tongue, which functions as does that of a bee, or into two 
opposed lobes with a complicated series of channels kept open 
by chitinous rings which limit the size of the particles in 
the liquid passing along a channel. In such forms as Musca, 
the lobes at the apex of the mouth (the labella) act as squeezing 
organs (with a scraping action produced by teeth at the base 
of the lobes) and liquid passes along the channels to the centre, 
where it passes up the pharynx. 

In all forms, there is a pharynx with muscles which acts as a 
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sucking pharynx to draw fluid up from the food channel : in 
the case of a direct blood-sucker such as CuUx, the blood is 
drawn straight in between the epipharynx and hypopharynx, 
which themselves are embedded in the tissue of the host. 

It is impossible in this place to give a structural account of 
the mouth-parts in detail : in the textbook of Patton and 
Cragg (1913) it occupies forty-seven pages with many plates, 
and this deals only with blood-sucking species and Musca. 
For our purpose there are simple mouth-parts, blood-sucking 
or lapping, wdth most of the parts of the normal mouth ; there 
are greatly reduced piercing mouth-parts with practically only 


l.cp- 



Fig. 140. — Mouth-parts of Culex fatigana. (x 30.) (Modified from Patton 

and Cragg.) 

a. =s antenna, e. = eye. c. «= clypens. Lcj?. = labruin and epipharynx. ind. = mandibles. 
mx. = maxillae, hyp. = hypopharynx. lab. <= labium, la. ~ labella. 


the epipharynx, hypopharynx, labium, and palps ; there are 
liquid-absorbing mouth-parts with mainly the developed 
labium, but sometimes also piercing parts ; and there is, for 
instance, the extraordinary combination (Pangonia) of a long 
honey-lapping labium with short piercing organs. It may 
be noted that very little is known about the mouth-parts of 
Nemocera and Brachycera, except when these are blood- 
sucking. 

A word should be said here about the breathing arrangements 
of Dipterous larva3 and pupae. The devices and structures 
which they employ to obtain oxygen are extremely beautiful, 
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but so various that we caimot attempt any general account of 
them ; the student will find a great deal of interesting in- 
formation in Mialhs Aquatic Insects, and further knowledge 
can be obtained from the nearest pond. 

The typical respiratory system of the Dipterous larva consists 
of two big tracheal tubes running from tail to thorax, connected 
with each other by cross-tubes and having side branches to the 
lateral spiracles. There is a general tendency for these lateral 
spiracles to degenerate, so that breathing may be mainly or 
entirely carried on by the anterior (prothoracic) and posterior 
spiracles only ; larvae with this arrangement are called amphi- 



Fig. 141. — Pleural divisions of Syrphus (after Williston). 

Pro, = proi)leura. Meso. = mesopleura. Meta. — metapleura. Sterno. = sternopleura. 
Ptero. = pteropleura. JJypo. = hypopleura. 


pneustic ; in many larvae, expecially in aquatic species, the 
posterior spiracles alone remain functional, and then the larvse 
are called metapneustic.” In these aquatic forms respiration 
is often carried on in part by gill-processes, generally situated 
at the tail end of the body. Some parasitic larvse {(Estridce) 
are able to live for long periods in the body of their victim 
without air. 

The thorax is very compact. Viewed from above, the meso- 
notum alone is visible, covering the whole thorax, except in 
the Nemocera, where usually a narrow pronotum can be seen. 
A ^‘transverse suture ” runs across the mesonotum in front of 
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the point of attachment of the wings ; it is often incomplete 
in the middle. Another sutnre, behind the wings, also running 
transversely, cuts off a small portion of the mesonotum, the 
scutellum/’ In the Celyphidce the scutellum is enormously 
developed, so that it almost, or quite, covers the abdomen and 
wings. 

The wings spring from the sides of the mesonotum and their 
venation is one of the important features of classification. 


cv 


sec 



smci 


Fig. 142. — ^Wing of Tabanus, named aft>er Williston. 

cv = costal vein. 1-6 = lst-6th longitudinal veins, a = auxiliary vein. JBi — 1st basal cell. 
J?2 = 2 nd basal cell. D == discal cell. P1-P5 = lst- 5 th posterior cells, cc — costal cell. 

see = sub-costal cell, me = marginal cell, sme = sub-marginal cells. A = anal cell. 
Ax = axillary cell. 


There are two systems of nomenclature of the venation of 
Dipterous wings, Comstock’s and Williston’s ; exhaustive 
details of these two systems will he found in the authors’ 
respective works. Wings of Insects and North American 
Diptera. We do not propose entering into a discussion on these 
systems, hut in this connection see figs. 142 and 143. The 
posterior basal part of the wings is often cut into one, two, 
or three lobes, tbe ‘"alula,” “anti-squama,” and “squama” 
respectively, the alula being the most distal of the three, and 
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the squama being proximal to the thorax. At rest, the anti- 
squama lies over the squama and both cover the '‘halteres.” 
These last are homologous with the hind-wings of other 
insects and are borne on the metanotum. 

Each division of the thorax bears a pair of legs ventrally. 
Each leg is composed of a coxa, trochanter, femur, tibia, and 
five tarsi. The tibia may sometimes have a pre-apical bristle 
a little below the middle, and if it has one or more spines at the 
distal end it is said to be spurred.” 

The tarsus consists of five joints, the proximal one being the 
metatarsus. The fifth joint usually bears a pair of claws 


2'^^ cosUtI 


SnJb- Costal 
cell. 



Fig. 143. — ^Wing of Tahanus (Comstock and Needham’s nomenclature). 


(ungues), under each of which is often a pad-like structure, the 
pulvillus. Between these may be a median structure, the 
empodium. 

This is, as a rule, bristle-like, but is occasionally in the form 
of a pad, in which case it is said to be pulvilliform. 

The abdomen consists of from nine segments (in some 
Tipulidae) down to five (in some of the Calyptratce), rarely 
four. The genitalia of the males are known collectively as the 
hypopygium. In some families they are very prominent, and 
are useful in classification. The ovipositor of the females is usu- 
ally hidden, but in some cases projects ; a few are very long. 
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The alimentary canal consists of the pharynx, oesophagus, 
and the characteristic “ proventriculus or sucking stomach. 
Behind is the true stomach, into the posterior end of which 
enter the Malpighian tubules, usually four, rarely five, in 
number, which sometimes unite into one or two ducts leading 
into the intestine. 

In the nervous system there is a ventral chain of ganglia, 
three thoracic and six abdominal, as found in the more primi- 
tive forms. As one passes towards the one finds a 



I. Part of Pore-leg of 
Sapromyza prcmsta, 

T == tibia. PB = pre-apical bristle. 
MT == metatarsus. 



Gonops sp. 

» pulvlUus. Bm =« empodium 
C = claw. 


tendency for the ganglia to fuse up and in the later families 
but one ganglion is found. 

The two tracheal trunks of the respiratory system expand 
at the base of the abdomen into bladder-like expansions. 

The reproductive organs of the female consist of a large 
number of egg-tubes, three spermathecae and a pair of accessory 
organs. The males possess a pair of testes, with short vasa 
deferentia and a well-developed penis and accessory organs. 

The sense organs of flies are, with the exception of the halteres, 
located in the head. The eyes as a rule are well developed 
and adapted to appreciate movement. The predaceous flies 
catch their "prey on the wing, and Kelly (1914) has given 
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an account of some species of Barco'phaga which endeavour to 
lay their young on grasshoppers as the latter pass through the 
air — though they are liable to larviposit indiscriminately on 
any small thing moving through the air, either other insects 
or balls of paper. 

The sense of smell is located in the antennae and palps and 
is better developed in Di^tera than in the other orders. The 
sensory apparatus consists essentially of a hypodermal cell, a 
thin- walled chitinous process and a nerve fibre. These processes 
occur in different forms. In the Nemocera they occur singly 
or in small groups in all the joints of the antennae and the 
palps, but in the Brachycera they are not found on the first 
two joints of the antennae, and in the Cyclorrhajpha they occur 
on the third joint alone. Groups of relatively few sensory 
processes are often situated in pits, especially in the Cyclor- 
rhapha. The Syrphidce show in addition a very large pit con- 'i 

taining a great number of processes packed tightly together. 

Such a pit may occupy nearly the whole of the interior of the 
flagellum (K. M. Smith, 1919). The olfactory sense relation- 
ships of flies, to their food, to their breeding-places, and to each 
other, offers a wide field for research, and at present very little 
is known about them. Some flies are strongly attracted by 
specific substances, as Hewlett (1912 and 1915) showed with -t* 

regard to species of Dacus, the males being attracted to iso- 
eugenol, methyl-eugenol, or both, according to species. The 
males of the Mediterranean fruit-fly, Ceratitis capitata, are also 
attracted strongly by kerosene. Much work has been done 
on the chemotropic responses of the house-fly : 0. Lodge {Proc. 

Zoo, Soo, London, 1916), etc. Imms and Husain (1920) give 
an account of the relationships between various chemical 
. substances and then attractions for flies. j 

Metamorphosis in Diptera is complete. The larvae are quite 
unlike the aduJt in every way. They are uniformly legless, 
though they naay have processes on the segments to aid in ^ 

locomotion. 

The pupae are obtect in most of the Orihorrhapha, coarctate ^ 

in the remainder and in the Cydorrhapha, | 

The larval and pupal period are relatively short, compared | 

with other orders, a few days often being sufficient for develop- i 

ment from egg to imago. 
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Flies must be fertilized before they can give rise to young. 
The exception to this is where psedogenesis occurs in Cecido- 
myiidce: and Wasmann has stated that the termitophilous 
Phorid Termitoxenia is parthenogenetic. Eggs are commonly 
laid by flies, but there are many exceptions. The Glossinince and 
larviparous Pupijpara lay full-grown larvse which pupate 
almost at once. 

Flies are well represented all over the globe, but more 
especially in tropical regions where it is not too dry. In spite 
of their ubiquity they have to contend with numerous dangers. 




Fig. 145. — (I) Pupa of A7iopheles, ( x 15.) (After Patton and Cragg, with 
slight alterations.) (11) Puparium of Musca domestica. ( X 6.) 

Large numbers are parasitized in their larval stages by Chalcids, 
and also by members of a Dipterous family, the Tachinidce. 
The adults fall a prey to the numerous forms of predaceous 
insects, to which may be added spiders and insectivorous 
vertebrates ; the larvae, aquatic as well as terrestrial, are the 
favourite food of many predators. On the other hand, they 
have become very adaptable, and cope better with the changes 
of natural conditions than the majority of the groups of 
insects. 

The economic importance of flies rests mainly with the 
medical aspect. Of late years they have been shown to 
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convey in one way or another various diseases, and in some 
cases themselves are parasites in man or his stock. In a lesser 
degree they cause harm to cultivated vegetable products, 
members of the Cecidomyiidce and Trypetidce in particular doing 
widespread damage. 

We are indebted to the late F. M. Hewlett in his introduc- 
tion to Diptera in Indian Insect Life for the sections on the 
Main Divisions of Diptera, the Life-histories in general, and 
the Past History and Development, which sections have here 
been quoted at length unaltered. 


Classification. 


The classification adopted is as follows : — 


I. Orthorrhapha 

A. Nemocera 

B. Brachycera 

II. CyclorrTiapha 

A. Aschiza 

B. Schizophora : 

(1) Acalyptratce , 

(2) Calyptraice 

C. Pupipara 


13 famihes. 


16 


5 ? 


3 


19 


19 

6 

4 


11 


19 


Note , — In describing the various families, use has been 
made of slightly vague terms when referring to size. 
Musca domestica has been taken as being a medium-sized 
fly, and the other expressions are relative to this. The 
minutest flies belong to the Cecidomyiidce, the smallest being 
about one-fiftieth of an inch ; and all gradations are found 
up to the largest forms, about two inches long. 

General Textbooks, — D. Sharp, Insects, vol. II, Camb, Nat. 
Hist. (1899). Williston, North American Diptera (1908). 
Hewlett, Diptera, Indian Insect Life (1909). Patton and Cragg, 
Textbook of Medical Entomology (1913). 
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Sub-Order I. ORTHORRHAPHA 

Flies which emerge through a longitudinal slit in the back 
of the thorax of the pupa. 

[a] NEMOCERA 

Antennae with six or more joints ; palps rarely less than 
four- or five-jointed ; Ri, R2, R3 separate, R4 and Rs fused ; 
larvae eucephalous with opposed mandibles. 

TrPTJLID^. 

Crane-flies, Daddy-long-legs. 

The mesonotum with a V-shaped suture. The costal vein 
runs round the wing. Discal cell present. Antennae six to 
thirty-nine joints. Palpi four to five joints. 

This family is widely distributed over the world. In size 
the flies are fairly small to large, slender and brownish in 
colour, with long, fragile legs. The sexes are easily distin- 
guished by the shape of the abdomen, which in the female has 
a pointed ovipositor, and in the male is terminated by a pair 
of large, blunt clasping organs. 

Crane-flies may be seen in the summer time flying about in 
a seemmgly aimless manner 
over grassland, marshes 
and low-lying meadows and 
woodland. As soon as they 
issue from the pupa the 
flies are ready to mate, 
and a single female may lay 
upwards of 200 hard, seed-like eggs, pushing the ovipositor 
well into the ground for the purpose. The larvae, commonly 
known as ‘‘ leather- jackets,” hatch in from seven to fifteen 
days (Rennie, 1917 and 1918). The integument is tough and 
leathery, and of a greyish or brownish colour. The number 
of segments is eleven to twelve, and the tracheal system 
metapneustic. The larvae may be found in soil, decomposing 
woody matter, under bark and in water ; but a few species 
live above ground, eating the leafage of grasses and herbaceous 
plants. A small group, the Cylindrotomini, including six 



Fig. 146 . — ^Tipulid Larva. 
(X li.) 
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species, are remarkable for the fact that the larvse are green 
and live on the green parts of Bryophytes and flowering plants 
(Cameron, 1918). Dictanomyia foliocunicutor is a small form, 
little more than one-sixth of an inch long, whose larva mines 
the leaves of species of Oyrtandra in Hawaii. Pupation takes 
place in the mine (Swezey, 1915). One species breeds commonly 
under glass in England. Hibernation takes place in the larval 
stage, and pupation occurs in the spring. The pupae develop 
transverse rows of bristles, which enable them to wriggle 
through the soil. There may be one or two broods a year. 
In the larval stage, Tipulids are of some economic importance, 
mainly in temperate regions, as they devour all kinds of roots, 
and attack indiscriminately grass and all sorts of cereals, 
turnips, mangolds, clover, peas, beans, cabbages and the 
decorative plants of gardens ; in the aggregate pasture lands 
seem to suffer most, and especially the fine grasses of golf 
putting greens. The offenders belong chiefly to the genus 
Tipula (jT. oleracea, T. paludosa, etc.) — also Pachyrhina, 

Birds are important checks on the crane-fly, particularly 
starlings, rooks and ravens. Moles also have a great taste for 
them. Parasites belonging to the family Tachinidce have been 
recorded from some species — Admontia arnica (Bezzi and 
Stein), Bucentes geniculata from T. oleracea and T, paludosa, 
and Siphona cristata from T. gigantea (Bennie and Sutherland). 
Four species of Empusa have also been reported (F. Picard). 

Control of leather-jackets depends much upon local cir- 
cumstances ; where it can be used, naphthalene at two or 
three hundredweight per acre is a good preventive. For 
gardens and golf greens naphthalene and powdered soap, 
watered in, is a specific cure. 

PsycHonii)^. 

Moth-flies, Owl-midges, Sand-flies. 

Wings with ten longitudinal veins ; no cross -veins except 
at the base . Wings hairy and in a few forms with scales also . 

These flies occur in all countries of the world. In size they 
are small to minute, with hairy wings, giving them a dull 
grey or brown moth-like appearance. The mouth-parts are 
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usually short, but in the genus Phlebotomus they are longer 
and rigid. The genitalia of the males are long and prominent, 
haying a large pair of clasping organs, which is a ready means 
of identifying the sexes. The flies live in shady places 
and lay their eggs in decaying vegetation, dung, water, or in 
damp, stony situations. Psychoda is a common aquatic form, 
the larva living in algae in still ponds ; others live where 
water drips, feeding on the algae. 

Their economic importance is confined to the genus 
Phlebotom'us, on account of its blood-sucking propensities. 
Plies of this genus are not found in the cooler climates, but 
are otherwise freely distributed throughout Southern Europe, 
the Mediterranean coast, North, East, and West Africa, 
Arabia, India and South America. They are known to be the 
vectors of Pappataci fever (also called three-day fever, sand- 
fly fever, etc.), in which three species are at present known 
to be concerned, P. papatasii, Scop. ; P. minutus, Bond. ; and 
P. perniciosus, Newst. Dengue may also be transmitted. P. 
minutus is also responsible for Oriental sore (Sergent and 
others, Paris, 1915). C. H. T. Townsend (Wash., 1915) 
claims P. verrucarum as the carrier of verruga in Peru. In 
the last two cases the flies are known to feed on lizards and 
other reptiles, which are regarded as the reservoir for the causal 
agents of those diseases. 

The eggs of Phlebotomus are laid under damp stones, and in 
the cracks of masonry, walls, caves, etc., and hatch in six to 
nine days. The larvse bear two pairs of long, caudal bristles 
and feed on the excreta of lizards, bats, woodlice and insects, 
and live about eight weeks. Pupation lasts about a fortnight. 
Both larvse and adults shun the bright dayhght and seek dark 
or shady habitats. They fly about during the dark hours if 
the air is still, but never far from their hiding-places, which 
they seek at once if any wind arises. Both sexes wiU suck 
up the juices of moist organic detritus, but the females alone 
suck blood. 

Owing to the small size of these pests and the difficulty of 
locating their breeding-places, which may cover wide areas, 
control is a matter of considerable difficulty. Defensive 
measures against the adult seem to be the best that can be 
done at present. 
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Two parasites are at present known, one a species of HerpetO'^ 
monas found by Mackie in India; and a fungus, Empusa 
papatasii^ found by Marett in Malta. 

R. Newstead, ^'Tbe Pappataci Flies of the Maltese Islands/’ 
Bull, of Ent. Res. (1911). 

Larrousse : ^iude Svstematique et Medicate des Phlebotomes 

(1921). 


Dixid^. 

Proboscis projecting. Eyes round. Coxae somewhat 
elongated. Rg arises from Ri near the middle of the wing ; 
the radio-medial cross-vein close to the branching of Rg and 

R4 -j- 5. 

These flies are smalHsh, having a general resemblance to 
mosquitos, from which, however, they differ in the wing 
venation, and in bearing no scales. The larvae are aquatic, 
living at the edges of still or slowly running water, and are 
like those of the mosquitos. The adults frequent damp and 
sheltered places and have been seen dancing in swarms. The 
sexes may be distinguished by the termination of the abdomen, 
which in the females is pointed, in the males broad. 

This is a very small family, having a single genus Dixa, 
containing rather more than twenty species. 

They are of no known economic importance. 

CTJLICID.aB. 


Mosquitos, Gnats. 

Scales at least on the posterior margin of the wings, usually 
on the wings and body as well. Well -developed proboscis 
and palps. Antennse long, in the male plumose. Eyes 
reniform. 

Mosquitos are to be found in all parts of the world. They 
are active in damp, warm weather, but chiefly during the dark 
hours and in the shade of woods and forests. Either cold or 
dryness adversely affects their activity. Thek food consists 
of plant-juices, for which their mouth-parts are prominent 
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and rigid, and formed for sucking. A large number of species 
habitually suck blood for food, a custom confined to the 
females, which may be thereby identified as such. The 
plumosity of the male antennae is a further sex distinction. 

Their eggs are laid on or near the surface of water, either 
singly {Anopheles, Stegomyia, Aides) or in raft-hke masses 
(Culex). The number laid may vary from about 40 {A- 
maculipennis) to 400 or so {G . pipiens). The eggs of Anopheles, 
etc., are provided with air chambers, enabling them to float 
on the surface. The larvae of all forms in this family are, so 
far as is known, aquatic. 

They have a distinct head 
with well-developed jaws, 
some being vegetable 
feeders and others preda- 
ceous even to cannibal- 
ism. The larvae breathe 
through a pair of orifices 
on the dorsum of the 
eighth abdominal segment 
which are surrounded by 
a fringe of hairs in the 
sub-family Anophelince, 
while in the Gulicince there 
is a projecting tube in 
addition, which struc- 
ture serves to identify the 
sub-family to which the Fig. 147. — ^Larva of sp. (x 6.) 

larva belongs. A further 

distinction is found in the breathing position on the surface : 
the Anophelines hang parallel to the surface, attached by tufts 
of hairs along their backs, but the Culicines hang at an angle, 
suspended only by the circlet of hairs at the apex of the respi- 
ratory tube. Breathing may also take place through tracheal 
gills round the anus, but this is insufficient to maintain life by 
itself. The larvse of the genus Mansonia have the curious habit 
of boring their siphons into the stems of water plants, from 
which they obtain their oxygen (Wesemberg-Lund, 1918). 

The larva moults four times during its life, which is very 
variable in length. The pupa is also aquatic and is capable 
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of active movements. In the pupa, abdominal respiration is 
replaced by a pair of trumpets, attached to the thoracic seg- 
ment. In appearance the pupa is comma-shaped, and is 
suspended from the surface by hairs on the first abdominal 
segment. The length of the pupal stage is two or three days, 
which may be prolonged by cold temperature. When the 
adult is about to come out, the pupa straightens out along the 
surface of the water, and the imago emerges through a crack 
along the dorsal surface of the pupal skin. 

In colder climates, hibernation takes place in both larval 
and adult stages. In tropical countries, adults remain 
quiescent during the dry season (aestivation). 

The Cnlicidce form an extremely important economic group. 
Since 1878, when Manson discovered that the transmission 
of Filariasis was due to mosquitos, they have been shown also 
to convey malaria, yellow fever and dengue ; K. Deszimirovics 
(ldl7) also reports that epidemic jaundice is spread by them. 
Hence the bionomics of Mosquitos and control measures 
against them, have been subjects of a vast amount of research 
and literature. The general measures adopted against these 
pests may be summarized as under : — 

A. Destruction of larvae. 

(1) By draining marshy land. 

(2) By covering the surface of the water with some substance 
which prevents respiration, such as cork-dust, duckweed, or 
some sort of oil. The first has been used in wells with success, 
the second in ponds. Oiling is probably the most important 
of these for large sheets of water and temporary pools. It 
has been shown that paraffin oil containing 1 per cent, of castor 
oil spreads over a very much larger area (25 times) than 
paraffin alone and moreover the film does not break so 
readily (W. N. Leak, 1921). 

According to Caballero (1922), species of the alga Chara 
excrete a substance which is fatal to mosquito larvae. After 
examining a large number of likely breeding-places, this author 
found no larvae whatever in places (upwards of 300) where 
Chara species were present, but abundance of them where this 
alga was absent. This is not confirmed. 

(3) Natural enemies. Many predaceous aquatic animals are 
known to attack the larvae. These include fish, the larvae of 
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dragon-flies, water-beetles and water-bugs, tadpoles, frogs, 
and newts. Some of the carnivorous mosquito larvse also 
attack their relations. 

Of these* small fish of many species seem to promise most. 
They have been introduced with success into Madagascar 
and Zanzibar, and are used with great effect in the drinking- 
wells of Gambia (Kennedy, 1913). Where fish are employed 
the water should be kept free from weeds. 

B. Defensive measures against the adult. These include : 

(1) The destruction near habitations of bushes, scrub, etc., 
which are used by the flies for shelter. 

(2) The screening of dwellings. 

Various animals attack mosquitos, including birds of various 
kinds, bats, spiders, dragon-flies, some species of Ceratopogon, 
and so on. Trematodes and fungi have been foxmd parasitizing 
the larvae. 

Quinine prophylaxis is very important in the control of such 
diseases as malaria, and should be practised by all sojourning 
in malarial regions, as this tends to diminish the reservoirs 
of the malarial parasite. 

G. Giles (1902); Theobald, Monograph of the CuUcidce of 
the World (1901-1910), and Gen, Ins,, Ease. 26 (1905); 
Patton and Gragg, Medical Entomology (1913) ; E. Hindle 
(1914) ; Prince and Orenstein, Mosquito Control in Panama 
(1915). 


Chironomid^. 

Midges. 

Proboscis short ; male antennae plumose ; the costal vein 
extending only to the tip of the wing. 

These small flies are often seen in swarms on still evenings. 
Many of them are blood-sucking and have an irritating bite.” 
They may be distinguished from mosquitos by their smaller 
size, the fact that the costa reaches only the tip of the wing, 
by the absence of scales, and by their habit of resting with 
their fore-legs raised. 

Their eggs are laid in decaying vegetable matter, behind 
bark, in water. The Ceratopogonince lay them in small clusters 
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on aquatic objects, while the Tanypince and Ghironomince 
lay them embedded in long strips of jelly. 

Most of the larvae are aquatic, have their tracheal 
system closed and in some cases rudimentary. There are 
blood gills on the apical abdominal segments of Ghironomus. 
Some species of this genus are red blood- worms ”), the 
colour being due to haemoglobin, and such forms have been 
found at a depth of 1,000 feet in Lake Superior. They have 

a bunch of hooks under the 
head and a paired, hook-like 
process at the apex of the ab- 
domen. There are other forms 
which contain a green pig- 
ment. Some live in the stems 
of water plants, and others 
make tubes or cases of material 
like silk. They are amongst 
the commonest of aquatic in- 
sects. 

The small green larvae of 
Orthocladius vernalis have 
lately been seen attacking 
the roots of saxifrage in large 
numbers. Seedlings of Gam- 
panula colorata were also at- 
tacked by them, in this case 
above ground, both stems and 
cotyledons being bitten. The 
full-grown larvae are olive 
green, and 5 mm. long by 0*4 
mm. broad. The pupal stage 
was two to three days at the beginning of April (1922), and 
all imagines were female (Fox-Wilson). 

The pupae as well as the larvae are active and breathe through 
tracheal gills. Grimm (1871) has described a very interesting 
form of parthenogenesis in the spring generation of one species, 
in which the pupa deposits eggs a short time before becoming 
an imago. 

Up to now the midges have not been proved to convey disease, 
but at present they are suspect in at least three cases, viz. : 



Fig. 148. — Larva of Chironomus. 
(X 6.) 
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(1) Leishmaniasis in the Amazon basin (E. L. Walter, N. 
Orleans, 1^17);^ (2) horse^sickness in the Belgian Congo '(mm 
Saceghem, Paris, 1918) ; and (3) a fever espeeially prevalent 
amongst children in Korea (S. Kinoshita, Tokyo, ^ 1918). 

J. jr. Kiefier, Gm. Im., Fasc. 42 (1906). 


Cecidomyud^e. 


Gall-gnats. 

Antennae long; legs long and slender ; tibiae without spurs ; 
coxae short ; wings hairy, few longitudinal veins, no cross- 
veins. 

These form an extensive family of minute and delicate 
flies and are widely distributed. The antenna^ are provided 
with whorls of hair, which are often more 
bushy in the males. 

The larvae are remarkable in having 
fourteen segments and for the possession, 
in many species, of a sternal spatula or 

breast-bone ” projecting from theJBrst 
thoracic segment. A further fact of great 
interest is the occurrence of paedogenesis 
in two genera, and OUgarces, 

A larva, instead of maturing normally 
and pupating, produces a number of 
young maggots, and this form of repro- 
duction may be carried on through 
successive generations during autumn, 
winter, and spring (Meinert, 1874). The 
larvae are plant-feeders, some forms alter- 
nating between two different plants, e.g. 

C. sisymbii on barberry and nasturtium. Although a few 
live on the steins of plants, like Mayttiola destruciory the 
Hessian fly, the majority get inside, and produce galls, while 
some species live as inq^uilines in such galls. One recently 
discovered form makes a gall on Hypochnus, a bark-encrusting 
iungus (Edwards, Unt, Mo. Mag., 1922). 



Fig. 149. — Larva of 
Das^neura rhodo- 
phmgu. ( X 25. ) 

(After Sasgcer aM Borden.) 
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A few Kve on the dejecta of the larvse of other insects, and 
of cattle and Tbixds. 

The family shows a wide variety of habit and so we find 
that they feed on animals in different ways. They may prey 
on Aphids, Psyllids, Coccids, mites, and probably also small 
beetles. As an enemy of Aphids, J. J. Davis (1916) considers 
the larvae of Aphidoletes meridionalis to he extremely 
important. A few are known as parasites, such as Endaphis 
perfidus in Aphis phtanoides, and Endopsylla agilis in Tingis 
pyri. 

Economically, the family presents a few important forms. 

Mayetiola destructor^ the Hessian fly, attacks cereals and 
grasses. The fly lays eggs in the grooves of the upper surface 
of the leaf of wheat, barley or rye. They are about 2 mm. 
long, cigar-shaped and pinkish. Within a week or so they 
hatch and the larvse descend within the sheathing base of the 
leaf, where they remain till full grown. They then pupate, 
exuding some substance which turns brown and hardens, 
giving them the appearance of flax-seeds, and in this state 
they pass the winter. In England there is one brood — in 
America, two. 

Gontarinia pyrivora is a destructive pest on pears in Europe 
and North America. It lays eggs in the flowers, and the larvae 
bore into the young fruit, which does not develop properly 
and drops off. The larvae pupate in the soil and so remain 
until the following spring, when the adults emerge. The 
remedies suggested are to burn all damaged fruit, and to 
cultivate the ground round the trees, about July, with caustic 
lime. One parasite is recorded, Inostemma pyricola, 

Perrisia pyri is another form which attacks pear trees in 
the northern hemisphere. Known as the ‘ ^ leaf -curling midge, ’ ’ 
it appears in the spring about May, a small, dark brown fly, 
about -^2 long. It lays its eggs on the young leaves, which 
later roll up on one or both sides lengthwise. Small white 
maggots may be seen when the rolls are unfurled. When 
mature, the larvae leave their shelter and pupate in the 
ground. 

The midges from these pupae emerge about August, there 
being two broods m the year in this country. 

The best remedy appears to be to spread some soil insecticide 
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on the soil beneath the tree-s about midsuiniiier, to kill thc^ 
larvse. 

Contarima tritici, the wheat- midge, is also txoublesome at 
times. Grood cultivation seems to be the best one can cici 
against cereal pests such as these. 

Several species of Chalcids are kno^^ui to parasitize these 
flies. 

Miall and Hammond, The HarUqiiin Fly (IMK)) ; J. J. 
Kieffer, Monograph of the Ceck^oinyiidce (1900) ; J. J. Kieffer, 
Genera Insectoriim, 152 (1913). 

Also of economic inportanee are : Cecklomyia, Diphds, 
Dasyneurd, Lasiaptera, and Oligotrophes . 


MrCETOPHILID JE. 


Fungus-gnats. 

Goxse elongate ; antennae long ; tibiae spurred ; no cross - 
vein between median and discal cells. 

This family contairis a large number of species and is freely 
distributed over the globe. The flies are small, delicate, and 
slender, are found in damp, shady situations and may be 
quickly identifled by the elongate coxse. The males may be 
distinguished by the rather prominent clasping organs, while 
the extremity of the abdomen in the female is pointed. 

Eggs are laid in fungi, deca 3 nng wood, and other vegetable 
material in damp situations. The larvae are white and rather 
transparent, and. are peripneustic. Many larvae spin webs, or 
secrete mucus, and some species of Sciara form themselves 
into immense ribbons by means of this mucus, the whole 
apparently beiixg a migrating procession, though for what 
purpose is not known. The laivse present many other 
peculiarities. A. species of Mycetophild makes over itself a 
roof of excrement, laid on spirally, so that it las somewhat 
the appearance of a mollusc. In New Zealand 
is luminous, as is also a species of Cerajftlatm in Australia. 

Many genera and species occur in amher. 

The fungus-gnats are of some economic importance, in so 
far as they attack artificially reared mushrooms. 
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Sciara prcecm is a pest on mushrooms in this coantry. 
C. B. Symes ( 192 1) gives an account of it, of which the following 

is an abstract : — 

The eggs are laid sometimes singly, sometimes in batches or 
strings of nine to twelve, at the base or the top of the pileus, 
or between the gills. The total number of eggs laid by a female 
is thirty to thirty-five. In favourable temperatures they hatch 
in five to six days. The larval period depends much on the 
temperature, but may be seventeen to twenty-four days, 
during which there are three moults. They pupate either in' 
the mushroom or in the soil near the surface. The pupal 
period is from five to eleven days and the adults start pairing 
twenty-four hours after emergence. The whole cycle lasts 
from four to six weeks, and there are four broods in the year. 

The adults may be seen running about over the mushroom 
beds, rarely flying. They do considerable damage, chiefly in 
the third and fourth generations. The damage is often 
followed by attacks of Tyroglyphkla, of a springtail, Achorutes 
armatus, and of a parasitic fungus of the genus Hyfomyces 
and of bacteria. 

C. A. Johannson, (?e/i. hu., Fasc. 93 (1909). 


Bibioxid^. 

Antennae of nine to twelve short, thick joints ; eyes of male 
holoptic, or nearly so ; no discal cell, but median cell usually 
complete ; coxae short ; front femora thick and front tibiae 
spinose. 

Small to moderately large flies, the flight of which is not 
very strong. The eyes of the males are divided transversely, 
the facets of the lower portions being larger than those of the 
upper ones. 

The family is a widely distributed one. The larvae are found I 

commonly in decaying vegetable matter, and in the soil. They I 

are usually dark-coloured, leathery and with a web-developed ! 

head. t 

H. B. Morris (1917) gives some account of JBibio johannis, \ 

the larvae of which are found in pasture land, among the roots 
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of grasses. They feed on soil and oiganic matter. The eggs, 
under laboratory conditions, toot forty-eight days to hatch. 
The first instar has long setse on each segment, and a single 
pair of spiracles on the last segment, there being twelye 
segments altogether, plus the head. After 
nineteen days, it moulted. The second in- 
star has hlnnt processes on each segment 
in place of the bristles, and there are two 
more pairs of spiracles, on the iSist and 
tenth segments respecti'rely. The last in- 
star has a well-developed head and man- 
dibles and ten pairs of spiracles. It 
pupates in a cell in the soil. The pupa is 
from 7 to 8 mm. long and hears on the last 
segment a pair of stout processes and also 
a pair of spiracles on all segments except 
the eighth. It is recorded as attacking 
larch seedlings and hop roots. 

Several species are mentioned as being of 
economic importance, damaging the roots 
of oats, grass, lettuces, seedling cabbages, 
young flower plants, tomatoes, ash seed- 
lings, sugar beet, spring barley and celery. 

SudeUdn (1913) records BMo hort%larbiis as attacking the 
roots of wheat very severely. 



SlMULIID.®. 


Buffalo-gnats. 

Antennae short, ten to eleven joints ; no ocelli ; eyes in the 
male holoptic ; anterior veins well marked, posterior ones 
weak. 

The flies of this family are grouped in one genus, Simulium, 
and are to be found all over the world. They are small and 
like the JSibionidee, have both large and small facets to their 
eyes. The females are blood-sucking and are recognizable 
by the space between the eyes. 

The eggs, laid under water, are attached to stones and 
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plants of quick’-ninning streams. In from three to twelve 
days they hatch and the larvae attach themselves to stones 
by means of an anal sucker and breathe through three anal 
gills. They spin threads across the stream and move along 
these. They feed on minute organisms which are wafted 
into the mouth by a pair of brush-like appendages situated 
close to the antennae. The larvae live about two or three 
weeks and then proceed to spin a cocoon, assisted by a spiny 
proleg on the venter of the first thoracic segment. The 
cocoon is tied by threads to various objects and, once firmly 
established, the naked and free pupa lies in the open end and 
breathes the air in the water through two bunches of long, 
slender filaments. The imago escapes under water and rises 
to the surface in a bubble of air. Being blood-sucking creatures, 
the female gnats must be suspect of conveymg disease until 
proved otherwise. At present they are suspected in South 
America of conveying Leishmaniasis. However this may be, 
they are sometimes an intolerable nuisance to cattle when they 
bite in large numbers. In America cattle have been driven 
mad by their persecution, and deaths among the herds are not 
uncommon. — Coal-tar and fish oils have been used as repellents 
with some success. They have also been reported as a nuisance 
to poultry near Cape Town (C. Fuller, 1913). 

J. Wilhelm, Die Kriegelmuckeyi, Jena (1920). 

B LEPH AR O CE BIDM . 

Wings with creases, having the appearance of a secondary 
venation. No discal cell. Thorax with incomplete suture. 

Small, gnat-like flies, having a long pair of hind-legs, and 
like the two previous families, having the facets of the eyes 
differentiated in upper and lower portions. The wings are 
broad and have a netted and iridescent appearance. The 
mouth-parts are elongate and the females have long saw-like 
mandibles. The extremity of the abdomen is broad in the 
males and pointed in the females. 

Eggs are laid on wet stones by shallow, faist-running streams. 
The larva lies flat in the water, attached to a stone by six 
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ventral suckers, rke food is mostly diatoms. Tlie pup* 
are attached in a similar manner ; when emerging, the fly makes 
its way out through, a crack in the dorsum of the pupal skin 
and rises to the surface, clinging with, its long limi-legs to the 
skin, of the pupa. Then, the body of the fly heing above the 
surface of the water, it expands its wings and flies away. 

This is a remarkable and very specialized wuy of emerging 
and if the water be a little too deep, the imago is doomed to 
death. In the circumstances, it is restricted to very local 
habitats, but is found sparingly in S. Europe, N. America, 
W. Indies, Mexico, Brazil, Ceylon, India, Japan, Australia, 
and Hew Zealand. 

The adult females are predaceous, mostly on CMroHomidce. 
The males arc flower-feeders. 

Kellogg, Geti. Ins,, Fasc. 56 (1907), 


DEUTEItOPHLEBIII).E. 

The above is a family erected by T. W. Edwards (1922) upon 
two naales of the same species, DeuterojMehia mirabilis. The 
following are the characters given of this remarkable insect 
(Ann. and Mag, of N.H,, April, 1922): 

Head hidden beneath projecting mesonotum ; antennae six- 
segmented, the first five joints relatively small, the sixth joint 
several times longer than the body ; mouth-parts absent ; 
no ocelli ; tarsi with large empodia and a single claw ; tibial 
spurs absent ; wings large, covered densely with fine hairs ; 
true veins almost absent, but an elaborate fan-like development 
of secondary folds present. 

The insects from which the above description was made 
were found floating on the edge of Lake Gungabal, near 
Srinagar, Kashmir, 11,700 feet above sea-leveL 

Their colour is a dull hlack and they have a well-developed 
hypopygium. In the general shape of the body and wings 
they resemble tbe JBle^Tiarocendce ; the secondary ‘Wenation 
is also common to both, though in Z). mirabilis it is on a plan 
entirely different from the Blepharoceiids. 
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Okphnephilid^. 

Antennae short, consisting of two joints and an arista, the 
second joint and arista being composed of ten to eleven 
segments, the last terminating in a bristle. No ocelli and no 
djscal cell. 

These are rare flies, but have a wide distribution. They are 
small and bare and are found on the banks of streams. Little 
is known of their life-history, and they appear to have no 
economic significance. 


RHYPHIDiE. 

Discal cell present ; empodia pulvilliform ; pulvilli 
rudimentary or absent. No transverse suture on thorax. 

The Ehyphidce have a wide distribution and have the general 
appearance of small crane-flies. They are fond of shady 
places. 

The larvae are amphipneustic and are found in rotten 
fruit, manure and decayed wood, but they are mostly aquatic. 


(h) BRACHYCERA 

Antennae variable, from many -jointed to two or three simple 
joints ; palps two- or one-jointed ; discal cell nearly always 
present ; Ri, R4, R5 separate, Rs and R3 fused ; larvae with 
vertically moving mandibles and with retractile head (except 
in Stratiomyidae and some Leptidae). 

LEPTIDiE]. 

Empodia pulvilliform ; pulvilli present ; at least posterior 
tibiae with spurs. 

Elies of moderate size, with wide heads and large eyes. 
The space between the eyes is greater in the females than the 
males. 

Eggs are laid in damp and shady localities. Atherix females 
mass together and lay their eggs in a solid lump on plants 
overhanging water, and there die. The larvae are predaceous, 
living in wood under bark or in the earth. Some species of 
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the geneta Vermiho and Lampmmyia make a pit in dry sand 
and catch their prey like an ant -Hon- The pupae are free. 

A few forms are known to suck hlood occasionally, but it 
is not common, and they do not appear to have any econo iiiic 
importance. 


StRATIOM YID .E . 


Third joint of antennae annulated. Palpi two-jointed. 
Tibiae without spurs. Costal vein never further than tip of 
wing ; discal cell present ; empodia pulvilliform. 



This is a large family with a wide distribution. The flies are 
fairly small to fairly large, either hare or thinly pilose, never 
with bristles. The wings are 
long and narrow, the discal 
cell being at once an obvious 
feature in the venation. The 
eyes of the male are closer 
together than are those of the 
females. 

Eggs are laid in or near water, 
in the ground, or in vegetable 
refuse. The larvie are carnivorous or herbivorous. The pupse 
are enclosed in the hirval skin and are inactive. The beautiful 
larva of Stratiomys chameleon has been well described by the 
great naturalists Swammerdam and Reaumur, and figured by 
the former. 

They are of no economic importance. 

Yerrall (1909) has monographed the British species. 


Fia. 151. — of Sarg-us Jimnpes. 
de> »= discal eeB. 


Tabanidje. 

Grad-flies, horse-flies, breeze-flies, clegs. 

Antennse three -jointed, the last joint pointed and composed 
of four to eight annuli ; eyes large and broad, holoptic in 
the male ; squamae well developed ; empodia pulvilliform ; 
R4 and Rg separate. 

This is an extensive family of about 3,000 known species, 
and widely distributed in all countries. They are mostly large 
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flies, having a large head due chiefly to the development of 
the eyes, which are often brightly coloured with green, purple 
or browm. These colours fade after the death of the insect, 
leaving a mottled grey or brovm appearance. The antennse 
often point forwards and outwards and sometimes have a blunt 
spur at the base of the third joint. There are no bristles, but 
the thorax and abdomen may be covered with hairs. The 
proboscis is rigid and when short points downwards, when 
long points forwards. In the genus Pangonia the proboscis 
may be considerably longer than the body. The sexes may 
be distinguished by the space between the eyes at the vertex. 
In many forms there are also secondary differences in colour. 

The eggs are cigar-shaped and dark, and are laid in regular 
masses on the leaves of plants close to water. The larvse hatch 
in about a week and live either in the water, or in the mud 
and under stones in damp situations ; they are very voracious 
and feed on dead and living insects, on worms, etc., and often 



Fig. 152. — ^Larva of Tahaniis virgo, 
(After Pattern and Cragg). 


on one another. They are cylindrical, but pointed at both 
ends, and have eleven segments. Their respiratory arrange- 
ment is metapneustic, and they breathe through a siphon 
situated above the anus. There is a median structure within, 
known as Graber’s organ, lying posteriorly between the 
tracheae, the function of which is xmknown. 

The females are blood-suckers, and have recently been proved 
(in the case of two species of Chryso'ps) to transmit the filaria 
Loa loa to healthy animals (Connal and Connal, 1921). The 
worms gain exit by the labella of the fly and burrow through 
the skin of the vertebrate host. It was previously reported by 
Kleine that 5 per cent, of Chrysops flies examined at Eseka, 
in the Kameruns, in 1915, were infected with filaria and that 
the local population was heavily infected with it. 

Evidence is also accumulating to show that Tabanids may 
cause the mechanical spread of Surra (Cross, 1923) and certain 
equine trypanosome diseases in India, Africa, and the Philip- 
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pines (Mitzmain in the Philippine Jour, of Sci., sec. B, June, 
1913). The geographical and seasonal distribution of some 
Tahanids agrees closely with the outbreaks of Surra. 

Their natural enemies are Asilidce and Bembex. 

Surcouf lists the family, Oen. Ins, 175 (1921). 


Acanthomeridje. 

Third joint of antennae complex ; palpi two-jointed. 
Tibiae without spurs ; empodia pulvilliform. Eyes holoptic 
in the male. 

Mostly bare flies, large and stout. They are found in South 
and Tropical America, living in forests. 

Little at present is known about them. 


Cyrtidjs. 

Antennae of two or three joints, with or without terminal 
arista. Squamae very large and inflated ; empodia pulvilli- 
form. 

These flies have a small head, but large eyes, and the thorax 
is large and spherical. The large squama is a strong character 
for this group. The proboscis of some forms is very long. 

The larvae are parasitic on spiders. 


Nemestrinid^. 

Antennae with three joints and a terminal jointed arista ; 
tibiae without spurs ; empodia pulvilliform. 

These forms have a rather scattered distribution, occurring 
in Australia and South America and in places where the climate 
is dry and hot. The venation is curious, the veins running 
more or less parallel with the hind margin of the wing ; in 
extreme cases there is a network on the distal half of the wing. 
The proboscis is elongate and is exaggerated in a few species, 
notably Megistorhyncus longirostris, from Africa, in which it 
reaches a length of about three inches. 
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Not much IS known of the life-history of these flies. The eggs 
of one species appear to be laid in trees ; on hatching, the 
larvae spin a little silk and are carried away by the wind. 
In some way they come in contact with a beetle and are 
carried to its burrow. Subsequently, the larvae feed on the 
grubs of the beetle. 


Apiocerid^. 

Antennae three -jointed, with a short, stout, terminal 
style ; palpi one- or two -jointed, the ends large and spatu- 
late. Empodia absent; R4 and Rg separate ; Mi +2 termi- 
nating before the tip of the wing. 

This family is a small one, with few species, found mostly 
in America and Australia. The adults are flower-loving ; 
but nothing much is knowm about them. 


Mydaid^. 

Antennae four -jointed, the fourth joint elongate ; empodia 
present, but not pulvilliform. Proboscis fleshy ; R4 and Rg 
separate ; Mj turned up and terminating before the tip of 
the wing. 

All large flies, mainly from North and South America and 
Australia. 

The larvae live in decaying wood, and some are predaceous 
on the grubs of wood-beetles. The adults are predaceous. 


Asilid^. 

Robber-flies, Assassin-flies. 

Antennae three -jointed ; proboscis horny and rigid. 
Empodia setiform or wanting. 

This is a large family of large flies, sometimes bare, but 
usually with well-developed bristles. They constitute one of 
the dominant families of Diptera, and are found all over the 
world. They are powerful flies, extremely predaceous, and 
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attack all kinds of insects on the wing. The sexes may be 
easily distinguished by the prominent hypopygium in the 
male and the pointed ovipositor in the female. They are very 
variable in shape, from thin and narrow, after the manner of 
Tipulids (e.g. Lej^togaster),to large robust flies, strongly coloured, 
like many of the larger Hymenoptem, to some of which, indeed, 
a few bear a very strong resemblance (e.g. Laphria, JDasyllis, 
Bhopalogastor, Mallophora and Promachus bomboides). The 
wings are white or smoky. 

The larvae live in rotting wood, leaves, etc., and under bark, 
and are also predaceous. The pupae are free. 

They have no economic importance, except in so far as they 
help to keep down the inimical insect population. 

Thebevidjb. 

Antennae of three joints and terminal style ; proboscis 
fleshy ; palpi two -jointed. Eyes of male holoptic or nearly 
so. Genitalia not prominent ; empodia absent. 

Large flies, in general resembling the Asilidce in form and 
habits, but the soft proboscis and less strongly developed legs 
serve to distinguish them. The sexes may be determined by 
the eyes. 

The larvae differ considerably in appearance from those of 
Asilidce, being long and slender and of apparently nineteen 
segments. They are amphipneustic, and live in earth, sand 
or rotting wood. The pupae are free. 

0. Krober, Gen. Ins., Ease. 148 (1913). 

SCENOPINIBJE. 


Window-flies. 

Antennae three -jointed, without style or arista. Empodia 
absent. Males usually holoptic. 

Rather small flies, usually black and bare, often to be found 
on windows. 

The larvae are long and slender, showing apparently nineteen 
segments, as in the Therevidee. They live in decaying fungi 
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and wood, and also under carpets and furniture ; the latter 
are said to live on the larvae of flies and clothes moths. 

0. Kxober, Oen, Ins,, Ease. 161 (1914). 


Bombylhd^. 

Antennae three -jointed, with small style. Eyes of male 
usually holoptic, rarely so in the female. 

Small to rather large flies, often covered with thick hair, and 
the wings with dark markings. The flies are sun-loving and 
are flower -feeders. 

The larvae are amphipneustic, and many forms are parasitic 
on other insects. Those parasitic on the mason-bees have a 
remarkable life-history, which has been elucidated by Fabre ; 
hypermetamorphosis is a feature of this. 


Empid^. 

Antennae two- or three -jointed, with or without style or 
arista. Proboscis short or long, and rigid. 

These flies may be anything from minute to large, of more 
slender build than the Bomhyliidee, The most recognizable 
feature is the spike-like proboscis. They are predaceous on 
other flies. 

The habits in courtship of many species are definite and 
elaborate, reminding one of those of birds. Hewlett {Ent. 
Mag., 1907) has given an interesting account of Empis borealis. 
It is the custom in this species for the females to dance in the 
air in swarms when ready for pairing, A male fly, having 
caught some insect — usually a fly of some kmd — flies near the 
swarm, holding its prey unharmed. A female is selected and 
chased — a short struggle ensues, during which the prey is 
transferred to the female — and both come to rest on some plant, 
copulation having now begun. During this period, the male 
hangs on to his support with the front legs, holding the female 
and her meal with his posterior pairs ; and the female sucks 
the insect’s juices. Should coitus be over before the meal is 
finished, the insect is at once discarded. The males were never 
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seen to feed ; neitlier were the females except during copulation 
— and Howlett considers that the meal at such a time is a 
physiological necessity. Hamm (1908, ibid.) conlBrmed these 
results, and noted that they were much the same in some 
other species. He noted in the case of other forms (1909, ibid.) 
that pairing might take place by the male flying about over 
the ground of a meadow with prey, inducing a female to rise 
and join him. In another genus, pairing may take place on a 
leaf, after a considerable overture of matrimonial blandishment 
on either side. 


Dolichopodid^. 

Median and discal cells confluent. Arista dorsal or 
terminal on a three -jointed antenna. Hypopygium con- 
spicuous. 

The members of this family are usually green, rarely yellow 
or black. The males exhibit a great variety of secondary 
sexual characters. AH are predaceous on smaller flies. 

The larvae are found in earth which is rich in humus. The 
pupae are usually free and breathe mainly through a pair of 
thoracic horns. 


Phoridjej. 

Antennae three -jointed, the third joint more or less globose 
and concealing the other two. The wings usually large, with 
two strongly marked anterior veins and three or four other 
weaker, unbranched ones. 

The family comprises small and minute flies, usually recog- 
nizable by the antennae and the venation. A few are wingless. 
Some have peculiar habits and a few are myrmecophilous. 
Two genera live with Termites and have become so modified 
that they are hardly recognizable as flies. Termitoxenia is 
remarkable in that it gives birth to adults. The adults live 
on dead animal matter. The abdomen of the female is more 
pointed than that of the male. 

The larvae may be found in decaying vegetable matter, but 
some parasitize ants and the eggs of spiders. 
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The pupa is oval and segmented, and has a pair of respiratory 
tubes on the metathorax. 

C. T. Brues, Gen. Ins., Fasc. 44 (1906). 

LOKCHOPTERIDiE. 

Antennae three -jointed, with terminal style. Wings 
pointed. 

Small brownish flies, recognizable by the pointed wings. 
The larvae are flat and live in vegetable matter. 


Sub-Order II. CYCLORRHAPHA 

A frontal lunule above the base of the antennae ; third joint 
of antenna simple ; palpi unjointed ; pupa enclosed in 
last larval skin ; imago emerging by pushing off the end of 
the puparium. 


(a) ASCHIZA 

No frontal suture ; larvae with two to four pairs of chitinized 
processes, working horizontally in addition to the pair of 
mouth-hooks. 


Platypezid^. 

Arista terminal ; the males have the hind tarsi enlarged, 
and the eyes holoptic ; first posterior cell wide open. 

This family is unimportant economically. The males are 
distinguished from the females by the appearance of the eyes 
and the hind tarsi. 

The larvae are broad and flat and fringed with spines. They 
live between the gills of fungi. 


PiPIJNCULn).®. 

Arista dorsal ; head spherical and larger than the thorax. 

The size of the head in these flies is due to the great develop- 
ment of the eyes, which take up almost all the surface of the 
head. The hypopygium of the male is prominent. 
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The larvae are parasitic on Rhynchota, while the adults are 
flower-feeders. The flies are strong and accurate fliers. 

Several species of Pipunculus have been recorded from 
Hawaii and California on the sugar-cane leaf hoppers Eutettix 
tenella and Perkinsiella saccharicida respectively. According 
to Williams (1918) one form which preys on the hoppers 
picks up an immature bug, oviposits in it in the air and then 
drops it. 

Syrphidje. 

Hover-flies. 

A spurious vein runs between Rg and Mi. 

The above single character is peculiar to Syrphids, by which 
they may easily be recognized. They are brightly coloured 
flies, usually striped with black and yellow, many resembling 
wasps, some duller coloured and furry, resembling bees. Their 



sp. I 

Fig. 153. — ^Wing of SyrjphM. ;; 

sp. = spurious vein. ■ 

habit of hovering in the air has given the name of hover-flies. 

The family is one of the largest of the Diptera, and is well 
represented in all parts of the world. 

Eggs are laid in decaying vegetable matter, on the stems of 
plants, on fungi and on leaves (e.g. Syrphus spp.). 

The larvae are pointed at the anterior end and there are no ' 

external mouth-parts. The body presents a creamy, wrinkled ' 

appearance. Some species have an extensible breathing-tube ! 

at the posterior end, giving the whole a characteristic appear- 
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ance and earning for them the name of rat-tailed ’’ maggots. 
These include the genus Eristalis, which lives in putrescent 
filth, the adults of which resemble honey-bees. This no doubt 
gave rise to the legend that bees could be reared from rotting 
carcases. The larvae of Volucella inhabit the nests of bees and 
wasps, acting as scavengers ; and those of Microdon are found 
in ants’ nests. These last have a very curious appearance, 
and look less like maggots than molluscs. Some species of 
Merodon attack bulbs of the Narcissus family and constitute 
a pest to the gardener. 

Economically, many forms are an important check on Aphids. 
The females search for Aphids, and lay eggs singly amongst 
them : under laboratory conditions not more than ten eggs 
are so laid per female ; but the larva is capable of eating 
800-900 aphids during its development. Hibernation of these 
forms usually takes place as puparia, but sometimes in the 
adult or larval state (Staniland, 1922). 

Verrall, British Flies — Syrphidce (1901). 


(6) SCHIZOPHORA 

A frontal suture as well as a frontal lunule ; larvae with 
head very reduced, and a pair of mouth -hooks only. 


(i) Acalyptratce, 

Squamae small or vestigial ; males never holoptic ; trans- 
verse suture incomplete ; first posterior cell widely open. 

CONOPID^. 

Antennae porrect, with dorsal arista or terminal style ; 
proboscis long ; genitalia conspicuous ; abdomen often 
constricted forward ; first posterior cell closed or narrowed. 

More or less elongate flies, bare or nearly so, but sometimes 
with a short golden pubescence, and often coloured with yellow, 
red, or black, some resembling wasps. The head is large and 
the eyes are broadly separated. 

Most, if not aU, parasitize bees, wasps, and Orthoptera ; 
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apparently the eggs are laid on the bodies of Hymenoptzm 
while in flight (Williston). On hatching, the larva hnrrows 
into its host and develops at its expense until fully grown. 
The adult fly emerges between the abdominal segments of the 
host. The adults are flower-flies. 

Micropezidje. 

Head subspherical ; face retreating in profile ; oral 
vibrissse absent ; first posterior cell narrowed or closed. 

(The Micropezidce and the Tanypezido^ are often associated 
together : Williston, however, divides them.) 

Tanypezidje. 

Head concave behind ; eyes large ; proboscis short ; oral 
vibrissae absent ; genitalia small. 

Fairly large flies. 

Howlett records the larvse of a species of Calobata living in 
the roots of a decaying ginger plant. 

PSILIDJS. 

Face bristly above ; no oral vibrissae ; antennae generally 
long ; no pre- apical bristle ; subcosta absent ; first posterior 
cell wide open. 

The flies are rather small and dark, with a long and narrow 
abdomen and long legs. 

The larvae have been found in plant galls and in the roots 
of plants. A few are recorded as pests. 

Psila rosce, the carrot fly, is the most important. The fly 
is black and shiny, with iridescent wings, about one-sixth 
of an inch long. The flies emerge in the spring from pupae 
and lay eggs in the soil close to turnips or carrots. The eggs 
hatch in twelve to nineteen days. The first-stage larva has a 
pah of strong chitinized processes at the posterior extremity, 
which are lost after the first moult. The larvae mine the root, 
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at first keeping near the surface, but later boring near the centre, 
leaving the walls of the galleries stained a rusty brown. They 
are full fed in four to five weeks, and they then pass out into 
the soil to pupate. The fly emerges after a variable period 
of a month upwards, some hibernating in this state. There 
are two generations a year in this country. (The above is an 
extract from K. M. Smith, December 15, 1921, in the Fruit- 
grower.) Sorauer (1913) gives eight days as the pupal period, 
and several generations per annum in Germany. The most 
successful remedies as found by Smith was 1 per cent, of green 
tar oil in precipitated chalk, spread on the soil close to the 
plants, soon after they show through (in the case of early- 
sown carrots) ; and 1 per cent, of creosote applied in the same 
way for late-sown carrots. 

Ortalidje. 


Signal-flies. 

Upper fronto- orbital bristles only ; no oral vibrissae ; 
subcosta present ; only middle tibiae spurred ; no pre- apical 
bristles. 

Eather small to moderately large flies. As a rule the wings 
are ornamented and the legs short and stout. The male has 
five abdominal segments and a long rolled-up penis, and the 
female has six abdominal segments and a three- jointed horny 
ovipositor. 

Ortalids may be found about meadows, but little appears 
to be known of their habits and histories. Some species have 
the habit of walking about on the leaves of plants, waving their 
banded wings slowly as it sending semaphore signals. Hewlett 
(1909) thinks they may be similar to those of Oscinidce and 
Trypetidce, and that the larvae mostly live in the stems and 
leaves of plants. Some live in the frass of boring insects. 

Two species are recorded as pests, Tritoxa flexa, the black 
onion-fly, and Chcetopsis osnea, on cereals, both from the 
United States. 

In Genera Insectorum Handel lists the Pyrgotince, Ease. 79 
(1908), Ulidiince, Ease. 106 (1910), and Platystominoe^ Ease. 157 
(1914). 
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Tbypetid^. 


Fruit-flies. 

Lower fronto -orbital bristles present and close to the eyes ; 
no oral vibrissas ; subcosta present, often indistinct ; pre- 
apical bristles absent ; wings usually ornamented ; anal cell 
usually drawn out to a point. 

Rather small flies, as a rule with dark hands or patches on the 
wings. When at rest or walking on a leaf, the wings are held 
nearly straight out on either side. 

They are to be found in all parts of the world but their 
importance is much greater in tropical and subtropical regions 
than in temperate zones. 

The flies are mostly very fond of fruit and lay their eggs 
under the skin. The maggot mines the fruit and grows 
larger at its expense. They may pupate within the fruit, or 
drop to the ground to do so, according to species. 

Some Trypetids are remarkable in that the males of some 
forms are strongly attracted by certain substances. Hewlett 
(1912, 1915) found that not only were Dacus attracted by 
oil of citronella, but that certain species were attracted by 
different constituents of the oil and could be separated by 
baits of iso-eugenol and methyl-eugenol. The males of 
Geratitis capitata, the Mediterranean fruit-fly, are strongly 
attracted by kerosene oil. 

The most important economic species belong to the genera 
Acidia, Bhagoletis, Dams, Ceratitis, Anasirepha, Carpomyia 
and Trypeta. 

Acidia heraclei, the celery-fly, is a pest in Europe and Asia 
Minor on celery, parsley, and parsnips, and may also attack 
the Jerusalem artichoke. The fly lays its eggs under the 
epidermis of the lower side of the leaves (Taylor, 1918). In 
six to fourteen days the larvae hatch out and live for fourteen 
to nineteen days, mining the leaves and eating out the soft 
spongy tissue. There are two broods in the year, the pupal 
period of the first brood being twenty-seven days and of the 
second brood up to ten months. The fly hibernates in the 
ground as a pupa in this country (Gardner, 1921). In the 
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South of Exance it is the adult which hibernates (Feytaud, 
1915) ; the pupa being found on the leaves. The alternative 
food-plants are Umbelliferce and Gompositce. Control measures 
recommended are to dust with soot or powdered lime ; to 
spray with quassia or paraffin emulsion ; and to burn all 
leaves showing blisters. 

In the genus Rhagoletis are R. pomonella, the apple maggot 
or railroad worm, confined at present to North America, and 
three forms on cherries — R. cemsi (Europe), R. cingula and 
R. fausta (both North America). The eggs are laid in the 
fruit, which after a while drops off. Control measures include 
spraying with molasses and lead arsenate and destroying fallen 
fruit. 

Most, if not all, the species of Dacus have some economic 
value as pests. 

Dacus olece, the olive-fly, is tropical and subtropical, and is 
found in Spain, Italy, France, N. Africa, and India. Fletcher 
(1917) noted that their presence in N.W. India on wild olives 
was a fact of some importance, since some people there were 
beginning to introduce the European olive. 

Enormous damage has been done to olive groves by this 
pest : Rizzo estimated the loss of crop in Italy due to this fly 
to be £8,000,000 in 1915. 

The life-history of the fly follows the usual course. Ovi- 
position takes place in the fruit ; the larva mines it, and, the 
fruit presently falling off, the larva pupates in the soil. 

The most successful method of combating the olive-fly 
appears to be the system devised by Lotrionte. Traps made 
of mterlaced twigs across a V-shaped piece of metal sheeting 
are tied to the trees, usually one to each, and a concoction of 
glucose syrup (50-60 pts.) arsenite of lead (2 pts.), boric acid 
(2 pts.) and sodium borate (2 pts.), is sprayed on to the twigs. 
About one and a half ounces is applied to each trap three times 
or so during the development of the fruit. 

The flies are parasitized by Chalcids and Ichneumons. 

Dacus cucurbitce, the melon-fly, is a serious pest of Cucurbi- 
tacece, and has also a tropical distribution. In Hawaii it causes 
great damage to all sorts of Cucurbitaceous fruits, and tomatoes 
as well (Westgate, 1918). The estimated cost of damage in 
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1914 was $1,000,000 for the year. Its life-history in Hawaii, 
according to Severin and Hartung (1914), is : 

Incubation period .... IJ-lJ days. 

Larval period. .... 3|-11 ,, 

Pupal period ..... 10-14 ,, 

Egg-laying does not begin till fourteen to seventeen days after 
emergence. In this period, feeding apparently is necessary 
for the ripening of the gonads. According to Back and 
Pemberton (1917) a female may lay up to 1,000 eggs, and 
there are 8-12 broods per annum. 

Of the genus Cemtitis, C. capitata, the Mediterranean fruit- 
fly, is one of the most important pests in the world. It has 
been the cause of enormous loss and of a considerable amount 
of legislation. It is found in E., W., and S. Africa, S. Europe 
and the Mediterranean coast, Australia, S. America, Bermuda 
and Hawaii. It has not yet got a footing into N. America, 
on account of the stringent regulations in force, but it is being 
constantly intercepted by the authorities in California from 
Hawaii and elsewhere. 

The fly attacks an extraordinary variety of fruit, both hard 
and soft, cultivated and wild, and this fact makes it very 
difficult to deal with. It has been most successful in establish- 
ing itself in Hawaii, where it costs millions of dollars a year. 
All sorts and kinds of methods have been tried to cope with 
it, with little or no success. Paraffin traps caught large 
numbers, but as they were almost exclusively males, the traps 
did little or no good. Natural enemies have now been found 
and thousands of Chalcids and Braconids are released every 
year now in Hawaii ; it is hoped that in this way the pest 
will be brought within reach of artificial methods of control. 

Rhopalomerid^ . 

Antennae short ; arista bare or plumose ; no oral vibrissae ; 
femora thickened ; hind tibiae often dilated. 

Elies one-quarter inch to half-inch long, found in South 
America. 

They are of no economic importance. 
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Sapromyzid^. 

No oral vibrissse ; subcosta present. 

Shiny yellowish or black flies, rarely more than one-third of 
an inch in length. The female has a long, slender ovipositor. 
The wings are sometimes clouded. 

The larvse live in decaying vegetable matter. In form they 
are slender, roughened by small bristles. The penultimate 
segment has four conical processes, and the terminal one two 
three-jointed processes, between which is the stigmatic tube. 


Agromyzid^. 

Arista bare or pubescent ; oral vibrissae usually present ; 
subcosta indistinct or absent. 

Minute to small blackish or greyish flies, to be found all over 
the world. 

The larvae creep about like those of geometrid moths. Most 
of them mine the stems or leaves of plants, but a few live in the 
galls of other insects. Hewlett (1909) records a species of 
Leucops as being predaceous, and according to Essig (1915) 
Cryptochcetum iceryce is parasitic on Icerya purcJiasi in California. 

Several species are recorded as pests on grasses (e.g. Agromyza 
atra), on Leguminosce (e.g. Agromyza phaseoli on beans in 
N.S.W.), on Gruciferce (e.g. Phytomyza affinis and A. diminuta), 
and on asparagus (A. simplex). C. T. Greene (1914) gives an 
account of Agromyza pruinosa, which mines the cambium of 
birch trees in America. 


OSCINID^. 

Arista bare or slightly pubescent ; oral vibrissae rarely 
present ; frons bristly above or altogether bare ; median 
and anal cells absent. 

Small to minute flies, common about grass and meadow 
land. Usually they are coloured yellow or yellow and black, 
which serves to distinguish them from the Drosophilidce. 
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The larvae live mostly in the stems of grasses, but some are 
found mining the leaves of sugar and beet, and others in galls 
on grasses. 

Several pests are recorded from this family, chiefly on cereals ; 
but Oscinis thece in India mines the leaves of tea and another 
attacks coffee in Java and Ceylon. 

Oscinella frit causes much damage to rye, oats, barley, wheat, 
maize and grasses. Most damage is done to oats in Europe 
and to winter wheat in the United States. 

The flies emerge some time between the end of March and 
mid-June : chiefly mid- April to mid-May , in this country. 
Twenty to seventy eggs are laid by the female on the stems, 
or on the leaves near the stems. In three to seven days they 
hatch, and the larvae eat away the heart of the plant, causing 
the stem above to wither away. In two to five weeks they 
pupate, and in eight to fourteen days the second brood appears 
(June, July). The eggs of this brood are laid in the sheaths of 
the ears, on the panicles or on wild grasses (Collin, 1918). 

There are usually three broods in the year, the last appearing 
any time from August to December. In S. Russia four and 
five broods have been recorded, and also from N. America 
(Aldrich, 1920). 

The best preventive measures seem to be late winter sowing 
and early spring sowing, with a top dressing of sodium nitrate 
when the plants are through. 

Chlorops tceniopus, the gout-fly, attacks wheat, rye, and 
particularly barley in Europe and has a history similar to 
the frit-fly. Meromyza and Scaptomyza occur in the United 
States on cereals. 

CMoropisca cArcumdata also attacks cereals in Europe. 
Occasionally it is a nuisance in country houses, swarming on 
the ceilings of the topmost rooms. They come in when the 
weather begins to get chilly in the autumn, but after a time 
they disappear : they do not hibernate in the house. 

There is a species in India, Siphonella funicola, the eye-fly, 
which has a habit of flying just in front of one’s eyes. In 
South America and Fiji a similar form gets into the eyes 
of domestic animals, and may be a factor in spreading eye 
disease there. 
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Drosophilid^. 

Arista plumose or pectinate ; oral vibrissse present ; 
subcosta absent or indistinct. 

Minute to small flies. The body is bare, except for bristles 
on the front of the head. Several forms have red eyes. Many 
of them are attracted to decomposing fruit, wine, vinegar, 
etc. Eggs are laid in rotten fruit and in decomposing matter 
of all kinds. Drosophila melanogaster is a minor pest on 
grapes. 

A large amount of work has been done in the United States 
on Drosophila ampelophila by Morgan and others with regard to 
Mendelian heredity. The small number of chromosomes, and 
the ease with which this fly presents a large number of muta- 
tions, make it particularly suitable for this work. 

Sepsid^. 

Head rounded ; proboscis and antennae short ; subcosta 
present, or fused with Ri ; middle tibiae with spurs ; abdo- 
men narrowed forward. 

Fairly small flies, yellowish or shining black. The abdomen 
of the female is pointed at the posterior end, while the hypo- 
pygium of the male is prominent and broad. 

They are found about decaying matter of all kinds, and about 
foods of a fatty nature. The eggs are laid in such situations, 
and the larvse feed upon the material in which they hatch. 

Piophila casei is a common species in temperate climes, and 
is very partial to cheeses, especially the stronger kinds. The 
flies are black, about a sixth of an inch in length, and may be 
seen stalking slowly and deliberately over the surface of a 
cheese. The larvae have the habit of '' jumping,” by curving 
themselves, fixing their mouth-hooklets in notches at the 
posterior end, straining and letting go sharply. This habit has 
gained for them the name of cheese hoppers ” or '' jumpers.” 
These flies may breed in rotten fungi, or dead adipose tissue, 
and are found near accumulations of garbage. They have 
been known to cause enteric myiasis, causing lesions in the 
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intestines of the dog. A case of nasal myiasis has also been 
reported (Melander and Spuler, 1917). 


Ephydbidje. 

Arista bare, pubescent or pectinate ; no oral vibrissae ; 
no anal cell ; middle tibiae spurred ; no pre- apical bristles. 

Small to minute flies, bare or nearly so, and nearly always 
black. They are found about meadows, marshes, etc., though 
one form, Brachydeutera argentata, runs about on the surface 
of water. 

The larvae are to be found in stagnant water, in decaying 
vegetable matter, under bark, and sometimes in strongly salted 
water. The adults are predaceous on other insects. 

Hydrellia griseola is recorded as a pest of oats, in which it 
mines the leaves, and of other cereals and grasses. 

V. Becker, Berlin Ent. Zeit (1896). 

PHYCODROMIDiE. 

Oral vibrissae indistinct ; irons and face bristly ; subcosta 
present ; legs stout, each tibia with a spur and a pre-apical 
bristle ; mesonotum, scutellum and abdomen flat. 

Small, dark flies, found on the sea-shore, about seaweed, etc. 


Hetbroneurii)^. 

Antennae porrect ; arista bare, pubescent or plumose ; 
oral vibrissae present ; irons bristly ; post- vertical bristles 
divergent. 

Small flies, with elongate wings, found in woods and forests, 
about shaded brooks and marshy places. 

The larvae are found in decaying wood and under bark. The 
mouth-hooklets of the larva are very small. They have a way 
of skipping ” about like the larvae of Piophila. 

The puparia have two horns on the posterior segment. 

G G 
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^iO oral z pimt -%"ertlcai! bristles divergent ; sub- 

cimta present ; pre^apical bristles present. 

r»ri flit*- ii-ii.iih uith fiiarkmp:> on the wiiig?«. 

1 he Lir^.e *tre rii|uali'i\ Tiit^ la>t ?^eiriiierit kis nix m c4glit 

Iff ‘111 I'HM''*,. 

1 lit' loliilt'*. are feaiiiil in h^t'alities. 


Hki.omvzidj:. 

Ora! %1bris.i* present ; subcosta present ; costa pectinate ; 
tibi* with spyrs and pre-apieal bristles. 

Tills h ratk-‘r a ^nmll faiiiiJv, The tiies feiirid in shady 
and damp places., and c.Ha-'asii>iial I y on wiiido\^"s. ?M>me live in 

caves aril! hiirrow'^... 

The larva‘ art* Jioiiiewhat eylindrieal hut narrower in front 
t.liiiii |■M,*hirld. The niontlelimiklets are largt‘ and iMiinted. 
They feed on aiiiiiia.l itrid tltTaying vegtdiihle matter. 

C'EiaTHirc*. 

Antenii* lonf ; arista flattened ; scutellym very large. 

T!it>e fliCH are easily reet^rikt^fi by the rtmiarkable develop 
f»i‘nt cif the Hciitelliirii, which may cover the aMonieii eom- 
fdiicly, hiding the wings when at rc^t. They are gencTallV' 
IdiiimI diiioiig grass. 

llity'' an? of iif> wcinomk iniportanee. 

Boeboeid.*. 

Asttanw short ; arista dorsal or terminil, Mre or pebes- 
«mt ; vibrissae present ; siifecosta al^nt or incomplete ; 

M»4 metatarsi ttsaally dilati^. 

Small to niiiiiitt* dark nsnally fonnd atont ci^jompjsing 
liiatter, iii which the larvae live. 

They an^ of no oc*t>nomkally. 
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Diopsid.i-:. 

Head produced into lateral processes, eacli bearing an 
eye ; no ora! vibrissae ; front femora thickened. 

Small, fi.ie*s. t^a.sily rec^ognized by the peculiar ?5hap€^ of 
tlie h(‘ati They havc^ a reHtrieteci tropical clistrlbwtkm, anil 
have fmincl in India, Africa, and Xorth America. 

little is known of tficw flies, except Sphyraeephala hearsemim^ 
a short account of whieli is given by St‘n(192i). He says that 
these forms are found in certain parts of India, where they 
congregate in large swarms on rocks or the like in damp and 
shady places. Their structure suggests a predaceous habit, 
but this has not yet prov^ed. In captivity the incubation 
}>eritKi of the egg w’as found to four days, the larval pcTiod 
SI' veil day^B, and that of the pupa ten days. The structure of 
the larva indicates a scuni-aquatic mode of life. 

They are of no c'coiioniic importance. 


CORDYLrRID.E. 

Front with bristles ; eyes widely separated in both sexes ; 
squam® present, but small ; subcosta present ; costa 
pectinate or not, but never with a spine where Ri runs into 
the costa ; abdomen with more than four visible segments. 

The larva' are found in dung (mostly the sub-family Smto- 
pha^gmee-jAn w^et places near water, and in the stems of w^ater 
plants. Willistoii, 1908, records a species of Clidog-astm as a 
Noc'tiiid parasite. 

The adult flies are found in moist places and about excrement, 
and are predaceous. ScMophaga stereoraria, the yellow dung- 
fly, was recorded by Hewitt, 1914, as attacking Museids. 
According to Cotterell, 1920, it has attacked the common 
house-fly and blow^-fly ; in suitable circumstances it might be a 
very efficient check on these flies. 
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fii) Cfilyptrniif . 

SquaiB^ well developed ; eyes of the male holoptic ; seb- 
€€mtJL distiocf ; transverse suture complete, 

Anthomyhd.e. 

Arista plumose, pubescent or bare ; the first posterior cell 
broadly open. 

Small to mi'KitTately large flies, usually of a dull, dark colour. 
Tlic* males are frequently holoptie, but all have the eyes closer 
togi'ther than the females, and some have the geiiitaiia w’ell 
develofMvi Tliey can reec'^nized from the other ealyptrate 
fl'Ies by the widely ojxui first {x>sterior cell. 

The majority lay their eggs in decaying vegetable matter, 
clung, etc., ami the larva fetni on this material. The remainder 
show^ considerable variety of habit, however, for some maggots 
fml on TCM>ts, some are leaf- mines, a few' are found in the nests 
of one or two are {Xirasitle on h>ciists, some of the genus 
M^ima in Africa are eariiivoroiis (Rcxlhain and Bequaert, 
19iCi), and Keilin (1919) states that se^xral forms cause sub- 
eiitaiieoiis myiasis in birds. 

Faunm eaHiedarls is usually known as the lesser house-fly. 
It Is smaller tlian the eoinrnon houses- fly, wfiich belongs to the 
Mmmiim. It is usually unobtrusive and flies aimlessly about 
in the air; lent given the chance it may l>eeome dangerous in 
the dismmiiimtion of intestinal <lisease, as it did in Gallipoli 
during the Clrt^at War. 

Some specks of Fan via are from time to time recorded as 
causing myiasis in the urethra and alimentary canal of man. 

Several forms are fa^sts w'hieh trouble the market-gardener 
and fanner. 

The cMikwi-fly {Pkmf^m tepetarum) attacks onions in Europe 
and America. The fly is dark grey, with four brown stripes 
Ml the thorax and black 1^. The eggs are laid on the plant 
jiist above the ground. Tbe ma^ots hatch in five to seven 
clays in this country, and then burrow into the bulb, where 
they live for thirteen to fifteen days. They then puj^te, the 
pupal jx^riod teing from ten to twenty days. There are 
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several during the year, and it passes the winter as a 

pnpa in the soil or in stored onions. 

Pegofinfia attacks mangolds and beet. The flies are in 

evidence from 'March to June in this country. 

One to four eggs are laid on the under-surface of the leaf. 
The maggots hatch out in about five days and mine the leaf^ 
eating the soft tissue for about a month. They pupate in the 
leaf and the flies emerge in ten days. There are tliree or more 
broods in the v'ear, and hibernation takes place in the pupal 
stage. 

Cfmrtophih brasdav, the cabbage-root fly, is about a quarter 
of an inch long, and of an ashy grey colour. The flies first 
appear in April and May, and the females lay their eggs in the 
soil, close to the cabbage plants. The eggs hatch in a few 
days. The maggots are whitish, and attack the rootlets of the 
plant. In about three weeks the maggot is fully grown, ceases 
to feed^ and pxipates in the earth. 

There are two and sometimes tliree generations in the year ; 
the winter is pa^ssed in the pupal stage. 

As a preventive against the attacks of this fly, a mixture of 
green tar oil and earth, etc., in the proportion of 1 to 100, is 
cast on the soil wEen the cabbages are planted. 

Hylemtfia coarctata (the wheat-bulb fly), in Europe and N. 
Asia, is also a pest of importance. 


MusciDiE. 

Arista plumose or pectinate ; first posterior cell narrowed 
or closed ; base of abdomen without macrochaetae. 

Kather small "to rather large flies, usually of a dull colour, but 
sometimes metallic blue or green. The first posterior cell is 
usually closed oi* nearly so, but it maybe rather widely open in 
some genera, io. wbich the median vein has a slight forward 
curve at the end. The males are holoptic and the females 
dichoptic. 

They are a very cosmopolitan group on the whole, the com- 
mon house-fly pirohably being the most ubiquitous of all insects. 

Many lay their eggs in dung, vegetable refuse, etc.; the 
bluebottles and greenbottles usually oviposit on meat and 
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fitM'aTiiig aiiininl matti-r, hut ^r^nie ft^rms (>eea.<ioiiaIiy do so on 
li¥e afiifiiAl^. F*»r io^taiu'e. Lucilm aripjnre phala , one of the 
gfiNMilH^ttlrs, attacks birds aiui miinimals, Ineliiding man, in 
tlieCciiigo in this mmiiwf (Hoiil^aiidaiul v. 8aeegh.em, 1916)— 
iiiifl other .siM'x-ies of Lneilia have Iwtn rworcied laying their 
t^gg-^ on v’oiiiig [jirtls, a in! in (i|K‘ii sores and wounds. Species 
of VknjsmH^Mi. the screw- worm tly. in Xorth America, behave 
in the same wav. hut in this ease it has l>tx*ome a fixed habit. 
Fiirtlier sjM^ialization in this dirtxdion is shown by Cordylobia 
in Africa and I'k-rmmtdm in America, the maggots of both of 
wdiieh burrow into the skin. The larva of Anchmeromijia, the 
("orig’o flcKff iiiaggot, is remarkahle for the fact that it sucks 
human blood, a habit similar to Proiocalliphora aziirea^ the 
larva of which sucks the bkxKl of birds (Coutant, 1915). 

From a mtilical iMiint- of view^ the family is an import'ant one. 




hh 

Fio. 154. — -La-rva of Musm fiotmMku. 

«#, a.nli'Tiftf ps. ^ poslerfor hk. ** l>ic!cal liooks. 

Various fi»riiis may cause myiasis, as mentioned above. Musca 
the common house-fly, is capable of spreading such 
diseases as typhoki, summer diarrhoea, cholera, amoebic and 
bacillary dy«?iitery, diphtheria, ophthalmia, and poliomyelitis, 
and is suspect in the case of others. Much has been wuitteii 
atout this little insect, and its habits have l^n advertised 
extensively with a view to Fencing the pest to insignificant 
proportions— hilt it is so prolific and adaptable, and the public 
m SI verse to stirring itself' in its owm interest and that of its 
neighlioiiRi, that little or no effect has been achieved. The 
main problem in to attack the br^ding-places and try to prevent 
breeding or to destroy the ins^t inits early stages by means of 
|M}ison, What a co-opt^rative campaign can do is shown by the 
fact that the ties in Mesopotamia during the war w'ere controlled 
by careful sanitation, the destruction of maggots in the latrines. 
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and by trapping tlie adult flies on a sodium arsenite poison 
trap. In houses, the wire balloon trap baited with banana is 
a convenient trap ; or they may be poisoned with a 2 per cent, 
formalin solution, made up with a little lime w'ater, adding 
milk or a crust as a bait. One per cent, sodium fluoride 
solution may be used in the same w'ay, in place of the formalin, 
and is very deadly. 

Blow-flies should be screened from meat in some w^ay. This 



Fig. 155. — Wing of FolUnia rudU. 
\st pc. — 1st posterior cell (cloiesd). 


is usually done in houses, but the butchers' shops in this 
country are often a repulsive sight in hot weather, w'hen the 
flies are allowed free run of the meat. 

One of this group, Lucilia sericata, the sheep-maggot fly, does 
considerable damage to sheep by causing sores, inflammation, 
discoloration of the wool, and general loss of condition. In 
Australia, a number of species have acquired this habit 



Fig. 155 - — Wing of Stomoxys calcitrans, 
1st pc. = 1st posteriar cell (narrowed). 


of ovipositing on sheep, and these include Mn^cina stabuJam^ 
and species of the genera Celliphora, Jjucilia, Chrysomyia and 
Pollmia. 

The habits of Muscid flies are multifarious. Some, for 
instance, infest country houses and large buildings in consider- 
able numbers in the autumn and spring. 

Pollenia rudis, the eluster-fly, is one of these. It is a little 
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larger than M. doMesticd, but can easily be distinguished from 
it, as it has a pale golden pubescence ; and when at rest its 
wings are folded over one another. Keilin states that 
it lays its eggs in the soil, under grass. The maggots, if 
fortunate, find their way into an earthworm of the genus 
AllolobopJhora, and they live there till full-grown, and then 
pupate in the soil. In the second instar, the maggot makes its 
way to the front end of the worm, and extrudes its hind 
segments so as to bring its spiracles into contact with the 
air. This author, describing his researches in France, gives 
one generation per annum, the winter being passed in the 
larval stage. In America, apparently, there are three or four 
generations in the year (Webb and Hutchison, 1916). These 
writers do not say how the winter is passed, but state that they 
could find no hibernating larvse. This remarkable life-history 
bears a close resemblance to that of the Tachinids. The adults 
also hibernate in masses behind pictures, shutters, etc., in 
cracks and round window frames, in the upper rooms — usually 
or preferably uniohabited ones. When the warm weather 
arrives, they wake up and worry the inmates with their active 
presence. 

Associated with P. rudis are often found two other species — 
Musca corvina, resembling Jf. domestica, except that the 
abdomen of the male is yellow, with a black stripe down 
the middle — and Pyrellia eryophthalma, a metallic bluish-green 
fly, rather smaller than the common greenbottle Lucilia ccesar. 
Both these forms may appear in large numbers, especially the 
latter. Both sexes are present in the three associated forms. 

Many adult Muscids have their mouth-parts adapted for 
sucking blood. The genera Stomoxys and Hcematobia are 
common in all latitudes. Stomoxys calcitrans is the commonest 
of these. It breeds in horse-dxmg and damp straw, especially 
oat straw. In size and general appearance it resembles the 
house-fly, but when at rest its proboscis can be seen projecting 
forward beyond the head, and the first posterior cell of the 
wing is rather broadly open. The favourite place for biting 
seems to be the ankles. So far it has not been proved to 
convey any disease. In all blood-sucking Muscids, both males 
and females suck blood. 

The chief blood-sucking group are the tsetse flies, constituting 
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Sub-family Ghssinince. They are confined to Africa and 
them Arabia, although it is interesting to note that fossil 
IS have been discovered in Colorado (Cockerell, 1918). 
y are an important economic group, since they transmit a 
iber of trypanosome diseases, includmg sleeping sickness 
Qagana. Usually they inhabit damp and shady places, 
' "Water. The flies do not lay eggs, but full-grown larvae, 
h they drop one at a time on the ground while in flight, 
larvae bore into the ground and pupate at once, 
le tsetse flies prefer black to other colours, and do not 
3 to white, so that white clothing should be worn in fly 



JFig- 157. — ^Wing of PoUetea lardaria. 
pc. « Isfc posterior cell. 

; the flies can be trapped on a small scale on sticky black 
ces. Where practicable, the clearing of scrub for thirty 
rty yards from water has been beneficial, as the insects 
rule do not fly more than thirty yards from the water ; 
naay, however, follow men and animals away from the 
• for much greater distances. 

ferences. — E. E. Austen, Monograph of the Tsetse Flies 
) ; C. G. Hewitt, The Housefly ; G. S. Graham-Smith, 
ilood-sucking Flies (1914) ; E. E. Austen (1922). 

Sarcophagid^. 

■?h-flies. 

sta plumose half-way, or a little beyond, the distal 
m being bare ; first posterior cell narrowed or closed. 

hum-sized to rather large grey flies, resembling the 
dee, from which they are distinguished by the arista, 
imes the hypopygium of the male is well developed, 
yes are often red. 
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The adults are found about decaying vegetation, animal and 
faecal matter, and also fruit. The larvae live on such material, 
but some are parasitic in snails and in insects ; they have also 
been known to cause myiasis in man and other animals. 

According to Kelly (1914) six species of Sarcophaga are 
parasitic on grasshoppers, S. carnaria, the common form in 
this country, being the only one of the genus which is not 
parasitic. This authority gives an account of S. hellyi, in 
which he says that it attacks grasshoppers, knocking them 
down whilst in flight, and managing to deposit on the wings 
or abdomen of the locustid one or more larvse in this short 
space of time. The larvae enter the body of the grasshopper 
at the base of the wing or between the segments of the abdomen. 
They take ten to thirty days to mature, and they then leave 
the host to pupate two to six inches deep in the soil. Their 
sight does not appear to be very acute, for they larviposit 
indiscriminately on any insect, and even on balls of paper 
thrown into the air. They may also larviposit on the nymphs 
of grasshoppers, as these sit on blades of grass during the 
hardening of the chitin. 

There are five or six generations a year. 

They are themselves parasitized by several Chalcids. 

Tachinid^. 

Arista bare and three -jointed ; first posterior cell narrowed 
or closed ; macrochaetae on the basal portion of the abdomen. 

This is a very large family of bristly flies, usually found 
about flowers on which they feed. So far as is known, the 
larvae are all parasitic on other insects, chiefly Lepidoptera 
and Hymenoptera. Fabre gives a charming account of the 
relations between a species of Miltogmmma, and Bembex, a 
fossorial wasp. 

In the aggregate, the Tachinidce must exert a very powerful 
check on insects in general, and so help to keep them within 
reasonable limits. Several are important in being checks on 
economic pests. 

The following few examples are interesting as showing the wide 
range of method adopted by the Tachinidae. Thus they may be 
oviparous or larviparous, and may lay eggs or young maggots on 
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either larvae or adult insects ; or they may lay their eggs in such 
places as may bring their victims in close contact with them. 

Bucentes geniculata parasitizes the larvae of Tipula paludosa 
largely ; also T. oleracea, and probably others. The fly is 
rather small and dark, with strong abdominal bristles. It 
is widely distributed in this country. 

The flies emerge in April and May, and die off in June. 
From mid- June and onwards from 16 to 40 per cent, of Tipulid 
larvae were found infected one year by young Bucentes maggots. 
Any number up to nine were found in each leather-jacket. The 
larval period does not appear to be more than five weeks, and 
the parasites then leave the host and pupate at a depth of 
2-3 inches in the soil, though sometimes the parasites remain 
attached to the tracheal trunks. The pupal period lasts 
about seventeen days. The adults lay eggs, and the larvae 
which find hosts spend the winter in them. Nielsen (1918) 
however states that they hibernate in the pupal stage. There 
are two generations a year. 

The above extract is made from Rennie and Sutherland 
(1920). 

Embiomyia caloscmm attacks Calosoma beetles. The latter 
are employed extensively in America for combating the Gipsy 
and Brown-tail moths, on which they prey. 

The flies emerge in May and June, and lay from one to four 
eggs on some part of the surface of the adult beetles, but as 
many as ten eggs on one beetle have been recorded. The eggs 
hatch in from three to twenty-four hours, and the larvae bore 
into the host and take nine to twelve days to develop. They 
may pupate inside the beetle, or externally between the elytra 
and the abdomen, above or below the wings. The pupal 
period lasts nine to fifteen days. 

The flies of the second generation issue m July and August. 
Eggs are again deposited on the beetles, and the larvae hibernate 
in the beetle after the first moult. In a favourable season 
there may be a partial third generation. 

The above account is taken from Collins and Hood (1920). 

Howard and Fiske (1912) give an account of BlepJmripa 
scutellata, the chief Tachinid parasite of the Gipsy moth. The 
fly lays its eggs on the leaves of the food-plant of the cater- 
pillar, which eats them. Those escaping mastication pass 
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into the alimentary canal, and embed themselves in the 
tissues of the host, causing a sort of gall formation. After a 
moult the larva changes its position and seeks one of the 
spiracles, to which it applies its posterior end, thus bringing 
its own spiracles in contact with the air. The activities of the 
third instar are not given, but it is stated that the parasite 
waits until the host pupates before devouring it to death. 
The parasite pupates in the earth, and the whole cycle occupies 
ten to eleven months. 

The same authors give an account of Gompsilura concinnata, 
which attacks impartially both the Gipsy moth and the Brown- 
tail moth, as well as a large number of other Lepidoptera. 
There are fifty-eight European hosts recorded, and a list of 
twenty- three American ones given by Culver (1919) probably 
leaves a good margin. 

The method of attack of this fly differs from B. scutellata. 
It inserts its ovipositor under the skin of the caterpillar, and 
extrudes tiny maggots, which develop quickly for about two 
weeks. After the first moult, they migrate to the posterior 
spiracles. When they come out to pupate, they do so either in 
the earth at the foot of the tree on which their hosts lived, or 
behind the bark ; but some may be found in the cocoons of 
the moths. The pupal period lasts about a week in the earth, 
but only a couple of days or so on the tree. The adults attain 
maturity in three or four days. Thus the whole cycle is 
completed in about a month. Culver (1919) gives three 
generations a year. Hibernation takes place in the larval stage. 

In Canada large numbers are reared and distributed yearly. 
In the entomologist’s report for 1917, for example, 15,725 
puparia were reared from 78,484 caterpillars of the Gipsy 
moth, which were collected from forty-five different places. 

Dexhd^. 

Arista bare, pubescent or plumose, two- or three -jointed ; 
abdomen with bristles along the dorsum ; legs long and 
bristly. 

Small to medium-sized flies, resembling the Tachinids both 
in appearance and habits. So far as is known they are entirely 
parasitic on insects and snails. 
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The eyes of the males are close together, those of the females 
more widely separated. 

OESTRIDiE. 

Bot-flies. Warhle-flies. 

Antennae short, small and inconspicuous ; oral opening 
small, mouth-parts small and rudimentary ; first posterior 
cell narrowed or closed ; discal cell sometimes absent. 

Bather large, hairy flies, with large heads, the lower part of 
which is rather swollen. 

The larvae are all parasitic on mammals, and eggs are laid 
on the hairs or skin of the animal attacked. Each species has 
its own particular host. The maggots may infest different 
parts of the body, e.g. Gastrophilus equ% the horse bot-fly, lives 
in the stomach ; CEstrus ovis, the bot-fly of the sheep, chooses the 
cavities of the nose and pharynx ; while Hypoderma bovis, the 
ox warble-fly, travels about in its host, but ends finally in the 
skin of the back. 

The history of the last-named is as follows : — The eggs are 
laid on the hairs of the hind-leg, chiefly below the hock. The 
spiny maggots hatch in four or five days and bore into the 
skin, and after three or four months’ wandering reach the 
oesophagus, where they remain for a year or so. They then 
migrate to the skin of the back, where they feed on the fluid 
arising from the inflammation. The posterior end is pushed 
through the skin, bringing the spiracles into contact with the 
air. In the early spring they come out, fall to the ground, 
and pupate for about six weeks. 

The damage done to the hides in this way is very considerable, 
but no satisfactory method of combating the fly has as yet 
been found. 

(Estms ow deposits larvae in the nostrils of sheep and goats, 
and the maggots live in the nasal sinuses, but come out to 
pupate. A mixture of white-pine tar oil and eucalyptus should 
be smeared over the bottom of the salt-trough, so that the sheep 
get some on their noses. This is said to keep the fly away. 

The family were listed by Barr as a sub-family of Muscaridm 
in 1906 [Qen. Ins, 43). 
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(c) PUPIPARA 

Medium or small flies with a leathery integument, 
winged or wingless, generally parasitic. 


Hippoboscid^. 

Antennae inserted in depressions near the mouth, appar- 
ently one -jointed ; the proboscis sheathed in the palps ; 
head and thorax flattened ; halteres reduced ; coxae broadly 
separated ; claws strong and sometimes toothed ; wings 
absent or present, the veins approximated to the front of 
the wing, where they are well marked, the rest of the wing 
hyaline, with faint, oblique veins showing. 

The flies are leathery and brown, with strong legs. The 

adults are all parasitic on birds or 
mammals. They include Melopha- 
gus ovinus, the sheep- ^'tick'’ or 
‘‘ked/’ and Hippobosca equina, the 
horse or ‘^forest” fly: they are 
abundant in the tropics on dogs 
and horses. 

The sheep-tick passes its life on 
the host. Swingle (1913) gives the 
following data : — ^The larva is 

born mature and pupates in twelve 
hours. The pupal stage lasts nine- 
teen to twenty-three days in summer 
and at least nineteen to thirty-six 
in wdnter. Pairing takes place three 
to four days after emergence, and the birth of a larva ten to 
twenty-seven days after. The female produce ten to twelve 
young in four months. 

According to NoUer (1919), this insect transmits sheep 
trypanosomiasis. He considers the parasite as quite distinct 
from Crithidia melophagi. which M. ovinus is known to 
harbour. 



Fia. 158 . — Stenopteryx hiruri' 
dinis, ( X 4.) 
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NyCTERIBnDJE. 

Head at rest folded back on the thorax ; antennse two- 
jointed, short and bristly ; eyes vestigial ; wingless. 

The flies are small, with the legs long and held like those of 
a spider. All are parasitic on bats. They cling to their host 
so that their dorsal surface is in contact with the skin of the 
bat, and feed in this position on its blood. There are several 
species, many of which are described by Ferris in vol. 27 of the 
Entomological News (p. 436). According to Scott (1916), they 
are not confined to any one species of bat, but, broadly speaking, 
some prefer the fruit-eating bats, the others the insectivorous 
forms. 

The mature females give birth to full-grown larvae, one at a 
time, and leave the host to do this on some smooth and dry 
surface near the host. The larva is motionless, and is made 
to adhere firmly by the mother, which stands over it and pats 
it against the surface with her thorax ; it remains stuck hard 
by the gummy secretion expelled by the mother during the 
extrusion of the larva. The act accomplished, the fly scuttles 
back to the host. The larvae are soft and rounded, and whitish 
in colour. The exposed part of the skin hardens and darkens 
in about half an hour, but the remainder takes considerably 
longer (Scott, 1916). 

Rodhain and Bequaert (1915) give a similar account for 
Cyclopodia. They state that unless the adults find hosts 
within forty-eight hours, they die ; also that copulation takes 
place on the host. (See also Urich and Scott, P.Z.S. June, 
1922.) 


Strbblid^. 

Antennae two-jointed, inserted in a pit ; palpi short, broad 
and projecting. 

Like the foregoing family, they are parasites on bats, but 
little more appears to be known about them. 

For convenience, another bat parasite may be described 
here. It is less like the Nycteribiid than the Streblid, and 
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has as yet not definitely been allocated to any family. The 
following is an abstract from Muir’s account in 1911. 

Ascodipteron speiserianum is found in the Dutch East Indies. 
The males and females hatch out as normal winged adults. 
The female, on finding a host, burrows into the skin at the 
base of the ear and then casts her legs and wings ; her 
abdomen then develops to an enormous extent, and entirely 
envelops her head and thorax, so that she appears as a bottle- 
shaped grub without legs or head.” The larvae are born 
fully grown and fall to the ground, where they pupate. The 
pupal period is thirty to thirty-one days. 

Braxjlid^. 

Minute, wingless flies, of about 2 mm. in length, found on 
bees. The last tarsal joint has a pair of combs. 

There is only one species, Braula coeca. According to Skaife 
(1921) it is neither parasitic nor pupiparous. He gives the 
following life-history : — Eggs are laid haphazard over the brood- 
combs. They are minute and difficult to see, being covered 
with wax. On either side of the egg is a reticulated flange run- 
. ning lengthways, the two nearly meeting at either extremity. 
The larva on hatching makes its way to a cell containing the 
grub of a bee, and feeds on the food already stocked there. 
It has a typical muscoid form, and is metapneustic. The 
puparium is white and the pupa may be seen through the 
transparent larval skin. On emergence, the adult makes its 
way on to a bee. ^ 

The food of the adult appears to be honey. This it obtains 
from the mouth of the bee, which it stimulates in some way 
to release a drop. 

Skaife, Braula coeca'' — Boy. Soc. S. Af., vol. x, No. 1 
(1921). 
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Antennae three -jointed, in a groove ; eyes simple when 
present ; mouth -parts adapted for piercing and forming 
a tube for the suction of blood ; the thorax with three 
movable segments ; all coxae and epimera of metathorax 
well developed ; wings absent ; metamorphosis complete. 

Pleas are small, bilaterally flattened insects, well known to 
the layman on account of the irritation of their bite and their 
ubiquity. They lead a more or less parasitic existence on 
warm-blooded vertebrates, none being exempt from their 
attentions, unless it be the 
monkey tribe. 

For the most part they are 
about one-eighth of an inch in 
length, though one form from 
the New World is more than 
twice this size. In colour they 
are a chestnut brown. 

The body is provided with 
regular sets of spines pointing 
backwards, a formation which 
greatly assists its passage 
through the hairy or feathery 
forest of the host’s integu- 
ment. Fleas are renowned for 
their powers of leaping, and in 
this respect the human flea, Pulex irrifans, holds the record 
in the group. 

The head is fixed broadly on to the thorax. In profile it 
is somewhat triangular, but rounded from front to vertex. 
There may be a simple eye on either side, but it is absent in 
many forms. Above the eye lies the antenna, sunk in a groove 
pointing downwards and backwards. It has three joints, the 
third being larger than the other two, rounded and complex. 

The mouth-parts iuclude the maxilla, a triangular plate on 
each side of the oral opening ; a pair of four-jointed maxillary 
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Fig. 159 . — Xenopsylla cheopis ^ . 
(X 25.) 
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palps ; a stiff, piercing labrum ; a pair of serrated mandibles, 
which together with the labrum pierce the skin of the host and 
form a tube through which the blood is sucked ; a median 
labium, situated posteriorly to the piercing organs, depending 
from which is a pair of labial palps, consisting of a variable 
number of joints. The labium and the palps are shaped so 
that they can sheathe the piercing organs and form the 
rostrum. 

The head is armed with rows of bristles directed backwards. 
Some forms show a row of short, stout spines on the lower edge 
of the gena, forming the genal comb. 

The three sections of the thorax are not fused together, a 
rare feature in insects. The pronotum sometimes bears a 
row of stout spines similar to the genal comb ; this is the 
pronotal comb. The prosternum is pushed forward beneath 
the head, causing the front pair of legs to appear as if they 
sprung from the head. The epimerum of the metathorax is 
strongly developed and is a noteworthy feature of the group. 

The abdomen is compactly buUt of ten segments. The 
sternite of the first segment is absent, owing perhaps to the 
great development of the epimerum of the metathorax. On 
the dorsum of the seventh segment may be one or more 
pairs of setae known as the antepygidial bristles, which are 
used in taxonomy. The last three segments are modified to 
form the sexual apparatus. The eighth segment is small and 
may be telescoped under the seventh. The ninth segment 
bears on each side a sensory plate, the pygidium, behind which, 
in the male, is' a pair of complex claspers. In the female this 
is replaced by a conical projection, the stylet, which bears 
upon it a tuft of bristles. The tenth segment is internal. 

Alimentary canal. The pharynx has strong muscles 
attached to it, enabling it to suck up blood through the pro- 
boscis. Into the anterior end of the phar3mx a tube opens, 
through which a secretion passes from the four salivary glands 
and ducts. Behind the pharynx is the oesophagus, communi- 
cating with the proventriculus, a somewhat pear-shaped 
structure, narrow in front and broad posteriorly. This organ 
is provided internally with a solid basket-work of chitinous 
rods, directed backwards. It functions as a valve, preventing 
the contents of the stomach from passing in a forward direction 
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when the pharynx is at work. At the posterior end of the 
stomach enter the four Malpighian tubules. From here the 
short intestine leads to the posterior opening of the alimentary 
canal ; there are six rectal glands attached close to the anus. 

The nervous system is primitive in type. The two lobes of 
the supra-oesophageal ganglion are distinctly separated and 
joined to the two lobes of the sub-oesophageal ganglion by a 
commissure on each side of the oesophagus. There follows a 
chain of three thoracic and seven abdominal ganglia, the first 
six of the latter being all the same size, and the seventh being 
larger. 

Reproductive system. In the female there are eight ovarian 
tubes on each side. The spermathecse are U -shaped and well 
chitinized, and may easily be seen in cleared preparations. 
The male lias a pair of testes. The penis and sheath are com- 



Fig. 160. — ^Pulicid Larva. (x 18.) 

(Based on Bacot and Eidewood.) 


plex and curved upwards and backwards, strongly chitinized 
and easily seen in cleared preparations. The sexes are easily 
distinguished by the shape of the abdomen, the males appearing 
to be turned up at the posterior end, the pygidium facing 
upwards ; in the female, the contour of the last few segments 
curves downwards, the pygidium facing backwards. 

Fleas lay their eggs in the neighbourhood of their hosts — 
in nests, lairs in various localities, on the ground, in dwelling- 
houses, etc. The eggs are smooth and white. The shell is 
broken open by the larva by means of a tooth -like process on 
the head, which structure disappears after the first moult. 

The larva is white, legless, and bears long bristles on the 
segments, of which there are thirteen, in addition to the head. 
It is very active, and is assisted m locomotion by a pair of 
downward-poiating processes on the last segment. It feeds 
on organic debris, which includes the faeces of adult fleas, thus 
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accountiiig for tlie presence of blood in the intestine, so often 
observed. The internal anatomy closely resembles that of 
the adult, but there are no rectal glands. The pupa is free, 
and is found inside a cocoon spun by the larva and covered 
with grains of sand, etc. 

The authority on systematics is Rothschild, and on bionomics 
Bacot. Their many works should be consulted. 

Sarcopsyxlid^. 

Chigoes, Jiggers. 

Rostrum long, weakly chitinized, the labial palps having 
but one or two segments ; the genal edge of the head produced 
downwards behind the maxillae into a triangular process ; 
the thoracic tergites together shorter than the first abdominal 
tergite ; eyes always present. 

Many of the forms in this family remain attached to the 
host after the manner of ticks, the mouth-parts being directed 
more or less forward. The mandibles are well developed and 
serrated for such fixation, the labial palps lying upwards in 
this position. The abdomen of the female swells up consider- 
ably, often to an enormous size. In those forms which do 
not attach themselves permanently to the host, the labial palps 
point downwards while feeding. 

One of the commonest forms is Derrmtofliyllus penetrans, 
a native of Mexico, West Indies, and tropical South America. 
It was introduced to Africa during the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century, and has now reached Madagascar. 

PULICID^. 

Fleas. 

Rostrum well chitinized ; the labial palps with at least four 
joints ; the thoracic tergites together longer than the first 
abdominal tergite. 

The fleas of this family need no general description, being 
known to all as to their size, shape, colour and powers of 
leaping and biting. One finds them everywhere. 
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This group contains the great majority of the mammalian 
and avian fleas. The life-history of all, so far as is known, 
runs more or less on the same lines. 

The eggs are laid in the neighbourhood of the host, in its 
lair or in its nest. The incubation period may last some days, 
say from two to ten. The active larval stage is very variable. 
Bacot (1914) gives the following figures : Oeratophyllus fasciatus 
(the cat-flea), 15-114 days; Pulex irriians (the human flea), 
9-202 days ; Xenopsylla cheopis (the rat-flea), 12-84 days ; 
Ctenocephalus canis (the dog-flea), 11-142 days. Cold has 
considerable effect in protracting the active life, but this author 
points out that the individual variations in longevity from 
the same batch of eggs is very marked. 

When the cocoon is spun there is a resting stage in the larval 
condition before pupation, and there may also be an imaginal 
resting stage before emergence. Bacot (ibid.), gives the follow- 
ing figures for the total duration from spinning the cocoon to 
emergence : P. irritans, 7-239 days ; X, cheopis, 7-182 days ; 
Ct. canis, 7-354 days. The cocoon is a protection both against 
drought and against wet. The same authority gives the 
following figures for maximum longevity in the adult : C, 
fasciains, 106 days (fed), 95 days (unfed) ; P. irriians, 513 days 
(fed), 125 days (unfed) ; X. cheopis, 100 days (fed), 38 days 
(unfed) ; Ct. canis, 234 days (fed), 58 days (unfed.) Thus the 
total length of life from the egg to the death of the adult may 
be several months, even if the adult can get no food. 

As a rule fleas prefer one species of host to feed on ; but in 
case of necessity, or for some other reason, they may suck the 
blood of others. Pulex irriians, besides being the natural 
parasite on man, apparently occurs naturally on badgers in 
Europe and on skunks in North America as well. 

The economic importance of the family lies in the ability 
of the rat-flea, Xenopsylla cheopis, to transmit plague from rats 
to man and from man to man. For a long time there was 
much speculation as to the mechanism of infection. It was 
at length found that after the flea had taken in plague bacilli 
with the blood, a solid plug of culture of the germs gradually 
formed in the proventriculus. When next attempting to suck 
blood the flea, of course, was unable to do^so, and its frantic 
efforts to appease its hunger forced a little of the culture 
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through the mouth and into the wound. According to Hall 
(1915) Ct. canis and P. irritans msij also transmit plague. 

Besides plague, Laveran and Nicolle (1913) regard as proven 
that both P. irritans and Ctenocephalus serraticeps transmit 
Leishmania infantum, the parasite of Kala-azar, to children 
and dogs in the Mediterranean region. The tapeworm Dipy- 
lidium caninum is carried by Ct. canis. 

EchidnopTiaga gallinacea is another pest, the host being the 
domestic fowl. Known as the ‘ ' sticktight ” flea, it is more 
stationary in habit than those previously mentioned. The 
females, having once plunged their mouth-parts into the host, 
remain fixed in that position. The males are more restless 
and move about from time to time. Both sexes favour the 
head region. According to Illingworth (1916), the length of 
the life-cycle is three to four weeks. The same authority 
found that the imago might live from eight to thhty days 
without a host ; on the other hand, if removed from a bird 
after a feed, it succumbed quickly. No eggs are laid until 
blood has been consumed. 

Fleas are difficult to deal with ; on animals a mmeral oil 
emulsion is best or the powdered root of the Sweet Flag (Acorus 
calamus), which has a specific action on fleas (^de Liston). For 
clearing buildings, washing down with miscible mmeral or tar 
oil is possible or fumigation with hydrocyanic acid gas. 


Ceratopsyllid^. 

Head with a flap on each side of the frontal oral corner ; 
often with a comb on the abdomen. 

The species have been described by Rothschild and others, 
but there do not appear to be any records of their bionomics. 
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Two pairs of wings of almost equal size, hyaline and with 
few veins ; mouth-parts always provided with mandibles, 
the maxillae and labium usually formed into a lapping tongue. 
Metamorphosis complete. 

The colour scheme in the Hymenoptera is very varied. 
Warning colours predominate in the Aculeata, such as wasps, 
hornets, bees, etc., the colours there being usually black 
combined with bands and spots of red or yellow. 

Many harmless forms also exhibit these colours ; Sirex 
gigas, a large insect conspicuously banded with yellow and 
black, is a good example. There are numbers of harmless 
saw-flies and Ichneumons which have a similar colour scheme. 
Aggressive mimicry is well developed in some forms : Psiihyrus 
rupestris, a cuckoo-bee, bears an extraordinary resemblance to 
its host Bombus lajoidarius, the colour and size of the two bees 
being almost identical. 

On the other hand, the slender, wasp-like Nomada ruficornis — 
another cuckoo-bee which lives at the expense of Andrena 
fulva — bears not the slightest resemblance to its host, which 
is covered all over with a thick coat of orange-brown hairs. 

Metallic colours are found in many of the Chrysidce, Ves- 
poidea, Sphecoidea, and Chalcidoidea. Cryptic colours are 
seldom to be seen, as few birds or insectivorous mammals care 
to attack Hymenoptera. 

The size varies considerably ; some of the Mymaridce (Ghaloi- 
doidea) are among the smallest insects known, many being less 
than 1 mm long. The largest Hymenoptera seldom exceed 
two inches in length ; this measurement, of course, excludes 
Pelecinus, which, though small, has an abnormally long 
abdomen, and also those Ichneumons which possess ovi- 
positors some four inches long. 

Hymenoptera are with few exceptions diurnal insects ; 
Ophion luteus {Ichneumonidce) often comes to light, as also do 
some winged ants. The hornet {Vespa crabro) remains active 
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after dusk and patronizes the Lepidopterist’s '' sugar ” patches, 
much to the annoyance of collectors, and in the tropics 
Xylocopa works by moonlight. The Hymenoptera are dis- 
tributed throughout the temperate and tropical regions of the 
world. In many cases the European fauna is greater than that 
of the tropics. Some Tenthredinidce have been recorded from 
Spitzbergen, an island well within the Arctic circle. 

The head is moderately large, free from the thorax and 
fairly mobile ; the mandibles, which are always present, vary 
in shape, but are usually toothed ; in many bees they are 
spatulate and form excellent organs for moulding wax, mud, 
etc. The maxillae are sheath-like, consisting of a basal portion 
(stipes) and an apical outer lobe (galea) ; the inner lobe of the 
maxilla (lacinia) tends to become obsolete. The maxillary 
palp is usually well developed, being two- to six- jointed. 

The labium is a somewhat complicated organ, though the 
essential parts can be readily traced ; this organ reaches its 
highest development in the bees. There is a long hypopharynx, 
sometimes bilobed, flanked by the outer lobes of the labium 
(paraglossae). On the outer side of the paraglossse lie the 
labial palps, which are usually four-jointed ; the inner lobes 
of the labium are frequently vestigial or absent. 

Compound eyes and three ocelli are generally present in 
the adult Hymenoptera. The ocelli are absent in female 
Mutillidce, and eyes are altogether wanting in some worker 
ants, the male Blastophaga {Chalcidoidea) and larvae of 
Petiolata. 

The antennae are of moderate length and often elbowed, 
i.e. with a long basal joint (scape), the flagellum or remaining 
joints being each much shorter and proceeding at an angle 
to the scape. The antennae are usually filiform, but the males 
of Lophyrus {Tenthredinidce) have feathered antennae not 
unlike those of male Saturniid moths. Some remarkable 
antennae are to be found in the Chalcidoidea. 

The wings, four in number, have no scales, though small 
hairs are frequently present ; the number of nervures and cells 
varies enormously. In most of the Hymenoptera there is a 
small pigmented area on the costal margin termed the 
stigma. The hind-wings are connected to the fore-wings by 
a series of hooks which catch on to a fold in the inner 
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margin of the fore- wings. Not infrequently wings are 
absent or vestigial in one or both sexes. 

The legs are of the normal running type, but a few remark- 
able modifications are to be found ; the anterior tarsi in the 
DryinidcB form a pincer in the female, and the basal tarsal 
joints of the posterior pair of legs in the Apoidea are expanded 
to form a pollen basket. 

The trochanters are often divided in the Serphoidea and 
/ chneumonoidea . 



(a.) = leg of Vespid. (6.) = leg of Ichneumonid. 


The thoracic segments are large and somewhat complicated ; 
the prothorax frequently extends back to the tegulse ; this 
character is very important and is largely used in classification. 
The most remarkable feature in the thorax is the ‘‘ median 
segment ” or '' propodeon ; this is really the first abdominal 
segment of the larva, but in the adult has become part of the 
thorax. The point of attachment of the first abdominal 
segment (really the second abdominal segment) to the median 
segment is used for classification purposes. 
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The abdomen is of various shapes and frequently very 
flexible. The number of segments varies, but in the Aculeata 
there are six in the female and seven in the male. 

The males can always be distinguished from the females 
by the absence of the ovipositor ; this organ may take the 
form of a saw, a sting, or a simple styliform ovipositor. The 
ovipositor is formed from the gonapophyses of the eighth 
abdominal segment and one gonapophysis of the ninth 
abdominal segment. The sting itself consists of two barbed 
darts which can slide up and down within a sheath ; when the 
sting is employed both darts and sheath penetrate the skin. 



IW 

Fig. 162. — ^Diagram of Thorax of Vespa to show Median Segment. 

Pro. = pronotnm. Meso. *= mesonotum. Meta. «= metanotmn. Scut. == scutellum. 
MS. = median segment. Teg* *= tegula. IW *= insertion of wings. H = head. 


the former being driven deeper into the wound ; at the same 
time poison from the poison sac runs down grooves in the 
darts and enters the wound. 

In many bees the eyes of the male are very large and meet 
on the vertex, and in most of the Aculeata the antennae of the 
female are twelve- jointed, those of the male being thirteen- 
joint ed. 

In the male the appendages of the ninth and tenth abdominal 
segments constitute what is known as the genital armature. 
This apparatus consists of two pairs of forceps, each attached 
to a basal portion ; the outer pair are called the stipites (sing, 
stipes) and are attached to the cardo* The inner pair or 
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sagittce are correspondingly attached to the spatha ; in the 
Vespidce and Eumeniace the sagittse are generally united. 
The characters of the male genitalia are extensively used 
for the determination of species, especially among the 
Aculeates. 

For further information see Saunders’s article on the Terminal 
Segments of Aculeate Hymerooptera, Trans. Ent. Soc. London 
(1884). 

The alimentary canal is of the normal type. The queens 
and workers of the social forms have the power of regurgitating 
honey, animal juices, etc., from the crop in order to feed their 
young. The nervous system is well developed, especially in 
wasps, bees, and ants. There are two large cephalic ganglia 
and two or three thoracic, the abdominal ganglia being two 
to seven in number. Tenthredinid larvae have seven abdominal 
ganglia, and the larvae of Apoidea have eight. 

In the imago the hive-bee (Apis) has five abdominal ganglia 
in the worker, the queen and male having only four ; Bombus 
workers and queens have six, the male five ; Vespa workers 
have five, the males and queens six. 

The tracheal system is normal ; the position of the spiracles 
is sometimes used in the classification of the parasitic Hymenop- 
tera. In many forms, especially Apoidea, there is an air bladder 
in the abdomen, the expanded main tracheal trunk. 

Salivary glands are usually well developed ; they are used 
by the larvae for the production of silk for the cocoon, and by 
some adult forms (Vespidoe, etc.) for the secretion of a cement 
for strengthening the nesting materials. The spinnerets in 
the larvae of Tenthredinidce are situated in the labium. 

In some Apoidea, wax is secreted on plates on the 
abdominal segments by unicellular glands; these glands 
reach their highest development in the hive-bee [Apis 
mellifica). 

The reproductive system is complex ; the number of egg- 
tubes in the female on each side varies considerably. Digger- 
wasps have only three egg-tubes, whereas Apis has about five 
hundred. Sperm athecae are present and are well developed 
in those insects which pair in the autumn and pass the winter 
in a state of inactivity. 

A full account of the anatomy, both internal and external 
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of the hive-hee is contained in Cheshire’s Bees and Bee-keeping, 
2 vols. 

The eggs are rather elongate on the whole, and in some cases 
are stalked. In the '' digger wasps ” and the Eumenidce the 
stalk is short, the egg being suspended from the roof of the 
cell ; in Biorhiza apiera {Cynipidm) the stalk is long, though 
the purpose of the stalk in this case is somewhat obscure. 
The number of eggs laid by an individual female varies 
immensely. The '' digger wasps ” only lay about thirty eggs, 
while in the other extreme Vespa lays about 20,000 per annum. 

Polyembryony, i.e. the production of several larvae from one 
egg, is known to occur in one family of the CJialcidoidea. The 
form of the larvae varies considerably. The larvae of the 
TenthredinidcB, which usually feed openly on plants, bear 
a great resemblance to Lepidopterous caterpillars in being 
cylindrical, thirteen-segmented and provided with three pairs 
of thoracic legs and a number of transitory pro-legs on the 
abdominal segments. The larvae of the Cephidce and Siricidce 
are also free-living, but feed in the stems of plants or in solid 
timber where eificient organs of locomotion are not an essen- 
tial factor for their development. In the Petiolaia, however, 
the larvae are vermiform and comparatively helpless, being 
dependent for food on a gall formation, the tissues of a host, 
or food brought or stored by the parent insects. These larvae, 
though legless, have a distinct head and mouth-parts. When 
mature the larvae in most cases spin a silken cocoon in which 
to pupate ; many larvae of Cynipidce do not spin a cocoon, 
but pupate in the cavity of the gall. The pupae are free, 
i.e. the legs, wings, and antennae, though covered with the 
pupal skin, hang free from the rest of the body. 

The food of both larvae and adults is also extremely varied ; 
the following table will show the food habits of some typical 
Hymenopiera in the larval and adult stages : 


Cephidce 

Tenthredinidce 

Siricidce 

Cynipidce 


Larva. 
Stem-borer 
Leaves, fruit, etc. 

Wood 

Galls — some parasitic 


Imago. 

Visits flowers. 
Pollen, some 
carnivorous. 

Visits flowers. 
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Chalcidoidea . 

I cJineumonidce 
Mutillidce 

Scoliidce, SpTiecoidea, 
Pom2>ilidm 
Ves^pidce 
Apoidea (some) 
Formicidce 


Larva. Imago. 

Parasitic (some eat seeds) — 

,, . . . Visits flowers. 

5> • * • )J 

Paralysed insects stored 
by parent 

Plant juice and insects Same as larva. 
Honey and pollen . ,, ,, 

Omnivorous . . ,, ,, 


The Tenthredinidce, Cephidce^ and Siricidce hibernate as 
full-fed larvae, though many Siricidce take more than one 
year to complete their development. The Cynipidce usually 
remain as larvae in the galls, but one species, BiorMza aptera, 
actually emerges in November. Most of the parasitic and 
aculeate Hymenoptera hibernate as adults ; the female sex 
alone is often the survivor, the males dying off in autumn. 
Both sexes of Andrena (Apoidea) hibernate in the larval 
burrow ; though they actually emerge from the pupa in 
autumn, the insects do not fly till April. 

Very few birds will eat Hymenoptera, with the exception of 
the cuckoo, a bird which apparently delights in such unpalat- 
able insects as Tenthredinid larvae and hairy Lepidopterous 
caterpillars. The Acvleaia are usually left alone for obvious 
reasons. 

Many of the Sessilivenires are attacked by the hosts of 
parasitic Hymenoptera, which in turn suffer from hyper- 
parasites. 

Dalla Torre has catalogued the known species in Catalogue 
Hymenopterorum, 1892-1902. Most of the families have been 
monographed in Genera Insectorum, chiefly by Konow, Eaeffer, 
Dalla Torre, and Sz^pligeti. 

There are about 4,000 species recorded from Britain ; 
Saunders has described the British Aculeata (Trans. Ent. Soc. 
London, 1880, 1882, 1884). 

The Hymenoptera do not contain many serious pests ; the 
Sessilivenires, Phytophagous Chalcidoidece and some Formicidce 
are the main groups on the black list. On the other hand, 
there are numerous beneficial insects ; these are the Parasitic 
Hymenoptera, which destroy enormous numbers of caterpillars 
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and apMdes, and the digger wasps ” and Eumenidce, which 
catch various kinds of insects for their yonng. 

The social wasps (Vespidce) also destroy large numbers of 
caterpillars and flies, but are sometimes troublesome when 
they turn their attention to ripe fruit. A few tropical species 
of ants are useful in clearing houses of Termites, rats, and 
other vermin. Among the most useful of insects are the 
flower- visiting bees, as they probably pollinate more flowers 
than all the other flower-visiting insects put together. 

Finally there is the hive-bee {Apis mellifica), which furnishes 
mankind with both honey and wax. 

The classification of the Hymenoptera has been undergoing 
radical changes recently, ten super-families or groups having 
been formed. Under the old scheme of classification the 
Petiolata were divided into three groups, viz. : Parasitica^ 
Tubulifera {Chrysidce only), and Aculeata, The Parasitica was 
not a natural group ; they were not all parasitic in habits, as 
they contained the Cynipidce and of course the Phytophagous 
Chalcids. Moreover the structural characters of the Parasitica 
vary inter se to a considerable extent. 

The old terms Sessilivenires and Petiolata will be retained 
here, as they form two very sharply defined divisions of the order. 
The Hymenoptera may now be classified as follows : 

A. SESSILIVENTRES. 

No marked constriction at the base of the abdomen. 
Thorax and abdomen approximately equal in breadth. 

Super-family or Group I. Tenthredinoidea. 

Diagnosis as for Sessilivenires. Four Families — 
Cephidce, Siricidce, Oryssidce, Tenthredinidce. 

B. PETIOLATA. 

Deep constriction at base of first abdominal segment 
(apparently iSrst abdominal segment) conspicuously 
separating the abdomen from the thorax. 

II. Cynipoidea. 

Body laterally compressed. Trochanters undivided ; 
stigma absent, wings and tegulae sometimes absent. 
One Family — Cynipidce, 
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III. Serphoidea. 

Small. Usually winged, but venation reduced. First 
abdominal segment not elbowed. Two Families — 
Proctoirypidce, Pelecinidoe. 

IV. Chalcidoidea. 

Small insects ; antennae elbowed. Usually winged ; 
wings with usually only one longitudinal nervure. 
Pronotum not reaching tegulae ; ovipositor not terminal. 
Frequently metallic. Twenty Families — (see p. 491). 

V. Ichneumonoidm, 

Trochanters usually divided. First abdominal seg- 
ment elbowed. Cutting edge of mandibles turned 
outwards, their tips usually neither meeting nor over- 
lapping when the mandibles are flexed towards the 
mouth. Five Families — Ichnettmonidce, Braconidce, 
Emniidce, Sicphanidce, Trigon olidce, 

VI. CJirysidoidea. 

Hairs simple, not branched or plumose. Abdomen 
with three segments visible from above ; segments 
beyond third, hidden. One Family — Chrysidce, 

VII. Vespoidea, 

Wings usually well developed. Hairs simple. Prono- 
tum reaching tegulae. Trochanters undivided. Cutting 
edge of mandibles turned inwards, their tips meeting 
or overlapping when mandibles are flexed towards the 
mouth. Ten Families — Bethylidce, Dryinidce, Scoliidoe, 
Sapygidce, Mutillidce, TJiynnidae, Pompilidce, Eumenidce, 
Vespidce, Masaridce. 

VIII. Sphecoidea. 

Pronotum not reaching tegulae ; posterior legs short. 
Fourteen Famihes — (see p. 513). 

IX. Apoidea. 

Dorsal hairs branched or plumose. Hind tarsi 
dilated. Seventeen Families — (see p. 516). 
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X. Formicoidea, 

First abdominal segment (sometimes also the second) 
forming a knot or scale strongly differentiated from 
the remaining abdominal segments. One Family — 
FormicidcB. 

Groups VII, VIII, IX, and X constitute the old division 
Acnleata, 


Group I. TENTHREDINOIDEA 

All the families in this group constitute the Sessiliventres 
and may at once be distinguished from all other Hymenoptera 
by the broad attachment of the abdomen to the thorax. Four 



Fig. 163. — Larva of Tenthredinid (NemaPus ribesii). 


families will be dealt with in this work, though many sub- 
families have been raised to family rank ; however, as these 
four families are very distinct, both in structure and habits, 
it will not be necessary to study their sub-families. 

With one exception (Oryssidce) the members of this group 
are phytophagous in the larval state, and of considerable 
economic importance. 

The Tenthredinoidea are widely distributed all over the 
world, but are more abundant in temperate regions than in 
the tropics. 


Cephid^. 

Stem Saw-flies. 

Prothorax long, free ; fore tibiae with one spine. Ovi- 
positor short, external. 

Cephidce are widely distributed throughout the temperate 
regions ; they have been found in North America, Mexico, 
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Japan, Britain, Sweden, and the Continent from Spain to 
Russia. 

Stem saw-flies are rather slender, fragile insects, tisually 
blackish, marked with yellow bands and spots. The wings are 
iridescent in the male and dull in the female. The antennae are 
eighteen- to thirty- jointed, the first two joints being short and 
thick, the remainder slender, but gradually thickening towards 
the apex. The mouth-parts are rather weak ; the labium is 
three-lobed and bears a four- jointed palp. The maxillary 
palpi are six- jointed. 

The female deposits her eggs by means of her ovipositor in 
the stems of wheat, grass, etc. The egg hatches in about a 
week to an elongate footless maggot which at once commences 
to tunnel up and down inside the stem till mature, when it 
burrows down to the lowest part of the stem and spins a silken 
cocoon in which it passes the winter. The larva pupates in 
spring, the adult flies emerging in June, when they may be seen 
frequenting Umbelliferous flowers. 

Besides grasses and wheat, Cephidoe have been bred from 
oak, willow, reeds, and brambles. 

Ichneumons have been recorded as parasitizing Cephidce, 
l)ut not to cause any appreciable reduction in their numbers. 

Cameron has dealt with the British species in his Monograph 
of the British Phytophagous Hymenoptem, published by the 
Ray Society in 1890. The Cephidce have also been mono- 
graphed by F. W. Konowin Genera Insectormrij'F^.BQ. 27 (1905). 

There are nine British species recorded, but only about two 
are common. 

Stem saw-flies do considerable damage to wheat in America 
and on the Continent. The most destructive species are 
Oephus pygmmus in Europe and Cephus occidentalis — the 

Western Grain Saw-fly — ^in U.S.A. and Canada. 

The damage is done by the larvae tunnelling in the stems, 
with the result that the ears bear few grains. A slight wind 
is quite sufficient to break the stems of wheat when they 
are infested with larvae. 

The control measures usually adopted are : 

1. Burning the stubble after the corn has been cut, so as 
to destroy the larvae in the lowest part of the stalk. 

2. Deep ploughing, to destroy the hibernating larv^. 

1 1 
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3. Aiter harrowing, collecting the stubble in heaps and 
burning it. 

Cephus pygmceus does not do much damage in Britain, but 
on the Continent it is regarded as a serious pest. 


SiRICID.®. 

Wood-borers, Wood-wasps. 

Ovipositor long. Anterior tibiae with one spur ; integu- 
ment hard and strong. 

Siricidce are widely distributed, being found in Europe, 
North America, India, Malay Archipelago, and South America. 

These insects are usually large and thick-set ; they are black 
or metallic, sometimes banded and marked with yellow. The 
head is globular in shape ; the antennae are moderately long, 
filiform, and inserted between the eyes. The mandibles are 
strong and tridentate. The prothorax is well developed and 
the mesothorax has a transverse line in front of the scutel- 
lum. The females are provided with a strong projecting 
ovipositor. 

The eggs of Sircx are laid in the wood of various coniferous 
trees, especially larch, pine, and spruce. The larvse, which 
are cylindrical and yellowish-white in colour, bore galleries 
through the solid wood. When mature, they pupate at the 
end of a gallery close to the outer surface, so that the imago 
may readily force its way to the exterior of the tree. 

Rhyssa persvasoria {Ichneumonidce) is parasitic on the 
larvae of Sirex in Britain. By some unknown means the 
parasite locates the burrow of its host in the wood and thrusts 
its slender ovipositor through the sofid timber. 

The Siricidce have been monographed by E. W. Konow, 
in Oenera Insectorum, Ease. 28 (1905), and the British species 
by Cameron (see Cephidee). 

There are four British species — Sirex gigas, 8. juvencus, and 
two species of Xiphydria. Several Continental and American 
species have been recorded in Britain, but have probably been 
imported in timber and furniture. 

It may be mentioned here that Xiphydria and allied genera 
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have been placed in a separate family — Xiphydriidce. Here, 
however, they are retained in Siricidce. 

Sirex is not sufficiently common in Britain to cause any 
serious damage, but on the Continent the damage to the pine 
forests is very serious. It is, moreover, a very difficult pest to 
control. Fallen trees should be removed and burnt, as they 
are often infested with larvae. The exit holes made by the 
insects will afford a ready means of determining whether a 
tree is attacked or not. 


Oryssid^. 

Antennae placed below level of the eyes and immediately 
over the mandibles. Anterior tarsi three -jointed in the 
female and five -jointed in the male. Front tibiae with one 
spur ; mandibles without teeth ; female with ovipositor. 

At present very little is known of the habits of Oryssidce, 
but it has been proved that Oryssus occidentalis is parasitic 
on the larvae of wood-boring Bupresiidce, 

Oryssus abi'eiioins is the only species which is found in 
England, but it is very rare. 

The family has been monographed in Genera Insectorum, 
Fasc. 28, by F. W. Konow ; evidence of the parasitic habits 
of Oryssus appeared in the Proceedings of the Entomological 
Society of Washington, voL XIX (1917), by Burke and Eohwer. 

TeNTHREBINID JE. * 

Saw-flies. 

Pronotum small. Anterior tibiae with two spurs. Female 
provided with a saw. 

This is a widely distributed group, being found in nearly 
every quarter of the globe, but they are more commonly found 
in the northern temperate regions than in the tropics. Several 
species have been recorded from Iceland and Spitzbergen. 

Saw-flies are moderate-sized insects, rather heavily built. 
The abdomen is broadly attached to the thorax. The antennae 
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are three- to forty-jointed. The ovipositor of the female takes 
the form of a saw, and is usually concealed. The mandibles 

are short and thick ; the 
maxillae have two lobes and 
a six- jointed palp ; the labial 
palps are four- jointed. The 
wings are frequently iride- 
scent or smoky ; in one 
species the female is apter- 
ous. 

The eggs are laid in the 
tissues of the food-plant, 
either in the leaf or in the 
petiole. The larvae hatch 
out and rapidly devour 
the leaves. Some species 
make galls, notably Nematus 
gallicola on willow leaves, others are leaf -miners, but the 
majority of saw-fly larvae feed openly on the leaves after the 



Fig. 


1 64. — Tenthredinidas- 
Saw-fly. 


-Saws of a 


Fig. 166. — Tenthredo mesormlus. ( X 3.) 

manner of Lepidopterous larvae. Saw-fly larvae differ from 
Lepidopterous caterpillars by possessing six to eight pairs 
of pro-legs, whereas caterpillars never have more than five 
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pairs. When mature, the larvse usually burrow into the soil 
and spin silken cocoons in which they pupate. There are 
frequently two broods produced in the year, but the winter 
is always passed in the larval stage in the cocoon and not 
as pupae. The adult flies appear in June, and where there is 
a second brood, in July and August. Many species are pollen- 
feeders, but others are carnivorous, especially those belonging 
to the genus Tenthredo. Parthenogenesis often occurs, males 
or females, or more rarely both sexes, being produced from 
unfertilized eggs. 

The larvae of Tenthredinidce are frequently parasitized by 
Tachinidce, Ichneumonidce^ and 
Chalcidce, Many species are 
distasteful to birds, but cuckoos 
have been observed to feed on 
the larvae of Nematm ribesii. 

This species is also attacked 
by wasps {Vespa). 

The Tenthredinidce have been 
monographed in Genera Insect- 
orum, Ease. 29 (1905), by F. W. 

Konow, and the British species 
have been described by 
Cameron. 

There are about 2,000 species 
known, of which nearly 400 
are found in Britain. 

The economic importance of 
the Tenthredinidce is consider- 
able ; the larvae do much damage by defoliating trees and crops, 
while a few species attack apples, pears, and plums : Hoplo- 
campa testudinea, the “Apple-fruit Saw-fly,” is a notable 
example of the latter class. 

Among the leaf-eaters the cosmopolitan turnip saw-fly, 
Athalia spinarum, and the currant saw-fly, Nematus ribesii^ 
are worthy of mention. Lophyrus pini and Nematus erichsoni 
often cause serious damage to pine and larch plantations 
respectively. 

The measures adopted for control necessarily vary according 
to the species in question and the prevalence of the pest. 



Fig. 166. — ^Head of Lophyrus 
Rufus 
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In small gardens and orchards the larvae may be hand- 
picked : this is an efficient method, as the larvae are easily seen 
and are often markedly gregarious. 

By turning over the soil under the trees in winter, many of 
the hibernating larvae are exposed and either die from exposure 
or are eaten by birds. An alternative method is to dig the 
cocoons deeper into the soil, so as to prevent the perfect insects 
emerging in spring : these cultural methods are perhaps the 
most satisfactory, though arsenical sprays have been used with 
some success. 


Group II. CYNIPOIDEA 

Body laterally compressed ; trochanters undivided ; 
stigma absent ; wings and tegulae sometimes absent. 

Three families have been recognized, but the classification 
adopted by Kieffer and Dalla Torre in Genera Insectorum will 
be adopted here, viz. : One family, Cynipidee, with eight 
sub -families. 


Cynipid^. 

Gall- wasps. 

Small to minute insects, seldom exceeding 5 mm. in length ; 
the fore- wing with no stigma and not more than five closed 
cells ; hind- wing with two or three nervures. Antennae 
straight with less than sixteen joints. The pronotum 
reaches the insertion of the fore -wings. 

Cynipidee are widely distributed throughout the world but 
are more in evidence in the northern temperate zones, especially 
where the oak is to be found. 

The antennae are not elbowed and are always less than 
sixteen- jointed ; the male usually has one, sometimes two, 
joints more than the female. The wings are rather sparsely 
veined and never have a stigma ; the margin of the wings 
may be fringed with hairs and sometimes the surface is 
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The mandibles are short and strong, and usually toothed. 
The labium is entire and truncated. The maxillae have an 
outer lobe and a four- to five-jointed palp, but the inner lobe 
is absent. The trochanters are not divided. 

The females lay their stalked eggs in the cambium tissues 
of plants. In due course the larva hatches out, and the 
formation of the gall commences. The larvae are fleshy, 
whitish in colour, and have no legs. The mature larvae do 
not spin cocoons, but pupate within the gall, and the perfect 
insect finally bores its way out of the gall. So far as is known 
the adults do not feed much, nor do they fly very far. When 
alarmed many species feign death in order to escape their 
enemies. The galls are to be found on many kinds of vegeta- 
tion, though the majority are to be foimd on the oak. Closely 
allied species of Ehodites are 
remarkable for the widely 
divergent types of galls that 
they make on rose trees. 

There are several species of 
Cynipidce in which the male is 
unknown, the parthenogenetic 
female alone being represented. 

An alternation of generations 
is fairly common ; the case of 
Biorhiza ajitem and Andricus 
terminalis may be quoted. 

The former, which occurs in («.) = fore-wing. (6.) « wnd-wing. 
autumn, is rather large and 

wingless, and of the female sex only ; these lay their eggs in 
the buds of oak and produce the well-known “ oak-apple ’’ 
which gives rise to the bisexual Andricus terminalis in June. 
Another interesting case is that of Ehodites rosce, which forms 
the common bedeguar ” galls on roses. The male is 
exceedingly rare in compg^irison with the females, which have 
been proved to be parthenogenetic. 

There are three main classes of Cynipidee : 

1. The true gall-makers. 

2. The inquilines or '' guests,’’ which lay their eggs in the 
galls of other species. 

3. Parasites — chiefly attacking Aphides, Diptera, Coleoptera, 
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Sirex, Hemerobius, and also found as hyper-parasites on 

Aphides. . ^ 

The Cynipidce have been divided into eight sub-families, 
of which the most important are the Figitiuce, the Ibctdii^CBj 
and the Cynipince. These sub-families are all based on 
structural characters, but in a general way it may be said that 
the Figitince and the Ibaliince are parasitic and that the 
CynipinoB comprise the gall-makers and inquilines. 

The Cynipidce are parasitized to a great extent by Chalci- 
doidea. The gall-makers are kept in check by the hosts of 
inquiline Cynipidce ; sometimes the inquiline and the original 
gall-insect both reach maturity, but usually the inquiline 
causes the death of the legitimate tenant. 

There are about 180 British species recorded ; the majority 
of the Cynipince are to be found on oak trees throughout the 
country. The Cynipidce have been monographed in Genera 
Insectorum by J. J. Kieffer and K. W. von Dalla Torre, Fasc. 
9 and 10 (1902-1903). The British species are described by 
Cameron in British Phytophagous Hymenoptera, vols. Ill 
and IV. 

Cynipidce are not of great economic importance, except in 
so far as the formation of large numbers of galls interferes 
with the growth and health of the host plant. 

Cynips hollari, '' the Marble Gall,” when numerous, is 
apt to stunt and distort the young oaks. 

Diastrophus turgidus in America forms galls on the roots 
of the raspberry and bramble, and Cynips olece is recorded as 
a pest on olive in Italy. 

Group III. SERPHOIDEA 

Small. Usually winged, but venation reduced. First 
abdominal segment not elbowed. 

Formerly this group was termed Oxyura ” and comprised 
the family Proctotrypidce, According to the latest classifica- 
tion, the Proctotrypidce have been split into seven new families, 
and placed along with the Pelecinidce, to form the Serphoidea. 
The old family name of Proctotrypidce wiU be retained here as 
a whole, and the Pelecinidce will be dealt with separately. 
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Pboctotrypid^. 

Small insects with few or no nervures in the wings. 
Pro thorax reaching back to the tegulae. Ovipositor 
terminal. 

These insects are widely distributed in Europe and North 
America, where they have been studied to some extent. As 
yet little is known of the habits and distribution of the group 
in Africa and Australia and Oriental Asia. 

The antennae are seven- to fifteen-jointed and may be either 
straight or elbowed. The mandibles are usually toothed and 
the maxillae are bilobed and bear a two- to six- jointed palp. 

The venation of the wings varies considerably, the stigma 
being usually well defined, but some species possess no stigma 
and hardly any nervures ; not infrequently the wings are 
absent in one or both sexes. 

The trochanters may be divided or undivided. The 
abdomen is pointed, and often defiexed at the tip. In the 
female, the ovipositor issues from the tip of the abdomen ; 
this character serves to distinguish them from the Chalcidoidea. 

So far as is known the Proototrypidce are aU parasitic in the 
eggs or bodies of insects and spiders. Pupation takes place 
in the egg-shell of their host, or within the dead body of their 
victim. In the case of those species which infest the larvae 
of Coleoptera, the parasites gnaw their way out a certain 
distance before pupating. 

There are several British species recorded. 

The Proototrypidce of North America have been monographed 
by Ashmead (1893). J. J. Kieffer has listed most of the 
families in Genera Insectorum: — GerapJironidce, Ease. 94; 
Serphidoe^PB^BC. Belytidce.PB^Bo. 107 (1910); DiapriidcB, 
Ease. 124 (1911) ; SceUonidee, Ease. 80 (1908) by C. T. Brues, 
with additional notes by Kieffer (1910). 

The Proototrypidce are very beneficial insects, as they are 
parasitic on the most destructive of insects. Platygaster 
herriohii is a parasite of the Hessian fly (Ceoidomyia destructor). 
The following list of families and their hosts will serve to show 
how beneficial these parasites are in reducing the numbers of 
pests. 
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Platygastridoe. 

Parasitic on the larvae of Oecidomyiidce and Tipulidce ; also 
recorded as a hyper-parasite on a Cecidomyiid which was 
parasitic on aphides. This family also attacks Aleurodidce. 

Scelionidce. 

These are all egg parasites. One genus has been recorded 
as parasitizing the eggs of aquatic insects. Species have 
been bred from the eggs of the following insects : — Bomby- 
cidce Noctuidoe, Arctiidce, Oeometridce, Pentatomidce, Aradidce, 
CoreidcBy Pyrrhoooridce, Carabidce, Gryllidce, Acridiidce, and 
spiders. 

Ceraphronidce. 

Parasitic on the larvae of Cecidomyiidce and Aphidce. 
Heloridce. 

Bred from the cocoons of Chrysopidce. 

DiapriidcB. 

Parasitic on larvae of Diptera. 

Belytidce. 

Parasitic on larvae of Diptera. 

Serphidce. 

Bred from larvae of Coleoptera and Diptera living in fungi. 


Pelecinid^, 

Female with a very long abdomen. Trochanters not 
divided. 

Little seems to be known of the habits and distribution of 
this family, but one species, Pelecinus polyturator, is quite 
common in America, where it is parasitic on the larvae of 
cockchafers. 

The female can be at once recognized by the extraordinary 
length of the abdomen, which may be two inches long or more ; 
the male, however, is of normal proportions, 
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Group IV. CHALCIDOIDEA 

Small insects ; antennae elbowed ; usually winged ; wings 
with usually only one longitudinal nervure. Pronotum not 
reaching tegulae. Ovipositor not terminal. Frequently 
metallic. 

This is a very extensive group of Hymenoptera, thousands 
of species being recorded from all parts of the world. 

They were previously all relegated to the family Chalcidce 
{Chalcididce) , but now they are separated into twenty families. 
They are chiefly parasitic and their habits are all more or less 
similar, but special reference will be given to those species 
which are phytophagous. 

The famihes are all based on small structural characters, 
hence it will not be necessary to mention them except those 
likely to come before the notice of the Economic Entomologist. 

The Chalcidoidea may be classified into the following 
families. — Mymaridce, Trichogrammidce, Teimstichidce, Entedon- 
tidce, Eulophidce, Elasmidce, Elachertidce, Pteromalidce, Spalan- 
gidce, Tridymidce, Aphelinidce, Encyrtidce, Signiphoridce, Eupel- 
midce, CalUmomidce, Eurytomidce, Perilampidce, Eucharidce, 
Chalcididm, Leucospidce. 

Chalcids are small insects, frequently ^minute, with the 
exception of Leucospis gigas — and often of bright metallic 
colours. 

The antennae are seven- to thirteen- jointed and elbowed. 
The fore- wings usually have one vein proceeding from the base 
and running parallel with the front margin, then, uniting with 
the costa, it gives off a short and rather thick branch towards 
the middle of the wing. This small branch is sometimes 
forked or clubbed. 

Apterous forms are to be met with in both sexes. 

The parasitic forms attack the eggs, larvae, and pupae of other 
insects, and in the case of Aphides and Coccidce the adults are 
parasitized. No insects appear to be free from their attacks, 
gallicolous Cynipidee, Lepidoptera in all the early stages, and 
Diptera are most frequently parasitized. Hyper-parasitism 
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sometimes occurs : Pachycrepis sp. is parasitic on a Braconid 
which attacks Aphids. 

The most interesting of the parasitic forms are the Mymaridm. 
These insects, which were previously classed with the Procto- 
trypidce, are very small indeed and are parasitic on the eggs 
of other insects. The wings are very narrow and fringed with 
long hairs. Some of these minute Chalcids pass their early 
stages in the eggs of dragon-flies and possess the faculty of 
swimming under water. In the family Eurytomidce are to be 



Fig. 168 . — Nasonia brevicornis, a pupal parasite of the Blow-fly 
(greatly enlarged). 

found several Phytophagous species, which are regarded as 
pests in America. The most important of these are Isosoma 
tritici, the '' Wheat-joint Worm ” ; IsosoToa hordei, which 
attacks barley ; Bruchophagus funebris, which feeds as a larva 
in clover and lucerne seeds ; and Euoxysoma vitis, which 
feeds in grape seeds. 

Megastigmus spermotrophus lays its eggs in the seeds of 
Douglas fir, and has lately been causing considerable damage 
in this country. 

About 4,000 species of Chalcids have been described, of 
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which 1,400 are British. No doubt many more will be 
discovered. 

The Chalcidoidea have been monographed in Genera Insect- 
orum, Ease. 97 (1909), by 0. Schmiedeknecht. Claude 
Morley has catalogued the British species, Brit. Mus, Nat. 
Hist. (1910). 

The economic importance of the group is considerable. 
The parasitic forms are very beneficial in reducing the numbers 
of caterpillars and flies. On the other hand. the Phytophagous 
species are very injurious to their food-plants. 

Isosoma (Harmoliia) tritici forms galls at or near the joints 
in wheat stems ; the larvae feed within the gall, and when 
mature hibernate therein and pupate in spring. 

The fig-insect, Blastophaga grossorum, is a very interesting 
Chalcid, which is considered to be an essential factor in the 
development of the fig. The male is apterous, but the female 
has well-developed wings. It appears that the fig-insects 
breed only in the wild figs and that the males do not leave the 
fruit but fertilize the females, which fly away to deposit their 
eggs bn other figs. The cultivated fig, however, seems to be 
unsuitable for the development of the insect, but as the female 
wanders about the young figs, they are fertilized by the pollen 
which the Blastophaga has carried from the wild fig. For this 
purpose, branches of wild figs containing Blastophaga are 
hung up in the orchards of cultivated figs, so that the process 
of caprification,” as it is termed, may be accomplished. 


Group V. IGHNEUMONOIDEA 

Trochanters usually divided. First abdominal segment 
elbowed. Cutting edge of mandibles turned outwards, 
their tips usually neither meeting nor overlapping when the 
mandibles are flexed towards the mouth. 

This is another large group of insects, consisting of an 
enormous number of species. The constriction between the 
abdomen and the thorax is very strongly marked and the 
trochanters are nearly always divided. 

There are five well-defined families, viz. Ichneumonidce^ 
Braconidee, Evaniidee, Stephanidee, Trigonalidce. 
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The last two families are apparently rare and little is known j 

of their habits. Four other families have been placed in this | 

group : VipionidcBj Alysiidce, and Capitonidce are placed by i 

Szepligeti in Genera Insectorum along with the Braconidce, and | 

the Banchidoe are included in the Ichneumonidce (Morley). f 

IcHNEXJMONiDJE (including Banchidce), | 

‘‘ Ichneumon-flies.” 

Trochanters divided. Antennae not elbowed. Wings with 
a well-developed system of venation. 

The Ichneumonidce comprise some 6,000 species from all I 

parts of the world. I 

, StiffmcL I 


Fig. 169. — Ichneumonidos. Diagram of Fore-wing. 

(The three cells across the wing are each shaded differently.) 

They appear to be as common in the temperate regions as 
in the tropics. 

The size varies greatly. They are often black, conspicuously 
marked with yellow or red spots and bands. Species of the 
genus OpMon are usually bright red in colour with no markings. 

Apart from structural characters, Ichneumons can generally 
be recognized in the field by their short, jerky flight and 
constantly vibrating antennse. 

The antennae are rather long, usually filiform, and many- 
jointed. The pronotum is short, but extends laterally to the 
insertion of the fore- wings. The legs are long and the division 
of the trochanters is well marked. The female usually has 
the ovipositor projecting beyond the extremity of the body. 
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The ovipositor is sometimes much longer than the body of the 
insect. 

The wings are usually well developed, though apterous forms 
are not uncommon. Pezomachus is a common British wing- 
less Ichneumon. 

Ichneumons are all parasites and usually select Lepidopterous 
caterpillars and saw-fly larvse as their victims, though many 
other insects and spiders are attacked. The egg is laid either 
on the skin or in the body of the host, and a legless laiwa 
hatches out. 

Rhyssa persuasoria, a large Ichneumon which is found in 
Britain, selects the larvae of Sirex for its host. The long 
ovipositor is thrust into the wood and an egg is laid in the 
burrow of the Sirex larva ; the young Ichneumon larva on 
hatching seeks out the Sirex larva and feeds on it as an 
external parasite. 

Most Ichneumon larvae, however, are internal parasites, 
living inside the host and feeding on the lymph, the vital organs 
not being touched, as this would result in the premature death 
of the host and the subsequent starvation of the parasite. 

The host usually attains full growth before death, by which 
time the parasite is also mature. 

Pupation usually takes place in a silken cocoon, often inside 
the cocoon of the host. 

The general life-history of the Ichneumonidce is fairly uniform, 
though mention should be made here of Agriotypus armatus — 
a species which has the faculty of going under water for the 
purpose of laying its eggs in the larvse of Caddis-flies. 

There are over 1,'200 species recorded from Britain. These 
have been treated by Claude Morley in British Ichneumons. 

The following is a list of references in Genera Insectorum : — 

Base. 18 (1904) sub-fam, IchneuTuonince, by V. Berthoumieu. 

„ 34 (1905) „ Ophionidee, Pharsaliinoe, etc., by 

G. V. Sz6pligeti. 

„ 62 (1907) ,, PimpUnce, by 0. Schmiedeknecht. 

„ 75 (1908) ,, Gryptince, by 0. Schmiedeknecht. 

„ 114 (1911) ,, Ophionidee, etc., by G. Y. Szepligeti. 

The family has been catalogued by Morley in Revision of 
the Ichneumonidm, Brit. Mus. Nat. Hist. (1912). 
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The economic importance of the IcTineumonidce is enormous. 
As they are chiefly parasitic on Lepidoptera, they materially 
check the numbers of caterpillars which infest nearly every 
crop. 

Some Ichneumons are troublesome when they confine their 
attentions to silk-worms and collectors do not welcome their 
presence when rearing rare butterflies and moths. These two 
cases must he ignored, however, in view of the enormous 
amount of good that they do in destroying caterpillars that 
are injurious to crops. 


Braconid.® (including Vipionidce, Alysiidce, and Capitonidce), 

Antennse long, not elbowed. Abdomen not inserted on 
apex of median segment. Fore-wings with four cells across 
the wing from the stigma to the inner margin, and the space 
between the cubital cells and the anal cell not divided by a 
nervure. 

This is a very large family and appears to be widely dis- 
tributed all over the wcrld. 

Braconids are rather similar to Ichneumons at first sight, 



Fig, 170. — Braconidce. Diagram of Fore -wing. 
(The four cells across the wing are each shaded differently.) 


but can be readily distinguished by comparing the venation 
of the fore-wings. As a rule, the Braconids are smaller and 
duller than Ichneumons, but some of the tropical forms are 
large and brightly coloured. The wings are often banded or 
blotched. 

Most of the Braconidce are winged, hut in a few rare cases 
the female, or even both sexes, are apterous. The head is 
rather large, with long antennae. The abdomen varies in 
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shape considerably and in the female there is usually a long 
ovipositor. 

The life-history of the Braconidce is very similar to that of 
the Ichneumonidce. 

They are all parasitic, and most of them live inside the body 
of the host, usually Lepidopterous larvae, though Dipterous 
larvae, aphids, and ants are also parasitized. 



Fig. 171 . — Alysia mandiccator. (x 6.) 


The smaller forms such as Microgaster and Apanteles are to 
be found in large numbers within the body of a single host : 
sometimes over 1,000 parasites have been bred from one 
caterpillar. 

The larvae when mature spin masses of yellow or white 
cocoons on or near the body of the victim. 

The Braconidce have been monographed by G. V. Szdpligeti in 
Genera Insectorum, Ease. 22 (1904). Marshall has described the 

K K 
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British species ia the Transactions of the Entomological Society 
of London, commencing in 1885. 

Purther information about the British Bmconidm appeared 
in the Entomologist, 1920-19215 by Lyle. 

The Braconidce are of great value to the agriculturist. 
Apanteles and Microgaster appreciably reduce the number 
of caterpillars in this country, and Ehogas lefroyi is a very 
important check on the spotted bollworms, Earias insulana 
and E, fabia, in India. 


Evaniid^. 

The petiole of the abdomen is attached to the upper part 
of the median segment. Antennae filiform, thirteen- to 
fourteen- jointed . 

The Evaniidce are widely distributed throughout the 
temperate and tropical regions. 

Ecenus (Oasteruption) jaculator is a common British species. 



Tig. 172. — Evaniidce. Thorax of Foenus, showing Insertion'of Abdomen. 


The pronotum is rather short. The posterior legs are rather 
long, the tibiae being frequently clubbed at the distal end. 
The trochanters are divided, though very imperfectly, the 
distal portion being very small and hardly to be distinguished 
from the longer proximal joint. 

The Evaniidce are all parasitic in habits. The species of 
the genus Evania lay their eggs in the egg capsules of Blattidce, 
and Aulacus lives at the expense of Siricidce (Xiphydria) 
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and a few species of Cerambycidce. Fomus {Gasteruftion) is 
parasitic on Apidce, Vespidce, and Sphecoidea, and may be 
seen in this country searching wooden posts, fences, etc., 
for the nests of their hosts. 

A monograph of the Evaniidce appeared in Genera Insector'um, 
Ease. 2 (1902), by J. J. Kieffer. 

Stephanidje. 

Antennae many-jointed. Abdomen attached to lower 
part of the median segment. Wings with a costal cellule. 
Trochanters divided. 

There are only about 100 species of Stephanidee known from 
various parts of the world. They occur in the tropics and 
have been found in France and Germany. 

There are no British species. 

The head is globose, and the antennae are very long, being 
composed of thirty to seventy joints. The maxillary palps 
are also rather long, and five- jointed. The wing venation is 
varied ; the stigma is generally well defined and there are 
from three to eight cells in the fore-wings. The abdomen is 
attached to the lower portion of the median segment. The 
female has a long ovipositor. 

Nothing appears to be known of the life-history and habits 
of this family. 

J. J. Kieffer has monographed the Stephanidee in Genera 
Jnsectornm, Ease. 77 (1908). 

TRIGONALIDiE. 

Trochanters imperfectly divided. Abdomen consisting 
apparently of only five segments. Venation well developed 
in both pairs of wings. 

The Trigonalidce are found chiefly in South and Central 
America, though they have been recorded from Africa, 
Australia, Burma, Canada, U.S.A.,and Europe. One species, 
which is very rare, has been recorded from Britain. 

These insects bear a great resemblance to some of the 
fossorial wasps and parasitic bees of the genus Nomada, They 
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are usually blackish in colour, marked and banded with red 
or yellow. The head is large and broad, and the antennae 
are twenty-five-jointed. The trochanters are divided, but the 
division is not nearly so well marked as in the IchneumonidcB. 
The wings have a well-developed system of venation, somewhat 
similar to that found in the fossorial wasps. 

The life-history appears to be very imperfectly known. It 
has been ascertained, however, that they are parasitic on 
other Hymeno^ptera, especially the social wasps belonging 
to the genera Vespa and Polistes. 

The Trigonalidce are also known to be hyper-parasites on 
Diptera {Tadiinidce). 

W. A. Schultz has monographed the family in Genera 
Insectorum, Ease. 61 (1907). 

Group VI. GHRY8ID0IDEA (Tubulifera) 

This group consists of but one family — CJirysidce. 

Cheysid^ (Chrysididee). 

Ruby-wasps. 

Trochanters undivided. Abdomen of three visible seg- 
ments when viewed from above. Female with retractile 
ovipositor. 

The Chrysidee are distributed all over the world, though the 
family is not very large. 

These insects may be easily recognized in the field ; they are 
usually to be seen in the hot sunshine flying about old walls 
and fences. Their brilliant metallic colours, restless habits, 
and constantly vibrating antennae are characteristic of the 
family. The antennae are rather short and strongly elbowed. 
The wings are comparatively small and usually smoky. The 
stigma is somewhat reduced. The integument is very hard 
and usually thickly punctured. Chrysids have the remarkable 
power of curling themselves into a ball, in which position they 
are more or less protected from the stings and jaws of their 
enemies. The ovipositor of the female is enclosed in a seg- 
mented, retractile sheath. 
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The CJirysidce are parasitic on. Aculeate Eymenoptera^ 
especially Eumenidce. 

Chrysis shanghaiensis and G. bombycida, however, live at 
the expense of Lepidoptera. 

The egg is laid in the provisioned cell of the wasp and 
hatches to a fat, legless larva. Generally the Chrysid larva 
feeds on the developing wasp larva, though a case has been re- 
corded where the Chrysis larva fed on the caterpillars which 
had been stored by the mother wasp for the benefit of her young. 



Fig. 173 . — Stilbum cyanurum (F. Hewlett). 


When fully grown the larva spins a cocoon and pupates in 
spring in the cell of the host, the perfect insect emerging 
shortly afterwards. 

There is a monograph of the Ghrysidee by H. Bischoff in 
Genera Insectorum, Ease. 151 (1913). 

There are about twenty-four species recorded from Britain. 

Chrysis ignita is the commonest species ; it may be seen 
searching walls and fences for the nests of Odynerus {Eumenidce) 
in May and June. 

These insects are of no economic importance. 

Group VII. YESPOIDEA 

Wings usually well developed. Hairs simple. Pronotum 
reaching tegulae. Trochanters undivided. Cutting edge 
of mandibles turned inwards, their tips meeting or over- 
lapping when mandibles are flexed towards the mouth. 

The Vespoidea and the succeeding groups belong to the 
Aculeata or stinging Hymenoptera, The Vespoidea may be 
distinguished from the Sphecoidea, which they closely resemble, 
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by the pronotum reaching back to the tegulae, and from th 
Ajpoidea and Formicoidea by the absence of branched o 
plumose hairs and the absence of abdominal nodes respectively 
The old division Difloptera,'' comprising the Vespidce am 



Fig. 174. — 1. Thorax of Sphecoidea (Pronotum not reaching Tegula). 

2. Thorax of Vespoidea (Pronotum reaching Tegula). 

Eumenidce, is abolished, these two families being now placec 
in this group. The Bethylidce and Dryinidce, which wer( 
originally in the ''Parasitica,'' are also relegated to th( 
Vespoidea, 

There are ten well-defined famihes. 


Bethylid^. 

Antennae usually thirteen -jointed. Wings frequently 

absent in the female. Hind- wings with a lobe. 

This is a small family, but widely distributed. 

The Bethylidce were placed byAshmead with the Proctotry- 
pidce in his monograph of those insects ; they are now, however; 
placed in the Aculeates. 
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The prothorax is long and the median segment is well 
developed. The wings are often reduced or absent in the 
female, and sometimes in the male. The venation varies 
considerably : in some forms the cells are well marked and in 
others there may be only two small veins not extending more 
than one-fonrth of the length of the fore-wing. The hind- wings 
usually have no veins at all, except a subcostal, and the 
lower margin near the base is freq[uently lobed. The abdomen 
is of seven to eight segments, and the petiole is very short. 

The Bethylidce, so far as is known, are all parasitic in 
habits. 

They have been bred from various Lepidopterous and 
Coleopterous larvae : some species attack the larvae of wood- 
boring beetles, and others have been found in ants’ nests, 
where they are probably parasitic on the larvae of myrmico- 
philous insects. 

J. J. KiefPer has monographed the Bethylidce in Genera 
Inseotorum, Ease. 76 (1908). 

They are of no economic importance. 


Dbyinidjs. 

Female with the fore-leg modified to form a pincer. 

The Dryinidce are found chiefly in Europe, North America, 
and Australia. A few species have been recorded from Asia 
and Africa. 

The antennae are ten-jointed, usually filiform, and not 
infrequently clubbed. The wings are often pigmented and 
sometimes reduced or altogether absent. The hind-wings 
often have a lobe. With the exception of the genus Aphelopus 
the fifth joint of the tarsus is modified in the female to form a 
pincer. The trochanters are not divided. The abdomen 
consists of eight segments, the petiole being very short. The 
ovipositor of the female is not external. 

The Dryinidce are aU parasitic in habits ; a few species 
have been f oxmd in ants’ nests, but their life-history is not clear, 
most live at the expense of the Homopterous families Ful- 
goridee and Jassidee. The female holds the Homopterous 
nymph with its pincers and proceeds to deposit its eggs in the 
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body of the host. When the larvae are mature they pupate 
in a white cocoon fixed to the food-plant of the host. 

The family has been monographed by J. J. Kieffer in Genera 
Insectorum, Ease. 54 (1907). 

About 300 species are known. 

The Dryinidoe furnish a good example of the value of 
imported parasites ; a sugar-cane leaf -hopper (Perkinsiella 
saccharicida — ^family Fulgoridee) was accidentally introduced 
from Australia to Hawaii, where it became a pest. 

Parasites, including several species of JDryinidee, were 
exported from Australia and were instrumental in appreciably 
reducing the numbers of the Fulgorid in Hawaii. 

Two species of Dryinidoe are recorded as parasites on the 
sugar-cane leaf-hopper (Pyrilla aberrans — Fulgoridee) in India. 
Ref., Memoirs Dept. Agr. India, Vol. V, No. 11 (1917), C. S. 
Misra. 


SCOLIIDJE. 

Digger-wasps. 

A constriction between first and second abdominal seg- 
ments. Middle coxae separated ; middle tibiae with one 
spur. Both sexes winged. Pronotum reaching tegulae. 

Widely distributed throughout the tropics, the Scoliidee 
appear to be rather scarce in the temperate regions. Only 
two species, TipTiia femorata and T. minuta, are found in 
Britain. 

The Scoliidee may be recognized in the field by their large 
size, stout legs, and rather thick-set, hairy bodies. They are 
usually blackish in colour with yellow or red spots and bands. 
The head is large and bears strong mandibles ; the antennse 
are rather short in the female, longer and more slender in the 
male. The venation of the wings is well developed, hut the 
nervures do not reach the outer margin. The female is 
generally much larger, and is of course provided with a 
sting. 

Scoliidee live at the expense of Coleopterous larvae, chiefly 
Melolonthidce. The female searches for a cockchafer larva, 
usually in the ground or in decaying vegetable matter, and 
paralyses it by stinging it in some particular nerve ganglion. 
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An egg is then laid on the unfortunate larva and the mother 
wasp flies away to repeat the performance elsewhere. The 
egg hatches in due course, and the young larva commences to 
feed on the paralysed cockchafer larva in such a manner that 
the latter does not die until the Scoliid larva is mature. 

Scoliidce are beneficial insects, as they destroy many injurious 
cockchafer larvse. 

Phytalus smithi {Melolonthidce), whose larvae feed on the 
roots of sugar cane, was accidentally introduced into Mauritius 
from the West Indies. The insect became a pest, but was 
effectively controlled by importing, from the West Indies, 
Tiphia parallela, which is a specific check on Phytalus. 

Sapygid.®. 

No constriction between first and second abdominal 
segments. Posterior legs short ; eyes emarginate on inner 
side. Both sexes winged. 

This is a small family of insects, and apparently nothing is 
known of their habits. 

According to Fabre’s observations, Sapyga lives at the 
expense of the bees — Osmia — the Sapyga larvae destroying the 
bee’s egg and feeding on the material supplied by the latter for 
its own young. The writer has observed the British Sapyga 
6-punctata frequenting an old beech stump where there was 
a large community of the Sphegid Pemphredon lugubris. 

There are only two British species recorded — Sapyga 5- 
punctata and S. clavicornis. Both are fairly common. 

They are of no economic importance. 

Mutillid^ (including Methocidce and Myrmosidce), 

Male. Pronotum reaching tegulae. A constriction 
between first and second abdominal segments. Middle 
coxae contiguous. Middle tibiae with two apical spines. 
Female : wingless ; ant-like but without abdominal nodes. 

The MutilUdce appear to be common and widely distributed 
in the tropics, especially in South America, though they are 
not so much in evidence in the temperate regions. 
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The male Mutillidce somewhat resemble Scoliids in being 
fairly large and brightly coloured ; they can be distinguished, 
however, by the two tibial spines and the position of the 
middle coxae. Both sexes are covered with short, brightly 
coloured hairs. The general colour scheme is black with red, 
golden, or white bands and spots ; some species are of a uniform 
bright-red colour. Unlike the majority of insects, the male is 
slightly larger than the female, and is often differently coloured. 
The females may be mistaken for ants, but the absence of 
abdominal nodes and the bright pubescence of the former at 
once distinguishes them from that family. The sting is long 
and inflicts a very painful wound. 

The antennae are twelve- jointed in 
the female and thirteen- jointed in the 
male. The thoracic segments' are not 
usually distinct in the female when 
viewed from above ; the male, how- 
ever, has these segments quite distinct. 

The nervures do not reach the outer 
margin of the fore-wings in the typical 
forms, and in the genus Apterogyna the 
nervures are more or less confined to 
the basal area. Very rarely the wings 
in the male are rudimentary or absent. 

Little is known of the life-histories 
of the Mutillidce, but it is believed 
that they are all parasitic on Aculeate 
Hymenoptera, 

Mutilla europcEa is known to be parasitic on species of 
Bombus ; the egg is laid in the cell of the bee and the resulting 
larva feeds on the bee larva as a true parasite : the stored 
provisions, if any, in the host’s cell are not utilized by the 
parasite. 

E. Andre has monographed the Mutillidce in Genera 
Insectorum, Fasc. 11 (1903). 

It should be mentioned here that two families, Methocidce 
and Myrmosidce, have been formed. Andr6, however, places 
them as sub-families of the Mutillidce, whereas many authors 
include the Methocidce with the Thynnidce. In both Methoca 
and Myrmosa the female is wingless, and in the male the 



Pia. 175 . — A MutilUd ? . 
(X 4.) 
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nervures of the fore-wing extend to the outer margin. The 
Methoca female differs from the typical Mutillid in having 
the thoracic segments distinct. 

Over 1,800 species have been described, of which four are 
British ; they are Mutilla eurojpcea, M. rufipes, Myrmosa 
melanocephala, and Methoca ichneumonides. None are com- 
mon. 

The Mutillidce are of no economic importance. 


THYNNIDiE. 

Like Mutillidae. Male winged ; the pronotum reaching 
the tegulae, the nervures extending to the outer margin 
of the wings. Female wingless ; the thoracic segments 
distinct. 

This is rather a small family and appears to be confined to 
Australia, New Guinea and the adjacent islands, South 
America, and California. 

The wingless female has very short and somewhat curled 
antennae, and differs greatly from the male. A small process 
of the mesosternum separates the middle coxae, and the middle 
tibiae are furnished with two apical spines. 

Nothing appears to be known of the habits of these insects. 
Froggatt believes them to prey on subterranean Lamelhcorn 
larvae. 

The family has been monographed in Genera Insectorum, 
Ease. 105 (1910), by R. E. Turner. 

No British species have been recorded, and the family is 
of no economic importance. 


PoMPiLiDJE {Psammocharidee). 


Digger-wasps. 

Pronotum reaching the tegulae. Posterior legs long. 

This large family is found in nearly aU parts of the world. 
The Pompilidee are easily recognized in the field ; they 
freq[uent sandy places, and may often be seen running rapidly 
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over the ground, their wings and antennse being in a constant 
state of vibration. They are perhaps the most restless of 
insects, running and taking quick, short flights as they search 
for the spiders which they provide for their young. Pompilids 
are usually black or metallic, sometimes marked with red ; 
some of the tropical forms exceed two inches in length. The 
sting is severe. The antennae are moderately long and often 
curled, especially after death ; the wings have a well-developed 
system of venation and are often smoky or metallic. The 
long legs, especially the posterior pair, are the best diagnostic 
features of the family. 

Spiders form the chief prey of the Pompilidce. The female 



Fig. 176. — A Pompilid, showing the long posterior Legs. ( X IJ.) 

wasp searches for her prey, and having found it, stings it in 
such a manner that it is paralysed and incapable of further 
action. The spider is then dragged to some convenient hole, 
or the wasp prepares a subterranean cell, and an egg is laid 
on it and the cell closed. The young larva on hatching 
feeds on the body of the spider and when mature pupates in 
the ceU. In Britain the perfect insects appear in May and 
June. 

There are thirty-two species found iu Britain according to 
Saunders’s catalogue of the British Aculeate Hymenoptera. 

Although the Pompilidce are extremely interesting, they are 
of no economic importance. 
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EuMEisriD^. 

Mud- wasps. 

Wings folded longitudinally ; middle tibiae with one spine 
at the apex, the claws dentate. 

This family is widely distributed and fairly common over 
the greater part of the world. 

Eumenids are rather small insects, slender in build, and 
usually exhibit yellow and black colours ; many forms are, 
however, of a uniform reddish-brown colour. The antennae 
are moderately long, elbowed, and twelve- jointed in the 
female — ^thirteen- jointed in the male. The mouth-parts are 
of the normal biting and sucking type, the mandibles being 
well-developed. The abdomen is generally rather smooth and 
long, the petiole being frequently very narrow and elongate. 
There are six visible abdominal segments (dorsally) in the 
female and seven in the male ; the former is provided with an 
efficient sting. The longitudinal folding of the fore-wings when 
the insect is at rest is very characteristic of this family and the 
VespidcB. 

The Eumenidce provide for their young by making mud cells 
and storing provisions therein. Both sexes are represented, 
but there is no worker caste. The females select a suitable 
hole, usually in an old wall, bank, or wooden post, and proceed 
to store up a supply of caterpillars which have been previously 
stung ; the number of caterpillars allotted to each cell varies 
from three to eight according to their size. When sufficient 
food material has been collected an egg is laid and the cell 
closed, usually with mud. The larva on hatching feeds on the 
caterpillars and when mature pupates in a cocoon in the cell. 
This is briefly the life-history of the genus Odynerus ; some of 
the tropical forms of the genus Eumenes construct elaborate 
cells of clay which are fixed openly on to any convenient 
object. In practically all cases, Lepidopterous caterpillars 
are selected as food for the young. 

These wasps are parasitized to a great extent by Chrysidce, 
Ichneumons, and Tachinidoe, 

This family, along with the Vespidoe a>iidMasaridce, has been 
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monographed in Genera Insectorum,'F3i.^c, 19 (1904), by K. W. 
von Dalla Torre. 

There are eighteen species of JEumenidce recorded from 
Britain, seventeen of these belonging to the genus Odynerus 
and the remaining species being Eumenes coarctata. 

Odynerus callosus and 0. parietum appear to be common 
and widely distributed in England and their nests are often 
to be found in old brick walls. 

The Eumenidce are useful insects, as they destroy large 
numbers of caterpillars ; with few exceptions, however, they 
are not common enough to be of much use to the 
agriculturist. 

Eumenes maxillosa provisions its cells with the larvae of 
Prodenia, the Egyptian cotton-worm. 


VESPIDiE. 

Wasps. 

Wings folded longitudinally ; middle tibiae with two 
apical spurs. Claws simple. 

Although this family contains barely 600 species, wasps are 
generally abundant in all parts of the temperate and tropical 
regions of the world. 

Wasps are moderate-sized insects and almost invariably 
exhibit warnmg colours, usually a combination of yellow and 
black, or reddish-brown and yellow. They are usually more 
heavily built than Eumenids and possess great strength and 
considerable powers of flight. 

The antennae are of moderate length, elbowed, with a long 
basal joint (scape), and are twelve- jointed in the queen and 
worker and thirteen- jointed in the male. The mouth-parts 
are well adapted for biting and sucking, the mandibles being 
strong and generally toothed ; the maxillae have a long outer 
lobe and a six-jointed palp. The hypopharynx is bilobed, 
rather short, and in conjunction with the outer lobes of the 
labium (paraglossae) forms an efficient lapping tongue ; the 
labial palps are four- jointed. The compound eyes are large 
and in some forms reach down to the base of the mandibles. 
The thorax is stout, the pronotum reaching back to the tegulae. 
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The abdomen varies in shape, the petiole being long and 
narrow in most genera, but in Vespa and Polistes it is very 
short ; dorsally there are seven visible abdominal segments 
in the male and six in the queen and worker. The latter forms 
are provided with a sting, which in some of the larger species 
is very severe indeed. It should be borne in mind, however, 
that the sting in these insects is only used as a weapon of 
defence and not of offence, as is the case with the digger- 
wasps ” and Pumenidce. The social wasps are harmless enough 
if their nests are not disturbed. 

There are generally three castes of social wasps, viz. : 

queens ” or fertile females, workers ’’ or sterile females, 
and males. 

The male is the product of the unfertilized egg, and the female 



that of the fertilized egg ; larvae which are destined to become 
queens are provided with more food than those which are to 
become workers. The workers differ from the queens in being 
smaller and in having the ovaries reduced. Under certain 
circumstances, such as the premature death of the queen, the 
workers can become fertile and lay eggs, but as they are 
structurally incapable of being fertilized by a male, the product 
of these eggs is always of the male sex. 

The life-history of the Vespidce varies considerably according 
to the genus and climatic conditions. In Britain, however, 
the domestic economy of the wasps is very uniform. The 
queen wasp commences to lay the foundations of a nest towards 
the end of May ; the site of the nest may be in the ground or 
suspended from the branch of a tree or bush. The material 
selected for the nest is wood-fibre reduced to a pulp by the 
jaws of the insect, to form, when spread out, a substance very 
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like paper. When a certain number of cells have been com- 
pleted a fertilized egg is laid in each ; the eggs hatch in due 
course to legless and fleshy larvae, which are fed by the queen 
on the juices of insects and on saccharine matter. When full 
grown the larvae spin a silken cap over the mouth of the cell 
and pupate, the perfect insects emerging soon after. For the 
first two months or so, only workers are produced, but towards 
the middle of August males and queens appear ; with the 
advent of cold weather in September and October the colony 
languishes, and the young queens, which may number 300 or 
more, pair and seek winter retreats under the bark of trees 
or in some convenient position in houses and sheds. Shortly 
afterwards the males, workers, and the old queen die, and the 
whole cycle commences again next spring. The wasp com- 
munities are thus strictly annual in this country. 

The food of the adult insects is varied ; they are predaceous 
and are also exceedingly fond of saccharine substances. 

There are seven species of wasps found in Britain ; they all 
belong to one genus — Vespa — and include the hornet {Vespa 
crabro), an insect which has become scarce in recent years 
except in the New Forest, Hampshire, where it is more or 
less undisturbed. 

The Vespidce have been monographed by Dalla Torre in 
Genera Insectorum, Fasc. 19 (1904). Saussure has also mono- 
graphed the social wasps (1858). 

In the early months of the year, wasps destroy enormous 
numbers of caterpillars and Diptera for the purpose of feeding 
their larvae ; saw-fly larvae and Noctuid moths are also 
attacked. 

On the other hand wasps do considerable damage to fruit, 
apples, pears and plums being particularly affected. 

In England the wasp probably does more good than harm, 
though it is difficult to make the farmer and fruit-grower 
realize this. 

Vespa orientalis is useful as a destroyer of the Egyptian 
cotton-worm, but these large hornets occasionally do mis- 
chief in India when they confine their attentions to silk- 
worms. 

Generally speaking, the economic value of Vespidce depends 
on the crops that are grown in the neighbourhood. In fruit- 
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growing countries they are probably pests ; whereas in 
countries where cotton, and other crops which suffer from the 
attacks of caterpillars, are grown, the wasps must be regarded 
as beneficial insects. 


Masaridje. 

Antennae usually clubbed. 

This family, which consists of ten genera, appears to be 
widely distributed, though scarce. They have been recorded 
from S. Europe, N. Africa and Egypt, Brazil, Mexico, the 
southern states of the TJ.S.A., and Australia. 

The antennae are short, the terminal joints forming a more or 
less distinct club. The wings are often pigmented, the anterior 
pair not being folded longitudinally, or if so, only imperfectly. 
The intermediate tibiae are armed with two terminal spurs, 
and the claws of the tarsi are usually notched. The abdomen, 
which is large and stout, is attached to the thorax by a very 
short petiole ; the general colour scheme is black, marked with 
yellow and red. 

Very little is known of the habits of these insects ; Celonites 
is known to build cells of earth fixed to plants. 

Dalla Torre has monographed the family in Genera Insec- 
torum. Ease. 19 (1904), and classifies the Eumenidee, Vespidee^ 
and Masaridee as sub-families of the one family, Vespidee. 


Group VIII. SPHECOIDEA, Digger-wasps. 

Pronotum not reaching the tegulae ; posterior legs short. 

The fourteen families which constitute this group were 
previously classified under one family — Sphegidee. The 
Sphecoidea may be distinguished from the Vespoidea, which 
they resemble closely, by the pronotum not reaching back to 
the tegulae. 

The group wiU be dealt with here as a whole, but notes 
on the food-habits of the more important genera will be 
mentioned. The following is a list of the families, appended 
for reference purposes : Ampulicidee, Nyssonidm, Psenidee, 

L L 
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Oxybelidce, Crabronidoe^ PhilantMdce, Trypoxylomdce, Mellintdce, 
Sphecidce, Larridce, Astatidce, Pemphredonidce, Bembicidce, 
Cerceridce. 

The Sphecoidea is a very extensive group, representatives 
being found in nearly all parts of the world. 

The external structure of the group is fairly uniform ; the 
characters of the families are based largely on the wing vena- 
tion, the shape of the labrum and eyes, the petiole, and on 
minor thoracic characters. In all the families, however, the 
pronotum is transverse and does not reach hack to the tegulae. 

The antennse are rather short and often curled. The legs 
are also comparatively short, the middle tibiae being armed 
with one or two terminal spurs. The petiole is very short 
in some forms {Bembicidce), but long and narrow in others 
{Sceliphron, Ammophila, etc). The sexes can always be 
readily distinguished, the females being provided with a 
sting. A curious modification of the legs is found in some 
male Crabronidce, the anterior tibiae being flattened out, so as 
to form a plate-like organ. 

The life-history of these ‘'digger-wasps ’’ is fairly uniform 
throughout the group. Both sexes are represented, but there 
is no worker caste, the females alone providing for the future 
generation. The female wasps store up insects or spiders in 
mud cells or in burrows in the ground, somewhat after the 
manner of the Eumenidce and Pompilidce. The prey that is 
selected for the young ranges from crickets and caterpillars to 
Aphids. One of the most interesting species is Sceliphron 
madraspatanum ; the life-history of this insect and many other 
solitary wasps has been worked out by Dutt (1912). The 
female Sceliphron selects a suitable site, often in houses, and 
constructs there about six or seven mud cells in which are stored 
spiders, previously paralysed by the wasp’s sting. Dutt 
states that the wasp lays its egg on the first spider in the cell, 
so that the larva on devouring it commences on the one above 
it tmtil aU the spiders have been accounted for ; the wasp 
larva is then mature, with its head nearest the exterior. 
Pupation takes place in a silken cocoon in the cell, the perfect 
insect emerging about two weeks later. 

With regard to the prey that is selected by the wasps for 
the young, almost every kind of insect appears to be suitable. 
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For instance, species of Sphex generally catch crickets and 
locusts ; Ammophila, caterpillars ; Sceliphron and Trypoxylon^ 
spiders ; Bembex, Crabro and Mellinus attack Diptera, the 
former frequently attending horses and other animals for the 
purpose of catching Tabanidce. Ampulex and Astaia are 
known to attack cockroaches ; the latter is also predatory on 
Pentatomidm. Tachytes prefers Orthoptera, and in some cases 
they have been known to attack Mantids. Various beetles 
of the families Cwculionidoe, Chrysomelidce, etc., are attacked 
by species of Cerceris ; Philanthus selects the formidable hive- 
bee as its victim ; on the other hand, Psen and Pemphredon 
catch such easy prey as Psyllids and Aphids respectively. 

The Sphecoidea are much subject to the attacks of Chrysids, 
Tachinids, Mutillids, and Ichneumons. 

There are ninety-three species recorded in Saunders’s cata- 
logue of British Aculeate Hymenoptera. 

Although the Sphecoidea have not been monographed in 
Omera Insectcrum, there are several books relating to the habits 
of these insects, the most notable being Peckham’s Instincts 
and Habits of the Solitary Wasps, 1898. This work also includes 
the Pompilidce, 

Although the domestic economy of the Sphecoidea is fairly 
uniform, the prey that is selected for the young is extremely 
varied, so that it is difficult to determine the economic value 
of the group. Those families which provision their nests with 
Aphids and cockroaches are no doubt beneficial insects. 
Sceliphron and Trypoxylon have been described as injurious, 
as they destroy large numbers of spiders ; though until it has 
been proved that spiders appreciably reduce the numbers of 
destructive insects, these interesting wasps can hardly bo 
termed injurious insects. 

Group IX. APOIDEA. {Anthophila.) Bees. 

Some hairs, especially those on the thorax, branched or 
plumose. First joint of the hind tarsi enlarged or dilated. 

This group of insects, known as Bees,” is very weU defined 
indeed. 

The classification, however, is somewhat complex. Originally 
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all bees were placed in one family, A;pidce ; later on, the genera 
Prosopis and Colletes were separated from the rest and placed 
in a separate family called Colletidce,” the justification for 
this being that the bees belonging to these genera have a 
short and broad tongue as compared with the long tongue 
of the true Apidce, Saunders in his catalogue of British 
Aculeate Hymenoptera recognized three families, Colleiidce, 
AndrmidcZy and Apidce, More recently, however, some 
seventeen genera have been promoted to family rank ; in a 
general way these families are fairly distinct both in structure 
and habits. 

The group will be dealt with here as a whole, but a list of 
the families is appended for reference : — Halictidce, Andrenidce, 
Dufoureidce, Nomiidce, Macropidce, Panurgidce, Nomadidce, 
Euceridce, EmpTioridce^ Anthophoridce^ Hylceidce, Colletidce, 
Stelididce, Megachilidce, Cemtinidce, Xylocopidce, Apidce. 

Bees are widely distributed throughout the temperate and 
tropical regions of the world ; although these insects are so 
common and familiar, the actual number of species in the 
group is less than one-third of the number of Chalcidoidea. 

The external characters of the group are fairly uniform ; 
- wings are always present in the perfect insects and are rather 
small in comparison with the rest of the body. The head is 
rather large ; very large in the Megachilidce. The antennae 
are, with few exceptions, short and strongly elbowed. The 
mouth-parts are very well developed in the flower visiting 
species, especially in the Apidce. The structure and mechanism 
of the mouth-parts of the hive-bee {Apis mellifica) have been 
treated in great detail by Cheshire, so that only a brief account 
of these organs need be given here. The mandibles in the 
worker hive-Hee have their margins entii*e, and form useful 
implements for moulding the wax, but those of the queen and 
male are toothed. The maxillae consist of a strong basal 
portion and a long flattened outer lobe {galea) , the maxillary 
palp and the inner lobe being vestigial. The labium, however, 
is the most specialized organ in the mouth ; the hypopharynx 
is extremely long, grooved, but not tubular, and covered with 
parallel rows of small flattened hairs ; on each side of the 
hypopharynx lie the rather small paraglossae (outer lobes of 
the labium), and then the long four-jointed labial palps, 
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which, combined with the maxillsB and hypopharynx, form 
a kind of sucking-tnbe. 

In the lower bees such as Prosopis and allied genera the 
mouth-parts are reduced ; the hypopharynx is short and 
broad and the maxillary and labial palps, which are six-jointed 
and four-jointed respectively, function as sensory organs. The 
first joint of the hind tarsi and the outer surface of the hind 
tibiae are frequently dilated to form a pollen basket. Even 
in the cuckoo-bees the first hind-tarsal joint is abnormally 
enlarged, although the pollen-carrying apparatus is reduced 
or absent. The thorax is generally large, robust, and very 
hairy ; the abdomen is also large and thick-set. The females 
are provided with a sting ; and although this weapon is seldom 
employed, it is severe enough in some species, but very feeble 
in others ; it is quite abortive in some of the social forms 
{Melipona), 

The sexes can be readily distinguished, the males having 
seven abdominal segments and thirteen joints in the antennae, 
while the females have only six abdominal segments and 
twelve joints in the antennae, besides being furnished with a 
sting. 

The life-history of the Apoidea falls into two main classes : 
(1) the flower- visiting bees, which make cells and store up honey 
and pollen; and (2) the '‘cuckoo-bees,'’ which live at the 
expense of the former industrious insects. Only a brief 
account of the habits of the flower-visiting bees can be given 
here, as the domestic economy of the families differs so 
widely. 

In the first family on the list, the Halictidcey we find in the 
genus Halicfus bees which are communal in habit ; many 
species nest in the ground, several bees combining to form a 
common entrance and main burrow, after which each indi- 
vidual constructs in side galleries its own group of cells. These 
cells are provisioned with honey and pollen, and when a requisite 
amount has been accumulated an egg is laid in each and the 
cell closed. On hatching, the young larva feeds on the stored 
provisions, and when mature pupates in the cell. 

In England both sexes emerge in the summer, and having 
paired, the males die while the females go into hibernation to 
reappear the following April and commence a fresh colony. 
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The life-history of Andrena, of the Andrenidce, is somewhat 
similar, hut though the species of this genus are decidedly 
colonial, the communal habits observed in Halictus are not in 
evidence. In the British Andrena fulva both sexes appear 
in April, the individual females making their own burrows and 
constructing their own cells, which are provisioned in a similar 
manner to the above. The young larvae feed up rapidly and 
pupate in due course, the perfect insects emerging shortly 
afterwards ; unlike Halictus, both sexes remain as adults in 
the ground throughout the summer and winter, not leaving 
their burrows till the spring. 

In the genus Nomada are to be found bees which live at the 
expense of other bees ; the common British Nomada ruficornis 
is a cuckoo ” of the equally common Andrena fulva. The 
former bears a great resemblance to some of the Sphecoidea, in 
that it is slender, narrow-waisted, and almost naked, and in 
being yellow- and black-banded. The Nomada appears in 
spring at the same time as its host, enters its burrow, and 
deposits an egg in the provisioned cell of the Andrena. The 
Nomada larva on hatching feeds rapidly, with the result that 
the Andrena larva dies of starvation ; very rarely both host 
and cuckoo reach maturity. 

The Anthophoridce are well represented in England by 
Anihophora pilipes ; it is a common insect in spring in most 
parts of the country. The sexes differ widely, the male being 
yellowish-brown with the intermediate tarsi clothed with long 
silky hairs, while the female is black all over except in the hairs 
of the hind tibiae and tarsi, which are bright yellow. These 
bees nest, sometimes in large colonies, in burrows in the sides 
of sand-pits, banks, etc. The cells are stored in the usual way 
with honey and pollen. Melecta armata is a well-known 
cuckoo-bee which lives at the expense of Anihophora. The 
ColUtidcB are represented by two common British genera, 
Colletes and Prosopis ; they may be distinguished from other 
bees by their short bilobed h3q)opharynx. Colletes nests in 
sandy places, often in large numbers, and lines its ceEs with 
a slimy substance which hardens to form a more or less 
waterproof membrane. Prosopis bears no external resem- 
blance to Colletes, and is black, slender, and almost naked. 
The insect is not well adapted for pollen-collecting ; it makes 
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its cells in the ground, in old walls, or in bramble stems, 
and provisions them in the usual manner. 

Included in the Stelididce is Stelis minuia, which, is parasitic 
on a species of Osmia. According to Verhoeff the Stelis lays 
an egg in the provisioned cell of the host. The egg of Stelis is 
placed at a different level to that of the host, so that both 
larvae hatch out and commence feeding on the provisions until 
they are consumed ; the Stelis larva then settles the matter 
by killing and eating the Osmia. Another species of Stelis 
lives at the expense of Chalicodomm--the “ Mason-bee.” The 
bees in the family Megachilidce collect pollen, not on the hind- 
legs, but on the under-side of the abdomen. Among the 
most interesting are the leaf-cutting bees belonging to the 
genus Megachile. These insects tunnel in the ground or in 
decayed wood and make their cells of fragments of leaves, 
chiefly from rose trees. The pieces of leaf are cut out by the 
female bee and carried to the nest, where they are cemented 
together to form the lining of the cell. The cells, which are 
provisioned with honey and pollen, are placed end to end in 
the wood. 

Some of the tropical species of Megachile use clay instead of 
leaves, and nest in bamboo stems, or in any convenient tubular 
cavity, in houses. Megachile is the host of various species of 
cuckoo-bees of the genus Ccelioxys. 

In the same family may be included the species of Osmia. 
The habits of these little bees are so diverse, not only in closely 
allied species, but even in any one species, that a detailed 
description here is impossible. Like Megachile^ Osmia collects 
pollen on the under-side of the abdomen. Osmia is not par- 
ticular as to where it forms its cells ; they have been found in 
holes in walls and banks, in locks on doors, in snail-shells or 
in bramble-stems. 

The life-history of Ceratina viridissima (family Ceratinidce) 
in India has been studied by Dutt in some detail {Mem. Dept. 
Agr. India, Vol. IV, No. 4, 1912). The bees exhibit brilliant 
metallic colours, and have few hairs. The female bee tunnels 
in reed stems, bamboos, etc., and constructs therein a series 
of cells, each separated by a plug of plant-fibre. These cells 
are provisioned in the usual way with honey and pollen an 
egg being laid in each. According to Dutt the complete life- 
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history from egg to imago occupies from twenty-four to thirty- 
five days. One species of Ceratina is found in Britain, but it 
is rare. 

The Xylocopidce are large insects and are commonly named 

Carpenter-bees.” They nest in dry timber or reeds, forming 
galleries in which they construct their cells. The cells are 
separated from one another by plugs of sawdust cemented 
together. The cells are stored in the usual way with pollen ; 
there is generally only one brood a year in Europe. Xylocopa 
viohcea is found as far north as Paris, and has once occurred 
in England, but was probably imported from the Continent. 
The bees belonging to this family are among the largest and 
most brightly coloured Apoidea in the world. 

The Apidce include Bomhus, the Bumble-bees,’’ Psiihyrus 
their cuckoos, and the honey-bees, both wild and domesticated. 

The life-history of the bumble-bees has been fully worked 
out by Sladen ; it is not unlike that of our social wasps in that 
the colonies are annual. The fertilized queen bee emerges 
from its winter retreat in spring and founds a nest either on 
the ground or in a deserted mouse-hole ; the situation varies 
according to species. The nest consists of moss or dry grass, 
in the centre of which the waxen cells are placed. Only 
workers are produced in the early months of the year, but later 
on males and young queens make their appearance. With 
the advent of cold weather the young queens burrow into the 
ground to pass the winter, the males, workers, and the old queen 
dying. 

Bumble-bees are very industrious, collecting honey and 
pollen from dawn till dusk ; they are useful insects, as they 
can fertilize red clover and other flowers with deep-seated 
nectaries. 

The next genus to be considered is Psiihyrus ; they are cuckoos 
of Bombus, the queens entering the early nests of the latter 
and laying eggs in their cells. Psiihyrus resembles Bombus to 
a great extent in being large and hairy, and banded with yellow 
or red and black. They may be distinguished from Bombus 
in having the outer surface of the hind tibia convex and hairy, 
while Bombus has this portion of its anatomy flattened and 
shilling. The wings of Psiihyrus are often smoky or iridescent. 
The Psiihyrus queen (or rather female,” as there is no worker 
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caste) hibernates as an adult in the ground and emerges in 
spring to search for nests of Bombus ; each species of Psithyrus 
is generally attached to one species of Bombus^ which it mimics 
closely. Having found the nest of the host, the Psithyrus kills 
the Bombus queen, provided that there are sufficient workers 
in the nest to rear the inquiline’s larvae. On the death of the 
Bombus queen, the Psithyrus reigns supreme until the end of 
the season, when the males and females leave the nest and pair, 
the former dying and the latter going into hibernation. As 
the Bombus queen is killed early in the season, no males or 
queens are reared from a Psithyrus-mi^stt^ nest. 

The next insects under consideration are the hive- or honey- 
bees ; these belong to the genus Apis, of which the most 
important species is Apis mellifica — ^the common hive-bee. This 
bee probably originated in South Europe, being introduced 
into Britain and America. 

A bee community normally consists of one functional queen 
and several thousand workers, males or drones ’’ being pro- 
duced at certain times of the year. Young queens are also 
produced, but if the community is comparatively small, these 
young queens are stung to death by the old queen ; it is inter- 
esting to note that the sting of the queen bee is curved down- 
wards, while that of the worker is straight. 

If however the colony is getting too large for the hive or 
nest, the young queens are protected by the workers from the 
attacks of the old queen. Then the phenomenon of swarm- 
ing occurs. This is the exodus from the hive of the old queen 
accompanied by several thousand workers ; these seek new 
quarters and commence a fresh colony. 

One of the young unfertilized queens in the hive, having 
killed the others, leaves it for her nuptial flight, when she 
is fertilized by a drone bee. Although many drones are 
produced, only one is necessary ; but it is interesting to note 
that it is the strongest and swiftest drone that succeeds in 
pairing with the queen, so that in all probability his strength 
and flying powers will be transmitted to the young. The 
fertilized young queen returns to the hive and commences to 
take up her duties. Now that the drones have fulfilled their 
purpose in life, they are killed by the workers, as they do no 
work in the hive, and would only coiBume food required for 
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the winter. This is briefly the social economy of the hive-bee, 
bnt there are many other interesting details concerning swarm- 
ing, etc., which it is impossible to give here. It should be 
noted that the hive-bee communities are not annual, as is the 
case with Bombus and Vespa, but the queen and a certain 
number of workers live through the winter and start collecting 
pollen in April ; a fine sunny day in February or March, how- 
ever, will tempt them out. 

The life-history of the hive-bee is somewhat similar to that 
of the other Apoidea ; the eggs are laid in wax cells made by 
the workers, and the larvae are fed on honey and pollen. Larvae 
destined to become queens are reared in larger cells and 
are fed on a more nutritious substance known as royal 
jelly.” 

The time taken to complete the life-history from egg to 
worker is about three weeks, slightly less for a queen, and more 
for a drone. 

There are several distinct races or varieties of Apis mellifica 
which are worth mentioning ; of these the most important are 
the Italian bee — ligustica — and the Cyprian bee — fasciata — 
which comes from the Eastern Mediterranean and Egypt ; these 
varieties interbreed freely. 

There are three species of Apis worthy of note from India. 
Apis dorsata is a large species, very savage in disposition, and 
is only semi-domesticated in parts of India, but they yield 
good honey and wax. It builds a large, single comb, some- 
times several feet across. 

Apis indica is smaller than the above and seems to be more 
amenable to domestication. 

Apis florea is quite small, and makes a single comb suspended 
from the branch of a tree ; the workers’ cells are on top of the 
comb, the drone and queen cells being placed at a lower level. 
The combs are too small to be of real economic value. 

As yet there is no reference in Oenera Inseciomm relating 
to any of the families of the Apoidea. Saunders has listed 
the British species in the Transactions of the Entomological 
Society of London (1882-1884) ; this author has also described 
the life-histories of some of the commoner British bees in the 
work entitled Wild Bees, Wasps and Ants. 

The domestic economy and morphology of the British 
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species of Bombus and Psithyrus have been studied in great 
detail by Sladen in The Humble Bee (1912). 

The British species of Apoidea number about 212. 

There are no pests in this group : the utility of the hive-bee 
in supplying honey and wax is well known to everyone ; in the 
pollination of flowers, however, the bees are of still greater 
service. Some species of MegachUe have sometimes been 
recorded as being injurious to rose trees, but the actual damage 
that is done is negligible. 

Group X. FORMICOIDEA. {Heterogyna.) Ants. 

First abdominal segment (and sometimes second 
abdominal segment) forming a node or scale strongly 
differentiated from the remaining abdominal segments. 

The Formiooidea cannot be confused with any other group 
of Hymenoptera. The insects belonging to this group are 
among the commonest and most numerous creatures in the 
world. 

Ants are mostly social — males, females, and workers being 
usually represented — hence the old name Heterogyna^ 
referring to the two forms of the female. 

Unlike the other large groups of Eymenoptera^ the classifi- 
cation is very simple, there being but one family — Formicidce — 
with five sub-families. 


EOBMICIDiE. 

Ants are widely distributed and common in nearly all parts 
of the world. 

The head is large in proportion to the rest of the body, but 
the size varies considerably according to caste. The antennae 
are very strongly elbowed in the 9 and 9 and often clubbed. 
The mandibles are usually very strong, many-toothed, and can 
act independently of the other mouth-parts. The maxillae, which 
have both an outer and an inner lobe, bear a one- to six-jointed 
palp. In the thorax the median segment or epinotum,” as 
it is often termed, is well developed. Both males and females 
are usually provided with wings, though in some species the 
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male is wingless, and in others, but more rarely, the female also 
is wingless; workers are never winged. 

The articulation of the abdomen to the median segment 
is of considerable importance to the taxonomist. The first 
abdominal segment {petiole) is shaped like a knot or a flat 
scale, at the base of which is attached the second abdominal 
segment: the segments following the petiole constitute the 
gaster. In the Myrmicince and some Dorylince, the second 
abdominal segment (post-petiole) is somewhat similar to the 
petiole ; in this case the third abdominal segment and the 
succeeding segments constitute the gaster. (Pig. 179.) 

The sharp differentiation of the petiole (and the post-petiole 
if present) from the gaster is the best character for identifying 
ants. 

The females and workers in the sub-families Myrmicince, 
Ponerince, and Dorylince, are provided with a serviceable sting. 

The sexes can he distinguished in several ways : the males 
generally have one joint more in the antennae than the females 
and workers, but this is not always the case. The eyes of the 
male are usually larger, the body more slender, and the man- 
dibles smaller and weaker than is the case with the females 
and workers. The most obvious distinction, however, is the 
well-developed genital armature of the male. 

In most species of ants there are three well-defined castes, 
viz. male, female, and worker; in a few cases the worker is 
absent {Anergates), There are, however, a bewildering series 
of forms of each caste which have received special names. 
Intermediates between each caste are known. Ergatan- 
dromorph '' is the name applied to an ant which exhibits both 
male and worker characters; similarly a gynandromorph’' 
exhibits male and female characters. 

The habits of ants, especially in the tropics, are so diverse 
that it is impossible to give an account of them here. Nearly 
aU ants are social, often making huge nests containing thousands 
of individuals. These colonies are more or less permanent year 
after year. 

At certain times of the year, winged males and females leave 
the nest, sometimes in great numbers ; copulation takes place 
in the air, and when the insects descend to the ground the male 
detaches himself from the female and in a short time usually 
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dies or is eaten "by birds. The female sheds her wings and 
commences to foimd a new colony by burrowing into the 
ground or selecting some other suitable q[uarters under stones 
or behind the bark of trees, etc. Having constructed a small 
chamber she lays some eggs, and, according to Wheeler, 
nourishes the young larvae on a salivary secretion derived 
by metabolism from her fat-body and wing-muscles.” 

The first batch of workers are smaller than usual, but they 
carry on the wort of the nest, enlarging it and obtaining food 
supplies for the female and the larvae. Once a colony has 
started, the female does no more work in the nest, hut lays 
eggs for a period of several years. The nests of ants differ from 
those of the social wasps and bees in that no combs are made 
for the larvae ; these latter have no 
fixed abode and are constantly 
moved from place to place by the 
workers, according to the weather, 
etc., conditions prevailing at the 
time. 

The food of ants is extremely 
varied ; most of them are scaven- 
gers, feeding on any dead or dying 
insect which they may happen to 
encounter. Some species of For- 
mica SiXidLEciton have a weakness for 
the larvae and pupa of other ants. 

Aphids and Coccids are often protected by ants for their 

honeydew.” Some ants feed on seeds and fruits, and in the 
Attini (Myrmicince) the insects feed on the hyphae of fungi, 
which they grow on leaves or some other suitable medium. 

There are five sub -families in the FormicidcB : — Pmerince, 
DorylirKB, Myrmicince, DolioJicden'na, and Camponotince. 

The Ponerinae, which are considered to be the most primitive 
ants, appear to be fairly widely distributed, but are commonest 
in Australia; only two species are found in Britain. These 
ants are furnished with a sting in the female and worker, and 
the pupae are enclosed in a cocoon. Only one abdominal node 
is present, hut there is a constriction between the first and 
second gastric segments. 

The Lorylina are mostly large ants, inhabiting the tropical 



Fig. 178. — Polyrhachis sim- 
plex, Egg, Larva, and 
Pupal Cocoon. 
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and suL-txopical regions, none being found in Britain. There 
is generally only one abdominal node, but the workers of JEciton 
and j^Tiictus have two ; in the males and females there is never 
more than one node. 

The clypeus is generally much reduced, the antennae being 
inserted near the front margin of the head. The male is 

abnormally large in com- 
parison with even the 
largest worker. The 
females and workers are 
generally blind. 

The domestic life of 
the Dorylma, is very un- 
like that of the other 
sub-families : the colonies 
appear to have no fixed 
abode, but wander 
about, taking temporary 
lodgings under stones or 
under a fallen tree- 
trunk. 

In this sub-family are 
to be found the ‘ ' driver- 
ants ’’ of the tropics; 
these insects in the course 
of their wanderings fre- 
q[uently enter the habi- 
tations of man, necessi- 
tating a hasty retreat ; 

Pig. 179. — Fomiddce : Basal Segments of but the ants often ren- 

Abdomen. j • • 

der great service in 

A. Myrmimntgmodis £. Formica ruja {^), clearinghouses of rats, 

cockroaches, and other 
vermin. Only animal food is taken, saccharine and farinace- 
ous food, beloved by other ants, being left untouched. The 
next sub-family — the Myrmicince — is a very extensive one 
indeed; there are two well-marked abdominal nodes, and the 
workers are generally provided with an efficient sting. The 
Myrmicince are widely distributed, Britain possessing some 
seventeen species. Myrmica rugmodis is one of our com- 
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monest ants, iDeing found in gardens and in uncultivated 
ground in most parts of the country. 

In the DoU6hoderi%(B, which is represented in England by 
only one indigenous species, there are only four visible 
abdominal segments when viewed from above ; the sting is 
generally vestigial and the pupae are not enclosed in cocoons. 

The LolichoderiTice is a small snh-family, and may be passed 
over, though, it should be mentioned that it includes the 
famous ^‘Argentine Ant ” {Iridomyrmex humilis). 

In the Campon otiTice are to be found the most specialized 
ants ; the insects appear to be widely distributed all over the 
world, Britain claiming two genera — Lasius and Formica, 
and thirteen species. The sting is reduced, but formic acid 
can he ejected from the abdomen into the wound made by the 
jaws of the insect. There is only one abdominal node, and 
there are five abdominal segments visible when viewed from 
above. 

Formica ruja is a very common species in England, where it 
is termed the ^'Red Ant ” or Wood~ant.’’ It constructs a 
large mound of small twigs, grasses, and pine-needles. 

Formica sanguinea is the only slave-making ant that is 
found in Britain; it raids nests of Formica fusca and allied 
species and carries off the pupae oijusca to its own nest. When 
the fused workers emerge, they carry on the work of the 
sanguined nest in apparent ignorance of the real nature of their 
masters. 

(Ecophylla smaragdina is the common red ant found in 
India, Africa, and the East generally. Nests are made in trees, 
the insects binding the leaves together with silk obtained from 
the larvae ; several ants combine to hold the leaves together 
with their mandibles and legs, while other workers within the 
nest hold thek larvae in their mandibles and move them back- 
wards and forwards and from side to side so that the two edges 
of the leaf are brought together by a network of silk strands. 
The ants, though they are sometimes a nuisance and bite 
severely, are energetic insect-hunters. Scale insects are often 
mamtaiied in captivity by ants, as their excretions are greatly 
valued. 

The Formicida have been studied in great detail by W. M. 
Wheeler in Ants: their Structure, De'velopment and Behavior, 
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Columbia University Press (1910). The following snb-families 
have been treated in Genera Insectorum by C. Emery : — ^Fasc. 
102 (1910), DorylincB ; Fasc. 118 (1911), PonerincB ; Fasc. 137 
(1912), Dolichoderince ; Fasc. 174 (1922), Myrmicince, 

There are thirty- three species of ants recorded from Britain 
according to H. St. J. K. Donisthorpe’s work entitled British 
Ants: their Life-history and Classification (1915). 

Most species of ants are beneficial to man ; they remove 
dead or dying insects, and the driver ants/(Dor?/Zmce) effectually 
clear houses of vermin, besides destroying numbers of grass- 
hoppers and locusts. There are however a few ants which are 
very destructive ; chief among these is the Argentine ant 
[Iridomyrmex Tiumilis). As its name implies, this insect 
originated from the Argentine, whence it was imported to the 
Southern States of America. Lately it has appeared in great 
numbers in Madeira and has actually come to Britain, where it 
established colonies in a house in Belfast ; it has also been 
found in Eastbourne. It is in America, however, that its 
presence is most troublesome ; not only is it a household pest, 
devouring almost everything eatable, but it protects, for the 
sake of honey-dew, the Aphids and Coccids occurring on orange 
trees, sugar cane, cotton, and other plants. 

The control measures adopted have been fairly successful. 
When houses are infested, tape soaked in a solution of corrosive 
sublimate (mercuric chloride), and fastened round the legs of 
beds and tables, will prevent the ants ascending : dishes con- 
taining naphthalene or mineral oil placed under the legs of 
furniture has a similar deterrent effect. To prevent the ants 
ascending trees, grease-bands containing powdered sulphur 
have been used with success. Arsenical syrups have also been 
effective, as the Argentine ant has a weakness for saccharine 
substances. 

For further information concerning the Argentine ant, the 
Bulletins of the U.S. Dept. Agr. (Entomology) should be 
consulted. 

Some of the fungus-growing ants, notably Atta temna, do 
considerable damage to vegetation when they cut off leaves 
for the purpose of using them as a fungus-growing medium. 
Cotton, fruit trees, and cereals have been defoliated by these 
ants. To control the insects, the nests should be located and 
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a solution of potassium cyanide in water should be poured into 
the openings. 

Garden ants, which raise unsightly hills and are generally a 
nuisance, may be destroyed by driUing a hole about a foot deep 
in the nest with a stick and pouring in carbon bisulphide or a 
solution of potassium cyanide, and then plugging up the hole 
so that the fumes will not escape. Dorylus orientalis is another 
pest, found in India, Ceylon, and the Malay region ; the workers 
burrow in the ground after the manner of Termites and attack 
the roots of ground-nuts and various Crnciferce, The vege- 
tarian habits of these ants is in marked contrast to the carni- 
vorous habits of the other Dorylince. 

Solenopsis geminata is the '"Fire-ant ’’ ; originally found in 
the warmer parts of America, it has now been introduced into 
the tropics of both hemispheres. The sting is severe and the 
ant does not hesitate to use it. These ants are to a certain 
extent harvesters, but they also subsist on animal matter. 
Often a serious nuisance in America, the fire-ant can be 
controlled by pouring carbon bisulphide or a solution of 
potassium cyanide into the nest. In India Solenopsis has 
been introduced into warehouses to check the ravages of 
Termites. 

Among the household pests, Monomorium pharaonis 
(Myrmicince) is one of the most important ; it is a small 
reddish ant, and when it occurs in large numbers is an intoler- 
able nuisance. The insects form their nests in some sheltered 
recess behind walls or under floors, and wander aU over the 
house searching for food. 
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index is to provide a reference to the position of each, genus 
are indexed only in reference to their systematic position 
titiioned incidentally elsewhere. 

'S synonyms : figures in italics refer to text-figures : Roman 
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Aglycyderidae, 208 
5 3 Agnatha, 24 

Agrilus, 173 
Agrionidse, 32 
Agriotes, 175 
Agriotypus, 495 
Agromyzidae, 446 
Agrotinae, 352, 353 
Agrotis, 336, 352 
Alaus, 174 
Alcides, 206 
Aleuropteryginae, 299 
Aleurodes, 278 
8 Aleurodidae, 276 

AllecuUdcBy 180 
Alsophila, 364 
501 Alucitidce^ 387 

Alysia, 497 
Alysiidae, 496 
Amathusiinae, 343 
Amatidce, 348 
Amblycera, 102 
Ammophila, 514 
Ainorphoseelis,^j4 6 
Amphotis, 141 
Amphizoidae, 121 
Ampulex, 515 
Ampulicidae, 513 
Anabrus, 71 
Anacampsis, 393 
ATiamermtomay 3 
Anaphe, 332, 336, 360 
Anasa, 239 
Anastrepha, 443 
Ancylis, 391 
Andrenidae, 516 
Andrena, 518 
Andricus, 487 
Anergates, 524 
Aneurus, 243 
Anisolabis, 107 
Anisoptera, 29, 31 
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Anisozygoptera, 31 
Anobiidae, 167 
Anomala, 215 
Anopheles, 413, 419 
Anoplognathus, 215 
Anoplura, 226 
Anoixra, 17 
Antestia, 238 
Antheraea, 331, 334, 365 
Antherophagus, 144 
Anthicidae, 191 
Anthocoridae, 250 
Anthomyiidae, 452 
Anthonomus, 206 
Anthophila, 515 
Anthophora, 518 
Anthophoridae, 516 
Anthores, 200 
Anthrenus, 152, 153 
Anthribidce, 202 
Anurida, 18 
Apanteles, 497 
Apate, 169 
Apatura, 342 
Aphelinidae, 491 
Aphelopus, 503 
Aphidae, 268 
Aphidinae, 275 
Aphidoletes, 424 
Aphis, 270, 275 
Apidae, 516, 520 
Apioceridas, 434 
Apion, 206 
Apis, 520 
Apochrysidae, 306 
Apogonia, 215 
Apoidea, 515 
Aptera, 1 
Apterogyna, 506 
Araecerus, 202 
Aradidae, 242 
Arbela, 371 
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Arbelidae, 370 
Aretia, 349 
Arctiidae, 348 
Arctiinae, 349 
Argina, 357 
Argyimis, 342 
Argyrotypidse, 371 
Arthropleona, 17 
Arixerda, 108 
Arixeniidae, 108 
Aromia, 199 
Ascalaphidae, 312 
Ascalaphus, IV 
Aschiza, 438 
Ascadipteron, 464 
Asilidae, 434 
Assmuliiia, 12 
Astata, 515 
Astatidae, 514 
Asterochiton, 277, 278 
Asterolecanium, 287 
Ataxia, 201 
Athalia, 485 
Atherix, 430 
Athous, 175 
Atomaria, 144 
Atractoeerus, 166 
Atropos, 96, 97 
Atta, 528 

Attacus, 331, 334, 366 
Attelabus, 205 
Attini, 525 
Auchmeromyia, 454 
Aulawjophora, 197 
Aulacus, 498 
Aularches, 55 
Austroperlidae, 23 


Bacillus, 51 
Baetisca, 26 
Bagrada, 238 
Balaoiinus, 206 
Balanogastris, 206 
Banchidae, 494 
Barathra, 351, 354 
Barynotus, 206 
Bathysia, 131 
Batocera, 200 
Bechia, 19 
Bdionota, 173 
Belippa, 377 
Belostoma, 255 
Belostomidae, 254 
Belytidae, 489, 490 
Bembex, 515 
Bembicidse, 514 
Berothidffi, 303 
Berytidae, 239 
BethyUdae, 502 


Bibio, 427 
Bibionidae, 426 
Biorhiza, 487 
Bittacidae, 318 
Bittacus, II 
Blaps, 177 
Blastophaga, 493 
Blatta, 44 
BlatteUa, 45 
Blattidae, 39 
Blepharipa, 459 
Blepharoceridae, 428 
Blissus, 240 
Boarmia, 363 
Bolitophila, 425 
Bombus, 520 
Bombycidae, 366 
Bombyliidae, 436 
Bombyx, 331, 332, 366, 
367 

Boopia, 102 
Borboridae, 450 
Boreidae, 318 
Boreus, II 
Boriomyia, III 
Bostrichus, 169 
Bostrychidae, 168 
Brachycera, 430 
Brachydeutera, 449 
Brachytrypes, 75, 76 
Brachartona, 380 
Brachytarsus, 202 
Braconidae, 496 
Brahmaeidae, 367 
Brassolinae, 341, 343 
Braulidaa, 464 
Brenthidae, 201 
Brontes, 142 
Bruchidce, 193 
Bruchophagus, 492 
Bucentes, 459 
Buprestidae, 171 
Buprestis, 173 
Byrrhidae, 153 
Byturidae, 139 
Byturus, 140 

C3Bl30nomenodera, 197 
Caenis, 27 

Calamoceratidae, 314 
Calobata, 441 
Calocorifl, 252 
Caloptenus, 59 
Calopterygidae, 32 
Calopteiyx, I 
Callaphis, 275 
CallidulidaB, 380 
CaUimomidae, 491 
Calliphora, 455 
Callirhipis, 161 


Calyptratae, 452 
Campodea, 7, 8 
Campodeidae, 8 
Camponotinae, 525 
Campsurus, 24, 26 
Camptosomes, 195 
Cantharidae, 162 
Gantharidos, 188 
Cantharis, 163 
Capitonidae, 496 
Capniidae, 23 
Caprinia, 386 
Capsidae, 251 
Capua, 391 
Carabidae, 120 
Caradriua, 354 
Carausias, 51 
Garpocapsa, 390 
Carpomyia, 443 
Carpophilus, 141 
Cassida, 197 
Cassidinae, 196 
Castniidae, 336, 378 
Catochrysops, 345 
Catoprochotidae, 144 
Catoxantha, 173 
Cebrioninae, 174 
Cecidomyia, 425 
Cecidomyiidae, 423 
Celonites, 513 
Celyphidae, 450 
Cephidae, 480 
Cephus, 481, 482 
Cerambycidae, 197 
Ceraphronidae, 489, 490 
Cerataphis, 275 
Ceratina, 519 
Ceratinidae, 516 
Ceratitis, 443, 445 
Ceratoeampidae, 367 
Ceratocombidae, 248 
Ceratophyllus, 469 
Ceratopogoninae, 421 
Ceratopsyllidae, 470 
Cerceris, 515 
Cerceridae, 514 
Cercopidae, 261 
Cerococous, 287 
Cerophytinae, 174 
Ceroplastes, 286, 287 
Ceroplatus, 425 
Cerura, 361 
Cetonia, 215 
Cetoniini, 215 
Ceutorhynchus, 206 
Chalcididae, 491 
Chalcidoidea, 491 
Ohaetocuema, 197 
Chaetopsis, 442 
Chalcodennus, 206 
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Chalcosiinse, 319 
Chalicodoma, 519 
Chapra, 347 
Charseas, 351, 352 
Chauliodes, 291 
Cheimatobia, 363 
Chelisoches, 107 
Chernies, 276 
Chermidoe, 264 
Chile, 384, 385 
Chilomenes, 152 
ChironomidaB, 421 
Chironomus, 422 
Chirotonetes, 26 
Chlamydinse, 196 
Chlorochroa, 238 
Chloridea, 353 
Chlorita, 263 
Chloroperla, I 
Chloropisca, 447 
Chlorops, 447 
Chortophila, 453 
Chrotogonus, 55 
ChrysidsB, 500 
Chrysidoidea, 500 
Chrysis, 501 
Chrysobothris, 173 
ChryBomelidse, 194 
Chrysomyia, 454, 455 
Chrysopa, III 
Chrysopidae, 304 
Chrysops, 432 
ChrysopolomidaB, 375 
Cicada, 257, 258 
CicadidsB, 257 
Cicadula, 263 
Cicindela, 119 
CicindelidaB, 119 
Cimex, 249 
Cimicidae, 249 
Cioidae, 171 
Cistelidae, 180 
Clambidae, 131 
Clavicomia, 137 
Cleonus, 206 
Cleridae, 165 
Clidogastra, 451 
Clivina, 121 
Cloeon, I, 25 
Clothilla, 96, 97 
Clytus, 201 
Clytrinae, 195 
Cnethocampa, 360 
Coccida, 279 
Coccinellida, 150 
Coccus, 287 
CochUdidce, 376 
Coeliodes, 206 
Coelioxys, 519 
Compsdura, 460 


Colaspidema, 197 
Colaspis, 196, 197 
Coleoptera, 111 
Collembola, 14 
Colletes, 518 
Colletida, 516 
Collyris, 120 
ColobathristidcB, 240 
Colpocephalum, 99, 102 
Colydiidae, 148 
Conotrachelus, 206 
Conchaspis, 287 
Conchylis, 391 
Coniopterygidae, 299^ 
Conopalpus, 184 
Conopida, 440 
Conops, 411 
Conorhinus, 247 
Contarinia, 424, 425 
Conwentzia, III, 300 
Coptops, 201 
Coptotermes, 86 
Cordulines, 30 
Cordylobia, 454 
Cordylurida, 451 
Coreida, 238 
Corixa, 256 
Corixida, 256 
Corrodentia, 33, 81, 95 
Corydalis, 291 
Corylophida, 133 
Cosmophila, 353 
Cossida, 336, 372 
Cossus, 373 
Crabro, 515 
Crabronida, 514 
Cmmhidm, 384 
Crambina, 384 
Crapouius, 206 
Crepidodera, 197 
Criocerina, 194 
Crioceris, 197 
Croce, 97, 310 
Cryphalus, 208 
Crypsithyris, 395 
Cryptina, 495 
Cryptocephalus, 195 
Cryptocerata, 252 
Cryptochatum, 446 
Cryptophagida, 144 
Cryptorrhynchus, 206 
Cryptostomes, 196 
Ctenocephalus, 469 
Ctenolepisma, 13 
Cucujida, 141 
Culex, 407, 419 
Culicida, 418 
Cupedida, 126 
Curculionida, 203 
Cursoria, 38 


Cyathoceridae, 155 
Cyclica, 195 
Cyclopedia, 463 
Cyclorrapha, 398, 438 
Cydia, 337, 390 
Cylas, 206 
Cylindrodes, 73 
Cylindrotomini, 415 
Cynnatophorida, 359 
Cynipida, 486 
Cynipoidea, 486 
Cynips, 488 
CyphonidcB, 159 
Cyphoderes, 19 
Cyrtida, 433 

Dactylopius, 287 
Bacus, 443, 444 
Balcerida, 377 
Danaina, 343 
Bascillida, 159 
Dascyrtocara, 216 
Dasychira, 355 
Dasyllis, 435 
Dasyneura, 425 
Delphax, 260 
Beltocephalus, 263 
Bermaptera, 103 
Dermatobia, 454 
Dermatophyllus, 468 
Dermestes, 153 
Bermestida, 152 
Berodontida, 146 
Besiantha, 206 
Beuterophlebiida, 429 
Bexiida, 460 
Biabrotica, 197 
Biapriida, 489, 490 
Biastrophus, 488 
Biatroea, 384, 385 
Dicerca, 173 
Bichocrocis, 386 
Bictanomyia, 416 
Bilarida, 298 
Bionina, 343 
Biopsida, 451 
Biparopsis, 353 
Biphucephala, 197 
Diploptera, 502 
Biploschema, 200 
Biplosis, 426 
Biptera, 397 
Biscophorina, 343 
Bisphinctus, 252 
Bitoma, 148 
Bixida, 418 
Bocophoras, 102 
Bolichoderina, 525 
Bolichopodida, 437 
Bolycoris, 238 
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Donaciinae, 194 
Donaconethis, 33 
Dorylinse, 525 
Borylus, 529 
Drepanepteryx, 297 
Drepanidae, 381 
DrepanuUdoBf 381 
Drilinae, 163 
Drosicha, 287 
Drosophilidae, 448 
Dryinidae, 503 
Dryopidae, 156 
DufoureidaB, 516 
Dynastini, 214 
Dyscritina, 104 
Dysdercus, 241 
Dytiscidae, 123 
Dytiscus, 123 

Earias, 337, 353 
Echidnophaga, 470 
Echinophthiriidae, 230 
Eciton, 525, 526 
Ectobius, 44 
Elachertidae, 491 
Elaphidion, 200 
Elasmidae, 491 
Elater, 173 
Elateridas, 173 
Elenchus, 218 
Eleodes, 178 
Elmidce, 156 
Embiidae, 33 
Embiomyia, 459 
Embioptera, 33 
Emenadia, 188 
Emphoridae, 516 
Empidae, 436 
Empoasca, 263 
Encyrtidae, 491 
Endaphis, 424 
Endomychidae, 149 
Endomychus, 149 
Endopsylla, 424 
Endromidae, 374 
Eneopterinae, 80 
Ennomos, 364 
Entedontidae, 491 
Entomobr^dae, 18 
Eosentomidae, 5 
Epepeotos, 201 
Ephemera, 26 
Ephemerida, 24 
Ephemeroptera, 24 
Ephestia, 337, 384 
Ephippiger, 71 
Ephydridae, 449 
Epiblemidce, 368 
Epicauta, 189 
EpicopeiidcB, 368, 369 
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Epilachninae, 150 
Epinotia, 390 
Epiophlebia, 31 
Epiophlebiidae, 31 
Epitrix, 196 
Erastiinae, 353 
Eremiaphila, 46 
Eriococcus, 287 
Eriocrania, 396 
Eriosoma, 270 
Eriosomatinae, 275 
Eristalis, 440 
Erotylidae, 143 
Erycinidae, 345 
Eublemma, 351, 352 
Eucelis, 390 
Euceridae, 516 
Eucharidae, 491 
Eucleidce, 376 
Eucneminae, 174 
Eudemis, 390 
Eudesmus, 200 
Eugaster, 67 
Eulecanimn, 287 
Eulophidae, 491 
Eumenes, 509 
Eumenidae, 509 
Euoxysoma, 492 
Eupelmidae, 491 
Euphyllura, 268 
Eupltxopi&ra, 103 
Eupodes, 194 
Euproctis, 356 
Eupterotidae, 359 
Eupteryx, 263 
Euroleon, IV 
Eurydema, 238 
Eurymetopus, 102 
EurytomidaB, 491, 492 
Euschemonidae, 379 
Eustheniidae, 23 
Eutermes, 52, 89 
Eutettix, 263 
Eutrichocampa, 9 
Euxoa, 336 
EvaUjapyx, 11 
Evaniidae, 498 
Exelastis, 388 
Exophthalmus, 206 


Fannia, 452 
Fidia, 196 
Figitinae, 488 
Fcenus, 498 
Forda, 275 
Forficula, 104 
Forficulidae, 103 
Formica, 527 
Formicidas, 523 


Formicoidea, 523 
Fulgoridae, 259 

Oaleriadoe, 384 
Galeriinae, 384 
Galerucella, 196 
Galerucini, 196 
QalgulidcB, 252 
Gasteruption, 498 
Gastropacha, 373 
Gastrophilus, 461 
Gelechia, 337, 393 
Oelechiadce, 393 
Gelechiinae, 393 
Geometridae, 362 
Georyssidae, 155 
Geotrupes, 213 
Gerris, 244 
Ghilianella, 247 
Glenea, 200 
Glossina, 405 
Glossininae, 457 
Glyphodes, 386 
Gnorimoschema, 393 
Gnostidae, 129 
Gongylus, 49 
Gossyparia, 287 
Gryllidae, 39, 72 
Gryllinae, 78 
Grylloblatta, 72 
GrylloblattidaB, 38, 39, 
Gryllotalpa, 77 
Gryllotalpinae, 77 
Gryllus, 73, 75 
Guerinia, 287 
Gymnocerata, 237 
Gyrinidae, 124 
Gyropidae, 102 
Gyropus, 102 

Haematobia, 456 
Haematomyzidae, 229 
Haematomyzus, 229 
Haematopinidae, 230 
Hadena, 354 
HadeninaB, 352, 354 
Halictidae, 516 
Halictophagus, 218 
Halictus, 517 
Haliplidae, 122 
Halobates, 244 
Halticinae, 195 
Haltica, 197 
HarmoUta, 493 
Harpalus, 121 
Harpax, 46 
Hebridae, 243 
Hebnis, 243 
Helicoconis, 300 
Heliconiinae, 343 
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Heliothis, 353 
Heliothrips, 224 
Helodidse, 160 
Helomyzidae, 450 
Heloridse, 490 
Helopeltis, 252 
Helophorus, 158 
Helops, 277 
Helotids 0 , 139 
Hemerobiidae, 296 
Hemimerid30, 38, 109 
Hemimerus, J09 
Hemiptera, 232 
Henicocephalidae, 245 
Hepialidae, 395 
Hepialus, 396 
Herse, 358 
Hesperia, 347 
Hesperiidae, 346 
Heterocera, 337, 347 
Heteroceridae, 158 
Heterocordylus, 252 
Heterodoxus, 102 
Heterogamia, 43 
Heterogeneidoe, 376 
Heterogynaf 523 
Heterogynidae, 370 
Heteromera, 176 
Heteromuricus, 19 
Heteroneuridas, 449 
Heteronychus, 215 
Heteroptera, 237 
Heterusia, 380 
Hierodula, 46 
Hieroglyphiis, 58 
Hippoboscidae, 462 
Hispa, 197 
Hispinae, 196 
Histeridae, 135 
Holaniaria, 178 
Homoptera, 256 
Hoplocampa, 485 
Hormaphidinae, 275 
HyantinaB, 343 
Hydrellia, 449 
Hydrobius, 158 
Hydrocampinae, 385 
Hydrometridae, 243 
Hydrophilidae, 157 
Hydropsychidae, 314 
Hydroptilidae, 314 
Hydroscaphidae, 133 
HygrohiidcBt 122 
Hylastes, 208 
Hylemyia, 453 
Hylesinus, 208 
Hylobius, 203 
Hyloeidae, 516 
HylopMlidcB, 191 
Hymenoptera, 471 


Hypatima, 394 
Hypera, 206 
Hyperetes, 96 
Hypoborus, 208 
Hypoderma, 461 
Hypsa, 357 
Hypsidas, 356 

Ibaliinae, 488 
Icerya, 287 
Ichneumonidae, 494 
Ichneumoninae, 495 
Ichneumonoidea, 493 
Idiocerus, 263 
IpidcB, 206 
Inaequipalpia, 314 
Inesida, 201 
Inocellia, 292 
Iridomyrmex, 527, 528 
Ischnocera, 101 
Isoscelipteron, 304 
Isoptera, 81 
Isosoma, 492, 493 
Isotoma, 16, 18, 19 
Ithomiinae, 343 
Ithone, II, III 
Ithonidae, 295 

Japygidae, 10 
dapyx, 10 
Jassidae, 263 
Jassus, 263 

Kermes, 287 
Kakothrips, 224 

Labia, 105, 107 
Lahidoe, 247 
Labidura, 106 
Lachnosterna, 215 
Lachnus, 275 
Lagoidce, 376 
Lagriidsa, 178 
Lamellicomia, 209 
Lamia, 198 
Lamiid®, 200 
Lamprosominae, 196 
Lampyrinae, 162 
Langelandia, 148 
Languria, 143, 144 
Laphria,' 435 
Lapromyia, 431 
Lariidae, 193 
Larridae, 514 
Lasiocampidse, 373 
Lasioderma, 168 
Lasioptera, 425 
Lasius, 527 
Laspeyresia, 390 


LathridiidaB, 146 
Latumcephalum, 102 
Lecanium, 287 
L&moniidos, 345 
Lepidocampa, 9 
Lepidoptera, 321 
Lepidosaphes, 281, ^63, 
284, 285 
Lepisma, 7,13 
Lepismidas, 12 
Leptidae, 430 
Leptinidae, 132 
Leptinotarsa, 196 
Leptispa, 197 
Leptobyrsa, 242 
Leptoceridae, 314 
Leptogaster, 435 
Leptoglossus, 239 
Leptoperlidae, 23 
Laptops, 206 
Leptostylus, 200 
Lestes, 29 
Lestidae, 32 
Leto, 395 

Leucaixia, 336, 352 
Leucops, 446 
Leucospidae, 491 
Libellulidae, 31 
Libellulines, 30 
Libytheinae, 346 
Ligyrus, 215 
Limacodidae, 376 
Limnophilidae, 314 
Limnophilus, 316, 317 
Limonius, 175 
Liotheidae, 102 
Liparidce, 354 
Lipeurus, 102 
Lipoptera, 99 
Lipxira, 17, 18 
Lissorhoptnis, 206 
I/itci, 392 
Lithosiinae, 349 
Lithosiidce, 348 
Lixns, 206 
Llaveia, 287 
Lochmaea, 197 
Locustidae, 39, 66 
Locustidoe, 39, 54 
Lohita, 241 
Lomaspilis, 363 
Lonchopteridas, 438 
Longitarsas, 197 
Lophyrus, 485 
Lopophus, 54 
Lucanidae, 211 
Lucilia, 454, 455 
Lycaena, 345 
Lycaenidae, 344 
Lycinae, 162 
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Lyctidse, 169 
Lygseidae, 240 
Lygus, 262 
Lymantria, 356 
Lymantriidae, 354 
Lymexylonidae, 166 
Lyttidce, 188 

Machiliidae, 11 
Machilis, 12 
Macrodactylus, 215 
Macroglossa, 358 
Macropidse, 516 
Macrosiphiim, 270, 
275 

Magdalis, 206 
Mahasena, S69 
Malachiinae, 164 
Malacodermidce, 162 
Malacosoma, 374 
Mallophaga, 99 
Mallophora, 435 
Mansonia, 419 
Mantidse, 39, 45 
Mantis, 50 
Mantispa, IV 
Mantispidse, 306 
Margarodes, 287 
Margarodinae, 287 
Maraca, 386 
Masaridse, 513 
Mayetiola, 423, 424 
Meconema, 68 
Mecoptera, 318 
Megachile, 519 
Megachilidae, 516 
Megalopygidaa, 376 
Megaloptera, 289 
Megalothoracidce, 20 
Megalothorax, 20 
Megastigmus, 492 
Megistorhyncus, 433 
Melandryidae, 184 
Melanoplus, 63 
Melanotus, 175 
Melasoma, 197 
Melecta, 518 
Meligethes, 141 
Melipona, 517 
Mellinidas, 514 
Mellinus, 515 
Meloidse, 188 
Melolontha, 113, 216 
Melolonthinae, 214 
Melophagus, 462 
Melyridse, 164 
Membracidae, 260 
Menopon, 101, 102 
Merodon, 440 
Meromyza, 447 
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Meropidae, 318 
Mesopsocus, 96 
Metsecns, 187 
Methoca, 506 
Methocidae, 505 
Miaistor, 423 
Microcentnim, 69 
Microdon, 440 
Microgaster, 497 
Micropezidae, 441 
Micropterygidae, 396 
Miltogramma, 458 
Mindarinae, 275 
273, Miridae, 251 
Moecha, 200 
Molannidae, 314 
Monohammns, 200 
Monolepta, 197 
Monommidae, 180 
Monomorium, 529 
Monophlebnltis, 287 
Monophlebus, 287 
Monotomidae, 142 
Monoxia, 197 
Mordellidae, 185 
Mordellistena, 186 
Morphinae, 336, 343 
Mnrgantia, 238 
Mnsca, 413, 454, 456 
Muscaridoe, 461 
Muscina, 456 
Muscidae, 453 
Mutillidae, 505 
Mycetophagidae, 147 
Mycetophilidae, 425 
Mydaea, 452 
Mydaidae, 434 
Mylabris, 189 
Mymaridae, 491, 492 
Myodochidce, 240 
Myrientomata, 3 
Mj^mecophilinae, 78 
Myrmeleonidae, 310 
Myrmica, 526 
Myrmicinae, 625 
Myrmosidae, 505 
Myrmosa, 506 
Mytilaspis, 281, 283, 284, 
285 

NTabis, 247 
Nacerdes, 183 
Nasonia, 492 
N'aucoridae, 254 
N'aucoris, 254 
Necrobia, 166 
Necrophorus, 131 
Neelidae, 20 
Keelus, 20 

Kematus, 480, 484, 485 


Nemeobiidce, 345 
Nemestrinidae, 433 
Nemocera, 415 
Nemoptera, IV, 310 
Nemopteridae, 309 
Nemosoma, 138 
ISTemouridae, 23 
Neocastniidae, 378 
Nepa, 253 
Nepidae, 253 
Nesiotinus, 102 
Neuroptera, 294 
Nezara, 238 
Nicoletia, 13 
Nilionidae, 181 
Nina, 310 
Niponiidae, 136 
Nirmus, 102 
Nitidulidae, 140 
Noctuidae, 336, 350 
Nolinae, 350 
Nomada, 518 
Nomadidae, 516 
Nomiidae, 516 
Nonagria, 353 
Nosodendridae, 154 
Nothochrysa, 306 
Notiothaixmidae, 318 
Notodontidae, 360 
Notonecta, 255 
Notonectidae, 255 
Notoxus, 192 
Nycteribiidae, 463 
Nymphalidae, 341 
Nymphalinae, 343 
Nymphes, IV, 308 
Nymphidae, 308 
Nymphula, 385 
Nyssia, 364 
Nyssonidae, 513 


Oberea, 201 
Ocypus, 128 
Odonata, 28 
Odontata, 197 
Odontoceridae, 314 
Odynenis, 509 
CEcanthinae, 78 
(Ecanthus, 74, 75, 76, 79 
(Ecophoridoe, 394 
(Ecophorinae, 394 
CEcophylla, 527 
(Edemeridae, 182 
CEstridae, 461 
Oinophila, 337, 394 
Olibrus, 145 
Oligarces, 423 
Oligotoma, 33 
Oligotomidaa, 35 
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Oligotrophes, 425 
Omophlus, 178 
Oncognathus, 252 
Oncopeltus, 240 
Oniscigaster, 25 
Opatrum, 177 
Ophideres, 331 
Ophion, 494 
Ophionidse, 495 
Orchesella, 19 
Orchesia, 184 
Orchestes, 206 
Orgyia, Z66 
Omeodidse, 387 
Omithoptera, 339, 340 
Orphnephilidse, 430 
Ortalidae, 442 
Orthezia, 2^0, 287 
Orthocladius, 422 
Orthoptera, 36 
Orthorrapha, 398, 415 
Orthotylus, 252 
Oryctes, 111, 215 
Oryssidae, 483 
OstomidaB, 138 
Oscinella, 447 
Oscinis, 447 
Oscinidae, 446 
Osmia, 519 
Osmylida3, 303 
Osmylus, III 
Osphya, 184 
Othniidas, 179 
Otiorhynchus, 206 
Ourapteryx, ZQZ 
Oxybelidae, 514 
Oxycaraenus, 240 
Oxyuraj 488 

Pachnaeus, 206 
Pachnephorus, 197 
Pachycrepis, 492 
Pachyrhina, 416 
Pachytylus, 62, 65 
Palaeococcus, 287 
Palaeotropinae, 343 
Paleacrita, 364 
Palingenia, 26 
Paliistra, 360 
Pangonia, 432 
Panorpa, II 
Pariorpidae, 318 
Panxirgidae, 516 
Papilio, 339 1 340 
Papnionidae, 339 
Papirius, 19, 20 
Parajapyx, 11 
Paran&uroptera, 28 
Parasa, 377 
Parasemidalis, 300 


Parasitica, 478 
Pamassius, 340 
Pamara, 347 
Pamidos, 156 
Passalidae, 209 
Paussidae, 125 
Pectenophora, 393 
Pedicinae, 230 
Pediculidae, 230 
Pediculinae, 230 
Pediculus, 227, 229, 230 
Pedilidce, 191 
Pegomyia, 453 
Pelecinidae, 488, 490 
Pelecinus, 490 
Pelobiidae, 122 
Pelobius, 122 
Pelogonidae, 252 
Pempheres, 206 
Pemphredon, 515 
Pemphredonidae, 514 
Pentatoma, 238 
Pentatomidae, 237 
Peregrinus, 260 
Perilampidae, 491 
Periplaneta, 40, 45 
Peritelus, 206 
Perkinsiella, 107, 260 
Perla, 22 
Perlaria, 21, 289 
Perlidae, 23 
Perlodides, 23 
Perophora, 376 
Perophoridae, 375 
Perothopinae, 174 
Perrisia, 424 
Petalurinae, 29 
Petiolata, 478 
Petriidaa, 181 
Pezomachus, 495 
Phsedon, 195, 196 
Phsenocephalidas, 134 
Phalacridae, 145 
Pharsaliinae, 496 
Pliasgoniira, 71 
PhasgonuridcB, 39, 66 
Phasmidae, 39, 61 
Phaudinae, 380 
PhenacoleachiinaB, 287 
Philantliidae, 514 
Philanthus, 516 
PhilopotamidaB, 314 
Philopteridae, 102 
PHebotomiis, 417 
Phleothripidae, 225 
PhlaBotribus, 208 
Phorbia, 462 
Phoridae, 437 
Phorodon, 269 
Phryganea, 314, 315 


Phryganeidae, 314 
Phryneta, 201 
Phthirus, 228, 230 
Phthorimaea, 393 
PhycitidcB, 384 
PhycitinaB, 384 
Phyletinus, 206 
Phyllaphis, 275 
Phyllium, 61, 52, 53 
Phyllobius, 206 
Phyllodromia, 43, 44 
Phyllognathas, 215 
Phyllopertha, 215 
Phyllotreta, 197 
Phylloxera, 270, 275 
Phylloxerinae, 275 
Phymatidae, 245 
Physapoda, 219 
Physopus, 224 
Phytalus, 215 
Phytonomus, 206 
Phytophaga, 193 
Phytophthires, 256 
Pieridae, 340 
Pieris, 340, 341 
Pimplinae, 495 
Pionea, 383 
Piojphila, 448 
Pipunculidae, 438 
Pipuacnlus, 439 
PlanipQimia, 294 
Platygaster, 489 
Platygaustridae, 490 
Platypezidae, 438 
Phxtypidaz, 206 
Platypsyllidae, 137 
Platyptera, 21 
Platypus, 208 
Platyrrhinidae, 202 
Platystelea, 12 
Plea, 255 
Plecoptera, 21 
Plectoptera, 24 
Plesiocoris, 252 
Plusia, 354 
Plutellinae, 394 
PlutelUdce, 394 
Podops, 238 
Podura, 18 
Poecilooapsus, 252 
Polietes, 457 
Polistes, 511 
PoUenia, 465 
PoUinia, 287 
PolyceutropidaB, 314 
Polycerata, 127 
Polychrosis^ 390 
Polyctenes, 250 
Polyctenidae, 250 
Polymorpha, 127 
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Polyphcidce, 359 
PolyrhacMs, 625 
Polystigmata, 225 
PolystcechotidsB^ 302 
Pompilidae, 507 
Ponerinse, 525 
Prays, 394 
Prionus, 201 
Prisopns, 54 
Proctotrypidse, 488, 489 
Prodenia, 354 
Projapygidse, 9 
Projapyx, 9 
Promachus, 435 
Proscopides, 55 
Prosopis, 517, 518 
Prosopistoma, 26 
Protaptera, 5 
Protapteron, 5 
Proterhinidae, 209 
Protocalliphora, 454 
Protoparce, 358 
Protura, 3 
PsammocharidoBj 507 
Pselaphidse, 129 
Psen, 515 
Psenidae, 513 
Psephenidoe, 159 
Pseudococcus, 282 
Pseudocorylophidae, 134 
Pseudoneuroptera, 81 
Pseudosphinx, 358 
Psilidae, 441 
Psilodora, 487 
Psithyrus, 520 
Psocoptera, 95 
Psocus, 98 
PsychidsB, 369 
Psychoda, 417 
Psychodidae, 416 
Psychomyiidae, 314 
Psychopsidae, 301 
Psychopsis, III, 301 
Psylla, 265, 266, 267 
Psyllidae, 264 
Psylliodes, 196 
Psyllopa, 266, 268 
Pterochroza, 66 
Pterocroce, 310 
Pteromalidae, 491 
Pteronarcidac, 23 
Pterophoridas, 387 
Pterostichus, 121 
Pterothysanidae, 354 
Pterygota, 21 
Ptinidae, 167 
Pulex, 465, 469 
Pulicidae, 468 
Pulvinaria, 287 
Pupipara, 462 


Pyralidae, 336, 337, 382 
PymlididcB, 386 
Pyralidina, 383 
Pyralinae, 386 
Pyralis, 387 
Pyrameis, 342 
Pyraustidoe, 385, 386 
Pyraustinae, 386 
Pyrellia, 456 
Pyrgotinae, 442 
Pyrilla, 260 
Pyrochroidae, 189 
Pyrophorinae, 174 
Pyrrhocoridae, 241 
Pyrrhocoris, 241 
Pythidae, 183 

Banatra, 253 
Baphidia, II 
Baphidiidae, 292 
Batardidae, 372 
Beduviidae, 246 
Bhagoletis, 443, 444 
Bhipiceridae, 161 
Bhipiphoridae, 186 
Bhizopertha, 169 
Bhodites, 487 
Bhogas, 498 
Bhopaea, 215 
Bhopalocera, 325, 337, 
338 

Bhopalogastor, 435 
Bhopalomeridae, 445 
Bhopalosiphum, 275 
Riodinidoe, 345 
Bipersia, 287 
Bhyacophilidae, 314 
Bhynchites, 205 
Bhynchophora, 201 
Bhynchophorus, 206 
Bhynchota, 232 
Bhyphidas, 430 
Bhysodidae, 126 
Bhyssa, 482, 495 
Butelini, 214 

Sagrinas, 194 
Saissetia, 287 
Saida, 248 
Saldidae, 247 
Saltatoria, 38 
Sandalus, 161 
Sanna, 67 
Sanninoidea, 389 
Saperda, 200 
Sapromyza, 411 
Sapromyzidas, 446 
Sapygidae, 505 
Sarcophaga, 458 
Sarcophagidae, 457 


Sarcopsyllidae, 468 
Sargus, 431 
Saturnia, 334 
SatuxniidaB, 364 
Satyrinas, 342, 344 
Scaphidiidae, 135 
Scapteriscus, 78 
Scaptomyza, 447 
Scarabaeidae, 213 
Scarabaeinae, 214 
Scatophaga, 404, 451 
Scelionidae, 489, 490 
Sceliphron, 514 
Scenopinidae, 435 
Schistocerca, 60, 63 
Schizodactylus, 66, 71 
Schizophora, 440 
Schizoneura, 270 
Schoenobimae, 385 
Sciara, 425, 426 
Sciomyzidas, 450 
Scirpophaga, 385 
Scirtothrips, 224 
Scoliidae, 504 
Scolytidae, 206 
Scolytus, 208 
Scraptiidae, 185 
Scydmaenidae, 130 
Selenophorus, 264 
Semaaia, 390 
Semidalis, 300 
Sepsidae, 448 
Sericostomatidae, 314 
Serphidae, 489, 490 
Serphoidea, 488 
Serricornia, 159 
Sesamia, 353 
Sesia, 389 
Sesiidae, 388 
Sessiliventres, 478, 480 
Sialidac, 290 
Sialis, II 

Signiphoridae, 491 
Silpha, 131 
Silphidae, 130 
Silvanus, 142 
Simuliidae, 427 
Sinodendridae, 212 
Sinoxylon, 169 
Siphanta, 260 
Siphonaptera, 465 
Siphonophora, 270 
Siphonella, 447 
Siricidae, 482 
Sis3rridae, 298 
Sitaris, 117, 189 
Sitones, 206 
Sminthuridas, 19 
Sminthurides, 20 
Sminthurinus, 20 
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Sminthurus, 17, 20 
Solenopsis, 529 
Spalangidse, 491 
Spermophorella, 304 
Sphaeriidse, 133 
Sphseridiinse, 158 
Sphseritidse, 138 
Sphserocharinae, 196 
Sphecidae, 514 
Sphecoidea, 502, 513 
Sphenoptera, 173 
Sphenophorus, 206 
SpMndidae, 170 
Sphingidae, 357 
Sphyracephala, 451 
Spilosoma, 350 
Staphylinidae, 127 
Staphylinoidea, 127 
Stauropus, 361, 362 
Stegomyia, 419 
Steirastoma, 200 
Stelididae, 516 
Stelis, 519 
Stephanidae, 499 
Stephanitis, 242 
Stephanoderes, 208 
Stenopelmatus, 71 
Stigmodera, 173 
Stilbum, 501 
Stomoxys, 455, 456 
Stratiomyidae, 431 
Streblidae, 463 
Strepsiptera, 216 
Stromatium, 200 
Stylopidae, 216 
Stylops, 218 
Sylepta, 386 
Sympetrum, 29 
Symphypleona, 17, 19 
Synemon, 378 
Synteliidae, 137 
SyntomidaB, 348 
Syrphidae, 439 
Syrphus, 408 
Systena, 197 

Tabanidae, 431 
Tabanus, 409, 410, 432 
Tachardia, 287 
Tadiinid®, 458 
Tachyciaes, 70, 71 
Tachytes, 515 
Taeniopteryx, 23 
Taeniotes, 201 
Taeniothrips, 220, 223 
Tanymecus, 206 
Tanypezidae, 441 
Tanypinae, 422 
Telephoridce, 162 
Temaochilidae, 138 


Tenebrio, 177 
Tenebrioides, 138 
Tenebrionidse, 176 
Tenthredinidae, 483 
Tenthredinoidea, 480 
Tenthredo, 484, 485 
Terebrantia, 225 
Termes, 83 
Termitidoe, 81 
Termitoxenia, 437 
Tetrastichidae, 491 
Tetriginae, 56 
Tettigonia, 264 
Tettigoniidoe, 66 
Tettix, 60 
Thais, 339 
Thea, 151 
Therevidae, 435 
Thermo bia, 13 
ThorictidaB, 145 
Thorybes, 346 
Thripidae, 225 
Thripoctenus, 224 
Thrips, 224 
Throscidae, 175 
Thyatiridoe, 359 
Thynnidae, 507 
Thyrididae, 382 
Thyrsophorus, 95 
Thysanoptera, 219 
Thysanura, 6 
Tineid(B, 394 
TineidaB, 337, 391 
Tineina, 392 
TineinaB, 394 
Tineola, 394 
Tingidae, 242 
Tingis, 242 
Tiphia, 504 
Tipula, 416 
Tipulidae, 415 
Tmetocera, 391 
Tomocenis, 18, 19 
Tortricidas, 336, 337, 389 
Tortricina, 389 
Trama, 270, 275 
Trichobaris, 206 
Trichodectes, 102 
TrichodectidaB, 102 
Trichodes, 165 
Triohogrammidae, 491 
Trichomatidce, 303 
Trichophaga, 337, 394 
Tricophora, 262 
Trichoptera, 314 
Trichopterygidae, 132 
Trichostomes, 195 
Tricondylea, 120 
Trictenotomidae, 192 
TridactylinaB, 77 


Tridactylus, 77 
Tridymidae, 491 
Trigonalidae, 499 
Trigonidiinae, 80 
Triphleps, 223 
Tritoxa, 442 
Trixagidas, 175 
Trogoderma, 153 
Trogositidae, 138 
Trypetidae, 443 
Trypodendron, 208 
Trypoxylon, 515 
TrypoxylonidaB, 514 
Tryxalis, 56 
Tubulifera, 225 
TuhuUfera, 500 
Typhlocyba, 264 

UlidiinaB, 442 
Ulocerinae, 201 
Uracanthus, 200 
Uraniidae, 368 
Urothripidae, 225 

Vanessa, 342, 343 
Vermileo, 431 
Vespa, 511, 512 
Vespidae, 510 
Vespoidea, 501 
Vipionidae, 496 
Virachola, 345 
Volucella, 440 

Walkeriana, 287 

Xenopsylla, 465, 469 
Xenos, 217, 218 
Xestobium, 168 
Xiphidium, 68 
Xiphydria, 482 
Xiphydriidae, 483 
Xylebonos, 208 
Xylocopa, 520 
XylocopidaB, 516 
Xylocrius, 201 
Xylopertha, 169 
XylophiUdaB, 190 
Xylotrechus, 200 
Xylotrupes, 215 

Zabms, 121 
Zelotypia, 395 
Zephyrus, 344, 345 
Z^uzera, 373 
Zicrona, 237 
Zoraptera, 92 
Zorotypidae, 94 
Zorotypus, 93, 94 
ZygaenidaB, 379 
Zygoptera, 29, 31 


INDEX TO ENGLISH NAMES 

All English names of insects are here indexed separately, but only with 
reference to their mention in their systematic position : there are a few topical 
references, but no attempt to index subjects mentioned, authors or publications. 


Alder -flies, 289, 290 
Ant-lions, 310 
Ants, 523 

Apple Span Worm, 364 
Apple Sucker, 265 
Argentine Ant, 527, 528 
Army worms, 336, 352 
Assassin-flies, 434 


Bag worms, 369 
Bark Borers, 206 
Bed-bugs, 249 
Bees, 515 
Bird Lice, 99 
Biting Lice, 99 
Black Arches, 356 
Blackbeetles, 39 
Black onion-fly, 442 
Blow-flies, 455 
Bluebottles, 453 
Body Louse, 230 
Bollworms, 336, 351, 353, 
393 

Book Lice, 95 
Borers, 336, 353, 384 
Bot-flies, 461 
Breeze-flies, 431 
Bristletails, 11 
Brown lace-wings, 296 
Brown tail, 356 
Buffalo -gnats, 427 
Buff Ermine, 350 
Bugs, 232 
Bumble-bees, 520 
Bumets, 379 
Burying Beetles, 130 

Cabbage-root fly, 45 
Cabbage White, 340 
Caddis-flies, 314 
Canker Worms, 364 
Carpenter-bees, 520 
Carrot-fly, 441 


Case weavers, 369 
Celery -fly, 443 
Cellar Beetle, 177 
Cheese -hoppers, 448 
Chigoes, 468 
Clegs, 431 
Click Beetles, 173 
Clothes moth, 337, 394 
Clouded Border, 363 
Cluster fly, 455 
Cochineal, 286 
Cockroaches, 39 
Codlin Moth, 337, 390 
Colorado Beetle, 195 
Congo floor maggot, 454 
Cotton-stainers, 241 
Crab Loxise, 230 
Crane-flies, 416 
Crickets, 72 
Cuckoo-spit, 261 
Cutworms, 336, 352 

Daddy-long-legs, 415 
Death Watches, 95 
Demoiselles, 31 
Diamond Back moth, 394 
Digger-wasps, 504, 507, 
513 

Dragonflies, 28 
Drinker Moth, 356 

Earwigs, 103 
European Com Borer, 
386 

Eye-fly, 447 

Fig-insect, 493 
Fire-brat, 13 
Fire-flies, 174 
Flea-beetles, 195 
Fleas, 465, 468 
Flesh-flies, 457 
Flies, 397 

Flour moth, 337, 384 
540 


Fluted Scale, 286 
Footmen, 349 
Forest-fly, 462 
Fringewings, 219 
Frit-fly, 447 
Froghoppers, 261 
Frog-spit, 261 
Fruit borers, 337, 390 
Fruit flies, 443 
Fungus-gnats, 425 

Gad-flies, 431 
Gall gnats, 423 
Gall wasps, 486 
Gipsy moth, 356 
Gnats, 418 
Goat moth, 372 
Golden Eyes, 304 
Gout-fly, 447 
Grass moths, 384 
Greenbottles, 453 
Greenfly, 268 
Grasshoppers, 54 
Green Grasshoppers, 66 
Green lace -wings, 304 

Hawk moths, 357 
Head Louse, 230 
Hessian fly, 423, 424 
Hive-bees, 520 
Honey-bees, 520 
Hook-tips, 381 
Hornet, 512 
Horse-flies, 431 
Horse-stingers, 28 
House-fly, 453, 454 
Hover-flies, 439 
Humming Bird moths, 
357, 358 

Ichneumon flies, 494 ' 

Jerusalem Cricket, 71 
Jiggers, 468 
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^perB, 448 
^ping Plant-lice, 264 

■feydid, 68, 69 

n-tish Glory, 374 
3, 286 

3e-Avings, 294 
30- wing Bugs, 242 
3lcey, 374 
d,y birds, 150 

-curling midge, 424 
‘Cutting bees, 519 
sbf-footed Bugs, 238 
a.f hoppers, 263 
Insects, 51 
Bbther -jacket, 415 
pidoptera, colours of, 
3^29 

pidoptera, larvae of, 
3^23 

sser House-fly, 452 

30, 226 

Toster moth, 361 
cast, 39, 54 
xigicoms, 197 
xighorn Grasshoppers, 
C>5, 66 
-opera, 363 

i43on-bees, 519 
i/yflies, 24 
30,1 worm, 177 
aolybugs, 279 
3oly Wings, 276 
3diterranean fruit-fly, 
443, 445 
Ldges, 421 
>le Cricket, 77 
^squitos, 418 
:>th -flies, 416 
3t;h. lace-wings, 29 
ia.d -wasps, 509 
loak Beetle, 199 

aion-fly, 452 
ra-nge Tip, 341 


Owlet-moths, 350 
Owl-midges, 416 

Peach Scale, 286 
Pill Beetles, 153 
Pink Bollworm, 393 
Plant-lice, 268 
Plume moths, 387 
Praying Mantises, 45 
Prominents, 360 
Pubic Louse, 230 
Pulse Beetles, 193 
Puss Moth, 361 

Rat-tailed maggot, 440 
Red Ant, 527 
Red Slug caterpillars, 380 
Rice Case Worm, 385 
Robber-flies, 434 
Rove Beetles, 127 
Ruby -wasps, 500 

Sand Cricket, 71 
Sand-flies, 416 
San Jos6 Scale, 286 
Saw-flies, 483 
Scale Insects, 279 
Screw- worm fly, 454 
Sheep-ked, 462 
Sheep-maggot fly, 455 
Sheep-tick, 462 
Shield Bugs, 237 
Shorthorn Grasshoppers, 
55 

Signal-flies, 442 
Silk, 331 

Silk, Chinese Tussar, 335 
Silk, Eri, 331, 334 
Silk, Muga, 331, 335 
Silk, Mulberry, 331, 332, 
367 

Silk, Shantung, 332, 335 
Silk, Tussar, 331, 334, 
366 

Silver-fish, 13 
Skippers, 346 


Snake-flies, 289 
Soothsayers, 45 
Span-worms, 363 
Squeaker, 122 
Stag-beetle, 212 
Stem Saw-ffies, 480 
Stick Insects, 51 
Stink-flies, 304 
Sucking Lice, 226 
Sulphurs, 340 
Surface Caterpillars, 336, 
351, 352 

Swallowtails, 339 
Swifts, 395 

Tent caterpillars, 374 
Termites, 81 
Thom Insects, 260 
Thrips, 219 
Tiger-beetles, 119 
Tiger Moths, 349 
Tsetse flies, 456 
Tussock moths, 354 

Vapourer moth, 355 

Warble-flies, 461 
Wasps, 510 
Waterscorpion, 253 
Weevils, 203 
Western Cricket, 71 
Western Grain Saw-fly, 
481 

Wheat bulb fly, 453 
Wheat joint worm, 492 
Wheat midge, 425 
Whirligigs, 124 
Whites, 340 
White Ants, 81 
White Ply, 276 
Wild silk moths, 364 
Window-flies, 435 
Wire-worms, 174 
Wood Ant, 527 
Wood-borers, 482 
Wood-wasps, 482 


